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INTRODUCTION:     PRE-RSTIREMSIT  PxHCGR.U': 


The  naterial  fou;-i.d  in  this  pre~r2tire;.:4it  pro^ri^..  is  not  tha  rasult 
of  sone  "Ivory  To-.;3r"  in  govQvnrc.ent  or  hisrarcl:/  ia   ':Vii  bureaucratic 
stracture,  although  without  soinsj,  it  would  have  beer.  i.-:_'-.03;>ible.     It  is, 
rather  J,  the  culiT-jonation  of  doaens^  if  not  hmidreds  ci   Lr.tor^/:I.sw3  vrith 
people  at  the  grass  roots  levol  of  life.     These  indi'v-Lu^-als  live  ar.yfihera 
between  Pensacoia  and  Key  "Jeot  and  were     all  asked  •ir.o  sa-r.e  cuestions. 

via  asked  thc:;e  q^aestions  in  order  to  detaiTJ-r-e  •.;;  '.t  subjects  to 
cover  in  our  prograr.i_,  and^,  t.-hat  areas  not  to  revLe'-:.     In  ap^iroaching 
these  alreadj'-  retired  citiaeas^  wa  hoped  to  find  out  c:irectly  fron  them 
hojc  to  help  'those  y3t;"to-jD3-r£tired.^    We  felt  this  ni,,;it  aid  o-or  future 
retirees  in  avoidrb.^-  -aie  iuai-y  pitfalls  and  inistarces  of  retireiaent^   or 
better,  triumph  wi-b.  beautiful  retireirient  years. 

"'.fnat  vro-old  you  do  if  you  could  do  it  all  over  ::_al:'i.?",  v;e  asked, 
'^fnat  niistakes  have  you  made?     VJhat  successes  have  jzj.  .>:-rperi,er.c2d?     /Jhat 
A'ould  you  have  lil-cedta  know  before  you  retired  that  you   'paid  for'  bitter- 
ly'- later?     VJhat  advice  would  you  give  a  perso/i  noxi:  approaching  retire:aent 
years?"     These  are  sone  of  the  questions  x?e  asked  ar^a  tiie  program  herein 
contained  is  the  end  rei^ult  cf  tliose  inquiries  and  the  answers  thereto. 

Obviously,  the  subject  matter  called  for  expertise  in  -Lhoso  areas 
Wijere  need  vras  establislied.     VJe  have  dravin  upon  nu^merocs  sources  and 
varied  opinions  for  the  narratives  in  this  prograja.-x-     'IC-iis  has  res"alted  in 
a  ~;alti-faceted  approach.     Soitie  are  serious,  while  oth;irs  iruiy  be  philo- 
sophical or  even  corJ.cal,     All,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  the  3a;r.e  eiid 
result  -  pre-retirej:iient  plannliig  -  which  will,  hopefully,  malce  your  rriany 
years  ahead  raore  productive,  content  and  what  you  would  like  for  yourself  - 
happiness. 


■K-(See  Acknowledgiuents) 
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FOREWORD 
GE'ITI^JG  AHEA.D  IN  YEARS 


Aging  is  a  complex  of  processes  that  affects  each  of  us  as  '..'e  groi-J, 
chc-mge,  and  declina  fror.i  birth  to  death.  We  do,  after  all,  begin  to  "get 
older"  fro.T.  tlie  raor.ent  after  birtia*  "Aging"  tal-:e3  place  ixmediataly,  not 
only  in  the  later  years.  Longier  life,  however,  freedom  from  infiraiity 
and  illr.essj,  a  higher  level  of  living,  and  ir.ore  time  free  from  the  tasks 
of  laakiag  a  living,  have  been  priticipal  objectives  of  man  in  eveiy  society. 

Vast  ■underlTifig  changes  erctending  over  thousands  of  years  have  reached 
unprecedented  heights  during  the  20t.h  century  and  are  finally  bringing 
these  obiectives  to  realization.  The  extension  of  life  and  the  rising 
a:riOunt  of  free  time  have  groi^Ti  out  of  a  maze  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
teclmolcgical  developriSnts.  One  consequence  of  these  remarkable  achieve- 
ments is  I'.'hat  vre  are  co~*ing  to  know  as  population  aging.  Simply,  then, 
people  are  living  longer. 

More  I!iddle-Aged  and  Older  People 

One  of  tlie  consequsnces  of  scientific  studies  of  nutrition  and  of  the 
production  of  food,  the  prevention  of  infection,  and  -ihe   causes  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  that  our  population  has  been  groi/ing  rapidly  and  the 
nujnber  of  middle-aged  and  older  people  eilong  ^rith  it.  For  ez^z^le,   by  1975 
the  total  population  will  have  grc-^ii  to  9   tisios  ".^lat  it  xias  in  1850,  But 
the  middle-aged  population  tdJLl  be  13  timeis  larger  than  it  i?as  in  1850  and 
the  older  population  will  have  increased  21  tines. 

The  increases  in  the  number  of  middle-aged  and  older  people  are  the 
result  of  three  factors:  (l)  the  mere  gro^-rth  in  the  total  population  has 
brought  more  older  people  with  it;  (2)  improvements  in  health  have  added 
many  years  to  lifej  and  (3)  many  young  people  came  as  immigrants  and  have 
gro^m  old. 

The  increase  in  average  life  eicpectancy  has  been  striking  indeed.  The 
greatest  increases  have  ccme  at  the  younger  ages,  but  life  e^ipectancy  for 
men  at  age  hO  years  is  10  percent  greater  now  and  for  v?cmen  25^  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  beginnirig  of  the  century.  Many  factors  have  contributed 
to  longer  adolt  life.  Among  these  are  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  influen- 
za, and  pneumonia. 

Longer  life  expectancy  and  more  middle-aged  and  older  people,  then,  are 
among  the  great  changes  >;iiich  have  tal-:en  place  within  our  mamories,  and 
which  shcri'T  every  prospect  of  continuing.  Pre-retirement  planning  then,  be- 
comes more  vital. 

Vastly  I-'Ore  Sncrgy  is  Being  Put  to  I7ork  for  Us 

Along  >d.th  tlae  population  increase  has  been  an  eveii  more  amazing 
growth  in  the  amount  of  energy  produced  and  put  to  woric  for  us.  During  the 
past  century,  we  have  made  almost  a  coi^plete  shift  from  a  handicraft  econ- 
omy, dependent  upon  huinan  and  aninzal  energy,  to  a  machine  coilturo  that  uses 
mechariical  poi^'er  almost  exclusively. 


Econcriists  ar,d  statisticians  have  lij.arnsd  to  miake  esitlTnates  of  the 
sraount  of  energy  prcduced  and  used  in  providing  tha  food,  clothing,  housing, 
teachir.2,  radical  cars,  and  ail  the;  othar,  goods  aud  services  ive  cor.su:n3.   To 
iTiake  yoar-to-year  ccnparisons  easiar,  the-rse:  suiasuraiTSuts  tre  2iade  in  terns  of 
&   single  unit,  horsepovjer  hours  of  worh.  A  "hortspox-rer  hour"  rr.eariS  the  anount 
of  work  dona  with  cr..e  borsopowar  of  er.ergy  in  ens  hour  of  tin:£.   In  iS50,  about 
1.2  horseporer  hours  of  er.argy  were  produced  each  day  for  each  individual  in  the 
population.   Today,  tha  a:,;cunt  of  -r^nersy  of  ccuras,  is  10  tiiA^s  greater  and  still 
growing,   Tha  reason  for  this  growth  is  that  Ti',ari  havo  put  electricity  and  other 
kinds  of  enargy  to  work  running  n-.achines  which  do  thai"  work  for  them.   Energy 
froni  fission,  fro-  th-i  sun,  and  perhaps  frc::;  the  tides,  together  with  autcr.iation, 
V7ill  no  doubt  eventually  -xake  the  past  growth  lock  rather  saiali. 


Young  people  regain  in  ochooi  longer  and  do  not  go  to  work  until  between 
18  and  19  years  of  age,  en  the  average.  Retireirient  frcni  work  has  bGccnie  cor.mo"n- 
piace  for  moct  pecpia,  too.  Yet,  despite  our  impressions  to  the  contrary,  the 
average  -.•aale  child  horn  today  will  v;ork  10  years  longer  than  did  the  average 
child  born  in  1900.  Tha  reason  for  chi;^  is,  of  co-urse,  that  we  are  living  long- 
er. More  children  grov'j  up  and  live  through  more  of  the  productive  years.  And 
more  are  living  beyond  the  productive  years  into  rstirenent.  Actually,  '.cs,  to- 
day, \■::^rk  about  as  raany  hours  over  cur  lifeticie--about  33, COO  hour3--a£  people 
did  arcund  1900, 

These  are  tha  greae,  basic  changes  chat  have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
take  place  in  our  ;;cc'ieey--E;ore  people  living  -ore  3rear3  5  vcoze  iriachini-produced 
energy  utilised  and  more  years  in  our  working  lives,  VJhat  do  they  mean  to  us? 

The  X^:',  '1:'  "e  Scierce  It.   Giving;  Us 


I-7e  all  knc'7  that  scientific  in^-antions  and  discoveries  and  technological 
developr.ents  have  changed  our  lives  in  u:any  vrays.  Hew  do  sc:.:e  of  these  changes 
look  when  X'?e  e;:an'.in.^  them  statistically?  Ecv?  has  man  taken  advantage  of  the 
enorsncus  increase  in  niechanical  power  and  the  added  years  of  life  available  to 


ene  et  tne  rruxus  or  ^vTr.er:,can  ecience  ana  mgcnuity  nas  seen  ;.ne  concmu- 
ing  rise  in  our  level  cf  livirig--in  the  things  we  can  afford  to  have  and  the 
li^ultitude  of  services  xra  can  cccrriand.   The  enperts  tell  us  that  on  the  average, 
each  of  us  is  able  to  have  and  to  cons'eeie  4  tixaes  the  asount  enjoyed  by  our 
ancestors  in  lo5G,  and  txcice  the  aincunt  our  parents  had  in  1300.  And  the  pro:;- 
pects  for  the  future  appear  brighter. 

As  a  flatter  of  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  by   the  year  2000,  aver- 
age per  parson  incce:e  in  real  dollars  v?ill  be  double  what  it  is  today.   This  is 
t.»l-A7  r,'r-   .-s'-.  .■;?ffcrd,  among  other  things,  to  pay  pare  of  our  earnings  into  insurance 
3y3te;ns  that  we  can  draw  upon  after  V7e  s'co'^^   work^ 


Another  major  consoquerice  of  o'or  rising  productive  capacity  and  added 

years  at  •;7ork  is  tiaat  ve  hava  been  able  to  shortsu  tlie  length  of  the  vork 
vyeek  far  below  the  fondest  dreans  of  our  forefatliers.  Kis  length  of  the 
worl:  wesk  has  declinod  about  3  hours  per  decade  ever  since  I850,  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  atoins^  autcaatioa,  a;.id  increased  life  expectancy  will  lop  par- 
haps  15  or  20  hours  by  -bhe  year  2C00. 

Women's  housework  has  bsen  greatly  lightened,  too-,  thoiigh  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  measuring  just  how  iraich.  Food  ar.d  clothing  are  purchased  ready 
to  ccnsune  or  alsicst  ready,  education  and  religious  instruction  of  children 
are  car-ried  on  largely  outside  of  the  hone;  housevj-ork  vrLth  raodem  appliances 
cSid  interior  finishes  is  easier^  and  children  are  fewer  and  rcirely  need  at- 
tention, for  sickness*  Many  irouen  have  adjusted  to  tiiese  changes,  of  course, 
by  joining  the  ranlcs  of  the  gainfully  employed,  that  is,  they  have  transferred 
much  of  their  work  to  the  store,  office,  and  factory. 

The  next  great  change  that  has  cc;?.e  about  in  our  way  of  life  is  that  Kost 
of  us  complete  our  roles  and  responsibilities  as  parents  vhile  we  are  in 
niddle-age,  long  before  we  are  old.  It  used  to  be  that  only  one  parent  was 
alive  at  t}'ie  tiisa  the  youiigest  child  ^:as  narried.  Today,  the  average  couple 
csn  e>:.-pect  at  least  11  iriore  years  together  after  the  last  child  leaves  the 
nest.  Furthernore,  young  people  in  siodera  laachine  society  are  very  largely 
self-sufficient  and  do  not  need  their  parents  to  help  -jd-th  the  work  and  the 
rearing  of  children  as  x^as  trae  in  the  household  econcnjy  of  handicrsuCt  socie- 
ties . 

The  final  great  change  in  our  way  of  life  is  that  of  retirement  from 
wor:-:.  In  primitive  society  r^ost  people  worked  until  they  were  clainied  by 
dsaths  A  fex;  stopped  work  because  of  advanced  age  or  incurable  degenerative 
disease.  Today,  retirement  froia  ;vork  is  held  out  as  a  revrard  and  nore  and 
nore  people  are  having  a  period  of  free  years  follovjing  the  completion  of 
their  work  cai'csrs*  Houever^  retira-aerit  today  is  viewed  as  a  mixed  blessing. 
For  sane  it  represents  an  opportunity  to  rest  after  ye£ur'S  of  hard  vjork;  for 
son:.o  it  is  an  opportunity  to  t'orn  to  nev:  kinds  of  activities  of  one's  otm 
dioosingj  for  others  it  is  a  pez'iod  of  idleness  and  boredom.  Perhaps  we  have 
accepted  the  idea  of  retire.'aent  but  not  the  fact. 

With  longer  and  healthier  lives  we  might  expect  people  to  remain  at  work 
until  tlicy  reach  their  70' s^  but  the  e^erbs  thinlc  that  the  trend  toward  earl- 
ier rotira'Mnt  ^all  continue. 

In  sunsnary,  science  and  teolxnology  are  greatly  e:cten'ling  the  length  of 
life  and  the  period  of  our  working  years  along  i-ri.th  it.  At  the  saiiie  time,  our 
you.'7.g  people  are  taking  more  toTiO  in  preparation  for  tiaeir  adult  responsibili- 
ties, we  are  working  fewer  hovirs  a  weelc  iiian  our  granc^arents  worked,  and  we 
have,  on  -the  average,  nearly  2S  years  of  partial  leisure  after  our  children 
have  grown  up  and  6  years  in  retireaient  following  the  coiigiletion  of  our  work 
careers . 

■What  shall  wc  do  with  the  added  years  of  our  lives  and  with  the  many 
hours  of  free  tirr-e  science  has  given  to  us?  The  ans^^rer  to  this  question  will 
depend  largely  on  how  well  each  of  us  becoaes  infonaed  on  many  subjects  of 


significance  to  us  in  retirenent  planning  and  on  how  good  a  job  we  do  in  inak- 
iiiS  our  plans.  ?he  day  :?J.ght  ccir.O;,  concaivablyj  K'h3:-i  r.^an  vrLll  live  as  long  or 
longer  in  liis  retirexeiit  years  than  he  did  daring  his  worlclng  ye.ars.  Pre- 
retire.~ent  planning^  as  our  future  saeKis  to  predict,  becGnes  more  and  more  im- 
portant. 
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SOMB  FLORIDA  STATISTICS  CN  TH3  BI,DERLY 
1970  Census 


Statistics  of  Florida's  Aged  Popolation 

A^                                                             l^le  Femala 

60-6U  1567807  20ii,6l5 

65-69  160,593  196,513 

70-7U                                      .  132,019  155,928 

75-up  156,198  189,887 


Should  Be  Planning  for  Retirement 

Age  Both  Sexes 

liOHlli  391,901  Seriously 

h.S-h9  393, k29  Very  Seriously 

50-5U  366,3liO  Most  Seriously 

S$-^9  3U7,786  Vitally 
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Ranking  of  Florida  Couiities  With  10,000  or  More  Elderly, 
65  Years  and  Over, 
According  to  1970  U.  S.  Census,  By  Selected  Statistics 


1 

i 

Population 

Population 
65  Years  + 

Percent  of 
Population 

Percent  of 
State  Pop. 
of  Elderly 

Cuiiiulative 

Percentage  of 

Total  Elderly 

Population 

in  Florida 

Florida 

6,769,liU3 

985,690 

iii.5 

100.0 

Co'jinties 
Dade 

1,267,792 

172,725 

13.6 

17.5 

13.6 

Pir.ellas 

522,329 

153,926 

29.5 

15.6 

33.1 

Brovrard 

620,100 

lll,17U 

17.9 

11.3 

hh.k 

Palni  Beach 

3^8,753 

60,U15 

17.3 

6.1 

50.5 

Hillsborough 

ii90,625 

51,186 

10.1. 

5.2 

55.7 

Duval 

528,865 

39,50li 

7.U. 

k.o 

59.7 

Volusia 

I69,li87 

37,520 

22.1 

3.8 

.  63.5 

Sarasota 

120,  ia3 

35,551 

27.8 

3.U 

66.9 

Orange 

3Ui;,311 

33,300 

9.6 

3.ii 

70.3 

?oJl<. 

227,222 

28,Uli6 

12.5 

2.9 

73.2 

Manatee 

97,11^ 

28,298 

29.1 

2.9 

76.1 

Pasco 

75,995 

23,709 

31.2 

2.U 

78.5 

Lee 

105,216 

19,618 

18.6 

2.0 

80.5 

Lake 

69,305 

lU,6ll 

21.1 

1.5 

82.0 

Escambia 

205,33U 

13,200 

6.1 

1.3 

83.3 

Brevard 

230,006 

12,767 

^.^ 

1.3 

8U.6 

Adapted  From:  Florida's  Older  Population,  1970.  Bureau  of  Economic  and 

Business  Research,  University  of  Florida.  Economic  Leaflets 
Vol.  30,  No.  3,  March  1971. 
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STATISTICS 

SOME  INTERESTD:G  and  SOMS  SUSPRISING  figures  about  bis  SVER-GRCI'JING 
"PROBLEi>IS"  AND  HEEDS  OF  CONCEIttI  REGARDING  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZHTS 


I.  There  are  not  ong  but  two,  distinct  generations  of  senior  citizens: 

A.  1  cut  of  3  persons  aged  60,  has 

B.  a  living  parent  or  relative  over  80! 

II .  The  over  20  million  senior  citizens  today  are  6$  and  over.  They  com- 
prise about  10  percent  of  our  total  population, 
m.  VJe  are  adding  to  their  numbers  at  the  rate  of  li00,000  annually. 
IV,  In  1900  tliera  were  only  3  million  in  our  country  over  6$  years  of  age. 
V,  By  I96U  there  were  18  million,  an  increase  of  6OO  percent. 
VI,  By  1980  those  over  62  vail  number  30  millionj  by  the  year  2000,  just 
a  little  more  than  25  years  from  now,  the  figure  will  be  35  million, 
a  10  fold  increase  in  this  century. 
VII.  At  present,  in  197ii,  nearly  half  of  all  the  20  million  senior  citiaens 
over  65,  are  single  and  even  lonelier  -  and  more  an  need  of  help  than 
older  couples. 
Vm.  Of  these,  over  70  percent  are  single  women,  widows,  or  maiden  ladies. 
IX.  Tile  average  senior  couple,  65  years  and  over,  has  an  income  of  only 
$2,830  a  year.  Note:  Because  it  is  an  average  figure,  the  federal  ^ 
government  assumes  tliat  half  of  the  elderly  couples  have  less  than 
that  figure  (and  half  of  them  have  more). 
X,  TixQ   average  older  citizen  living  alone  is  assumed  to  have  an  annual 
income  of  only  $l,i;55. 
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XI.  Half  of  our  senior  citizens  over  6$,  almost  10  million,  are  in  dire 
straits  and  the  great  majority  exist  only  on  incomes  well  below  the 
dignily  level. 


MP  IN  REGARD   TO  TliEIR  HEALTH  OR  ILLS 
I.  The  average  65  year  old  is  sick  5  weelcs  out  of  each  year. 
H.  Two  of  these  weeks  are  in  bed  with  help  needed  by  a  second  person. 
III.  One  out  of  6  will  be  in  the  hospital  at  least  2  weeks. 
IV.  Out  of  the  20  million,  12  million  will  have  chronic  ailments  han^^er- 

ing  their  activities  and  1 ,25  million  will  be  invalids. 
V,  1,000,000  are  in  institutions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

PRE-RSHRMENT  PLANNING,  THEREFORE,  IS  AN  AH^ST  INDISPENSABLE  NEED 
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SESSION  Ij  "Gettaxig  Set  for  your  New  lafo" 

Narrative:  Sessioa  I 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CPLINGES  AND  MOTIONAL  ADJUSSIENT 


Aging  is  such  a  gradual  process  that  niajiy  psople  do  not  notice  any 
appreciable  change  talcing  place  In.   them  as  tiie  years  go  by.  Unless  they 
suffer  froci  poor  healtla  or  frc::i  great  enioticnal  stresses^  they  usually  do 
not  feel  that  there  has  been  any  decrease  over  the  years  in  their  efficien- 
cy in  perforrrar.g  their  vaz'icus  activities.  To  such  a  person,  at  sonie 
point  as  his  retirsj^ient  dra-'.^-s  near,  the  realisation  suddenly  ccanes  "Uiat 
soon  he  tall  be  considered  t-oo  old  to  continue  in  his  present  job,  Tiiis 
realisation  frequently  shocks  hiia  and  causes  him  to  become  fearful  and 
disturbed  about  "old  age,"  vrhich  is  now  looiiing  before  him. 

However,  tl:ie  individual,  and  socieiy,  tco^  should  realize  that  one 
does  not  go  in  one  single  step  frcza  youth  to  raiddle  age  or  from  middle  age 
to  old  age.  The   individual  and  society  sliould  realize  also  that  there  is 
not  just  one  kind  of  age,  A  person  rvay  be  a  nurrjber  of  different  "ages"  at 
the  sane  time.  These  should  be  considered  carefully  before  establishing 
one's  "true"  age. 

Different  Kinds  of  "Ages" 

There  is,  of  co-crse,  chronological  age,  that  is,  the  actual  nunber 
of  years  a  person  has  lived*  Most  of'tea,  unfort"xiatoly,  co2^$)ulsory  re- 
tirement is  based  on  this  cloronological  age.  But  there  are  also  other 
ages,  iJiiich  regrett-ably,  are  too  infi'equentily  tcJ-:&n  fjrito  consideration, 
A  person  >.'ho  has  had  70  birthdays  niay  havB  i^.o  physical  condition  of  the 
average  $0  year-old.  He  x^b:^  have  a  phi.losophy  and  a  teiparaitent  -.rhioh  are 
usually  found  in  a  rrach  youTiger  person  — >  he  Liay  be  "yoviig  at  hear-b",  as 
the  saying  goes.  In  that  case  his  outlook  en  life  roay  be  tiiat  of  a  person 
of  30  or  kOt     He  siay  also  have  th.e  quicl<xie3s  and  keenness  of  intellect  rtore 
often  found  in  a  rnuch  younger  person,  so  'that  his  intellectual  age  is  inuch 
lower  than  his  chronological  age  of  70. 

The  rate  of  advance  in  chronological  age  is,  of  course,  the  sane  for 
everyone^  every  12-xon-b2:i  period  adds  1  year,  Fut  -the  rate  of  advance  in. 
other  kinds  of  age  may  be  very  different  in  different  people,  and  the  rates 
of  physical,  eiTiOtional,  and  intellectual  development  may  be  quite  different 
in  the  saji:e  person.  Sor*i©  people  develop  physically  very  rapidly,  others 
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very  sloirly.  And  some  people  develop  at  one  pace  physically,  at  anotJtier 
pace  eraotionally,  and  staaJ.  another  pace  axstsllectually.  E^'an  within  the 
process  of  physical  aging;,  an  individaal  may  be  subject  to  different  rates 
of  aging;  for  e^iaEiple^  a  ir-an  of  any  chronological  age  may  have  the  sight 
of  a  man  of  20^  the  hearing  of  a  man  of  $0^   and  the  liver  of  a  man  of  80, 

As  a  rale 5  the  rate  of  physical  growth  is  most  rapid  before  the  per- 
son is  actually  bom.  After  birth,  although  the  hcJoy  and  the  child  grow 
rapidly,  the  rate  of  growth  gradually  decreases.  Rslatod  to  this  change  in 
the  ra-be  of  growth  is  'Lha  fact  that  ihe   older  a  pert'on  becones,  the  longer 
it  takes  for  him  to  recover  from  an  injxiry  -«  the  damaged  tissues  just  do 
not  repair  themselves  as  rapidly  in  an  older  person  as  in  a  younger  one. 
(See  oiir  Section  on  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longe'^/ity" )  <> 

Most  of  our  capacities  (strengtii,  imscxilar  coordination,  agility, 
learning  ability,  reasoning  ability'',  etc.)  increase  VQry  rapidly  during 
childhood  and  early  adulthood  and  most  reach  a  peal:  in  the  individual's 
20 's  or  30' s.  Then  some  of  them,  particularly  the  physical  capacities, 
stert  to  decline.  Intellectual  abilities  usually  decline  nucli  later  and 
much  more  slowly.  Sometiass  Uiey  do  not  begin  to  decline  at  all  until  the 
person  is  quite  advanced  in  age,  if  then.  Esiotional  stability  also  may  not 
decline  at  all  and  may  even  continue  to  advance  into  veiy  old  agej  a  person 
may  become  increasingly  batter  able  to  accept  vdiatever  comes  along  as  he 
advances  in  years  and  experience. 

Reaction  to  Aging 

It  is  not  kno^'jn  precisely  why  the  organs  of  the  body  begin  to 
function  less  efficiently  with  age,  or  vjhy  there  is  a  slowing  down  in  the 
operation  of  tiie  faculties,  but  physical  aging  is  an  undeniable  fact.  The 
individual  xjiust  accept  the  fact,  but  he  should  not  allow  it  to  color  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions.  Frequently,  when  a  person  is  forced  into  re- 
tirement, he  begins  to  feel  that  all  kinds  of  acti%'lty  are  things  of  the 
past  for  him,  and  he  begins  to  think  and  act  like  an  old,  old  man.  From, 
this  attitude  spring  such  stat-ements  as  "Oh,  I'm  too  old  to  learn  that", 
or  "You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks".  But  such  statements  cannot  be 
accepted  at  their  face  value.  Usually  they  indicate  something  quite 
different  from  an  inabilitj''  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  They  indicate  that 
the  spealver  just  doesn't  feel  like  making  the  effort  and  is  falling  back  on 
his  age  as  an  excuse  for  his  sluggishness,  or  that  he  may  be  afraid  of  fail- 
ing and  psychologically  cannot  take  the  risk. 

Of  course,  scsiQ  people  over-react  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  an 
effort  to  prove  that  society  is  t-n^ong  in  considering  them  aged,  they  insist 
on  acting  liice  20«year-olds .  But  -uhe  fact  that  a  retires  can  no  longer 
play  three  sets  of  teiinis  in  an  afternoon,  or  do  the  Mexican  Hat  Dance,  or 
carry  a  huge  bag  of  groceries  si):  bloclrs.  does  not  mean  that  he  is  decrepit, 
or  useless,  or  unwanted.  It  merely  means  that  certain  activities  and 
functions  are  no  longer  open  to  him,  just  as  a  man  of  20  cannot  be  expected 
to  counsel  a  person  in  trouble  by  drawing  on  a  deep  fund  of  personal  exper- 
ience. 
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Probably  ^iOre  people  worrj^  ebout  a  dscline  in  tiieir  intellectual 
ability  than  about  ejiy  other  sort  of  declina.  On  this  pointy,.  hOT/ever, 
there  is  the  least  cause  for  worr^^/,  Act\:ally^  intellectual  ability  is 
impaired  chiefly  wheii  the  circulation  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  lowered 
to  the  point  that  the  brain  is  seriously  deprived  of  o;cygen.  ThJLs  can 
happen  in  serious  cases  of  arteriosclsrcsis^  tiiat  is,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  A.iother  factor  which  can  ac-fcuanj--  impair  the  intellectual 
abilit3r  of  the  individual  is  a  dangerously  low  vitainin  reserve.  More 
often  there  is  only  a  seening  decline  in  intellectual  capacity  because 
an  older^ person  reacts  more  sloijly  to  the  stimulation  of  his  senses^ 
principally  because  of  a  decline  in  the  sharpness  of  his  senses,  such  as 
sight  and  hearing.  He  is  getting  less  evidence  frori  the  world  outside 
him  or  he  is  getting  this  evidence  more  slovrly.  Hence,  he  acts  more 
slowly  and  there  seems  to  be  a  declijae  in  his  intellectual  ability*  Also^ 
older  people  tend  to  becorae  upset  enoticnally  when  under  stress.  Under 
these  circurustances  people  of  all  ages  react  inappropriately  or  on  the 
basis  of  insufficient  evidence*  Thus,  an  increased  touchiness  on  the 
part  of  some  older  people  may  sten  from  emotional  stress,  not  from  a  de- 
crease in  their  intellectual  powers*  In  addition,  vith  sone  older  people 
there  may  be  a  decrease  in  motivation  or  interest  and  a  narrowing  of  out- 
look which  Biakes  it  appear  that  there  has  been  some  decline  in  their  in- 
tellectual ability. 

Formerly  a  nvunber  of  tests  seeraed  to  indicate  that  after  a  certain 
point  there  was  a  proportionate  decrease  in  intellectual  capacity  as  a 
person  aged.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  that  in  these  tests  there  v^ere 
a  nuBiber  of  factors  vrhich  rm^e   the  results  suspect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tests  were  not  necessarily  good  laeasuremants  of  intelligence,  since 
the  degree  of  success  of  one  t-slDJnig  the  test  was  at  least  partially  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  learning  which  the  person  has  acquired  before 
talcing  the  testj  and  'even  today  the  older  a  pei'son  is,  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  foHoal  education  that  he  is  likely"  to  have  had.  Second,  the 
tests  cc7,ipared  taa  achievements  of  a  group  of  yomiger  people  m.th   those 
of  a  gro-ap  of  older  people  xvdthout  taking  jjcito   account  the  degree  of  in- 
tellectual capacity  which  the  older  people  had  had  \ihen  they  x^ere  in  the 
same  age  as  the  youiager  people  being  tested.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
younger  people  being  tested  sirroly  had  more  natural  intellectual  ability. 
Thus,  the  older  people  may  not  have  suffered  any  decline  at  all  in  their 
intellectual  ability-  perhaps  this  particular  group  just  wasn't  as  in- 
telligent to  begin  ^;ith.  Third,  when  older  people  are  tested,  they  fre- 
quently do  not  expect  to  do  as  well  as  ti).eir  younger  colleagues,  and  this 
feeling  of  apprehension  and  laclc  of  self-confidence  may  interfere  with 
their  responses  and  vnay   cause  them  to  do  more  poorly.  More  reces'it  studies, 
in  which  the  sa^Tie  people  have  been  tested  at  different  stages  of  their 
lives,  seam  to  indicate  tlmt  there  is  no  significant  decline  in  intellectual 
ability  as  a  person  ages.  In  fact,  in  scaae  areas  of  intellectual  ability 
such  as  Judgment,  there  is  a  continvdng  increase  in  this  ability  until  the 
seventh  or  eighth  decade  of  life. 
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Ad.-justfient  to  Retii-gnen-t 

E:r,ot±cmHYs   rotireraent  inposes  a  nunber  of  stresses.  It  is  frequen't- 
ly  a  devastating  blow  to  a  parson  to  be  denied  the  right  to  continue  to  do 
a  job  which  he  is  doing  ■well  and  to  be  separated  frcn  fariiliar  activities 
vhich  pro\'ide  hiiu  i-rith  a  stable  and  lueaningful  kind  of  life.  In  addition^ 
the  retiree  may  have  to  face  the  stress  of  adjusting  to  living  on  a  redaced 
inccrae,  This^,  in  turn,  Kay  necessitate  a  change  of  residence  and  other  iin'» 
ancial  retrenckT.ents«  Retireiv.ent  riay  be  stressful  to  scne  degree;  even  for 
the  individual  who  leaves  the  job  of  his  CaH  volition.  For  this  reason;,  the 
retiree  should  do  everything  he  can  to  iTiake  the  adjustr.snt  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. And  one  v;ay  of  doing  this  is  to  plan  •^■jisely  and  well  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  retirement.  Now  is  not  too  early,  and  really,  it  is  never  too 
early  o 

VJhen  retirexiient  finally  comes,  he  should  not  svibnit  tanely  to  the 
sterotyping  of  society',  which  tends  to  lui-ip  aLl  retirees  in  one  category 
labeled  "old"  and  tends  to  e^rpect,  and  even  to  denand,  of  all  of  ihc^  a 
cert-ain  pattern  of  behavior.  As  we  have  seen,  length  of  years  is  only  one 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  grovrfch  of  a  human  being.  Although  it  is  tiie 
easiest  to  use,  it  is  usually  the  least  reliable. 

The  retiree  should  keep  in  nind  that  the  unfortunate  reputation  of 
old  age  arises  frcn  the  nis conception  that  aging  naans  only  decline-  This 
is  untrue.  For  losses  in  certain  physical  and  laental  capacities,  there  are 
gains  in  others.  With  v;aning  po-..-ers  of  speed  in  adaption,  there  cone  cgs.- 
pensating  increases  in  Exd.ll,  Some  decline  in  meiuory  for  petty  details  is 
often  offset  by  better  judgr-'ent.  Broader  vision  and  great  consciousness  of 
social  responsibility  are  other  gains  of  later  KaUvi:"ity,  Often  the  gains 
exceed  the  Ics^os   and  the  mature  years  provide  a  rich  potential  for  groi-rth 
of  character  and  wisdcsi. 

Every  day,  thousands  of  recraits  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
tired, many  of  i/rhon  are  finding  reti.rexent  a  rich  and  satisfying  kind  of 
life.  If  the  retiree  begins  to  turn  in  upon  himself,  to  feel  useless  and, 
unwanted  and  decrepit,  he  raay  find  himself  moving  in  an  unliappy  circle- 
Frustration  frequently  leads  to  depression,  depression  to  loss  of  appetite, 
loss  of  appetite  to  iripropcr  diet,  improper  diet  to  illness,  and  illness  to 
further  depression,  whereapon  the  individual  starts  aroT^d  the  circle  again. 
It  is  true  that  masiy   of  the  beds  in  hospitals  and  hones  are  occupied  by 
victims  of  senility,  but  in  most  cases,  a  senility  tliat  should  not  have 
happened.  It  should  bo  r£.T.e:Ti>ered  that  seriility  fro.Ti  emotional  causes  can 
be  prevented  by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  individual  himself.  Society 
offers  some  help  to  the  indi\'idual  in  this  area  <—  it  should  offer  mere  r^ 
but  it  is  up  to  the  indi-iadual  to  develop  and  to  nurture  the  proper  dis" 
position  or  teir^peranent  and  to  construct  for  himself  a  pleasing  and  roeax''- 
ingful  pattern  of  life. 

First,  the  individual  should  honestly  and  courageously  face  the 
facts.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  learn  to  live  v?ith  the  decline  in  bis 
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physical  capacities.  Ke  rrast  no  longer  expect  to  do  nany  of  the  things 
which  he  formerly  did,  \7hcn  his  strength  and  agility  and  staiaina  were  un- 
impaired. Ke  should  guard  his  health  carefiilly  so  that  -there  will  be  no 
unnecessary  physical  deterioration.  He  should  have  periodic  physical 
examinations^  he  should  talce  care  to  laaintain  a  balanped  diet,  and  he 
should  make  sure  that  he  gets  proper  exercise  and  sufficient  rest. 

Second^  he  should  accept  gracefully  the  limitations  which  his  re- 
duced inccrae  inposes  on  hin^,  even  if  his  reduced  resources  involve  a  loss 
of  "status"  in  the  eyas  of  his  neighbors.  After  all,  by  the  tiir.e  a  person 
reaches  retirercent  age,  he  should  have  accuriralated  a  mountain  of  evidence 
attesting  to  the  folly  of  worrying  overly  nruch  about  maintaining  status,  of 
"keeping  up  with  the  Joneses".  Keeping  up  with  your  ovaa  needs  is  what 
counts. 

Third,  he  should  plan  carefully  to  utilize  his  new  leisure  profit- 
ably. Everyone  needs  ttie  feeling  that  he  is  being  creatively  productivis. 
Since  the  retiree  no  longer  finds  fulfillment  of  this  need  in  enplcyiaent, 
he  jTidst  seek  fulfillsisnt  elsev;hare,  in  hobbies,  in  cultural  activities,  or 
in  services  to  his  famly,  his  friends,  his  church,  s^/nagogue,  or  his  con- 
r/iinity.  Now  he  vrHl  have  true  for  interests  and  hobbies  for  which  he  was 
always  too  busy  before,  but  he  should  not  grasp  at  just  any  nethod  of  kill- 
ing tine.  Such  activities,  bom  in  desperation  and  nurtured  in  boredon, 
cannot  long  fill  the  need  for  puiposeful  productivity,  Cn,  the  other  hand, 
something  which  he  really  enjoys,  particularly  if  it  gives  help  or  pleasiire 
to  others,  can  provide  a  life  in  retirement  viiich  is  deeply  satisi^dng. 


NOTES 
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SESSION  I:  "Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life"^ 


Goal:  To  see  that  all  participants  know  the  I'^ays  and 
2ieans  of  setting  up  personal  plaxining  for 
retirement. 


A.  Attitudes  laake  the  greatest  difference,  (not  retirv^ant  from  life 
b"at  to  nei:'  way  of  life), 

B.  Planning  well  enough  ahead  (ten  years  or  laore  ic  Tiot   too  early). 

C.  Nine  steps  in  successful  retirecxent  planning: 

VjTTH  1 .  Define  your  concept  of  retirement  (personal  likes  and 

dislines). 

DISCUSSIONS         2.  KsOco  decisions  on  the  basis  of  fact  (get  all  the  facts). 

3.  Be  open-rrJlrided  in  collecting  retirement  ideas  (get 
ON  practical  advice  frou  those  already  retired). 

li.  Do  your  ovm  advance  plarining:  prepare  for  new  career 
training  in  spare  time  vhile  yet  vrorlcang  (see  Session 
VII).  Don't  depend  solely  on  companies). 

5.  Consult  your  wife  (your  day-to-day  contact  vn.ll  now  be 
Kuch  longer,  Vfnat  tdJJ.  your  rstirenant  mean  to  your 
wife  and  other  iiieii±>ers  of  your  family  (personal,  emo- 
tional,  financial)? 

6.  Make  a  long-range  "elastic"  plan  (start  esirly  and  revise 
as  necessary). 

7.  Don't  set  financial  goals  too  high  (avoid  "keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses"  even  when  retired) . 

8.  Choose  a  location  in  which  to  live  (city,  rui^al,  travel- 
ing, weather  considerations,  size  of  evrclling,  etc.). 
IiJhere  do  you  thini:  you  v:snu  to  live?  l-liy?  VJhat  will 

IJITK  this  mean  in  terms  of  change  in  life  pattern? 

9.  Follow  through  on  your  plan  (establish  schedule  of  im- 
DISCUSSIONS           plsaentation,  a  yearly  review,  and  adhere  to  plan). 

ON  ■   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

•K-See  Appendixes  #1 ,  #2  and  #^  for  recommended  reading  material  available 

on  this  sub;3ect 
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PRE-RSriRB^'Si^T  PROGRAM  t 

SESSION  II:  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity" 


Narrative;  Session  II 
(A) 

WHAT  IS  "EEALTE"   IN  AGING? 

Thanks  to  the  wonderxal  progress  made  by  scientists,  medical  research- 
ers, and  public  health  officials  during  the  past  few  decades,  most  of  us  can 
count  on  living  longer  than  our  grandparents  did.  In  1900  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  a  newborn  baby  was  k9h  years.  A  person  of  60  could  espect  to  live  to 
the  age  of  yU-g.  Today,  an  average  infant-  can  be  expected  to  live  about  69k 
years,  and  the  60-year-old  to  77^.  Thus,  practically  within  our  lifetime,  20 
years  have  been  added  to  the  infant's  life  expectancy,  and  the  average  person 
of  60  can  count  on  living  3  years  longer  than  his  1900  counterpart. 

Most  doctors  believe  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  lifespan  of 
older  persons  can  be  increased  considerably.  Most  animals  live  to  an  age  about 
seven  times  their  age  at  maturity.  Only  the  human  animal  falls  short  of  that 
marie.  The  average  man  lives  to  be  only  about  three  times  his  age  at  maturity. 
Since  he  stops  growing  around  the  age  of  20,  perhaps  his  average  lifespan  some- 
day will  carry  him  to  an  average  age  of  1^0  or  175. 

You  may  think  you  do  not  want  to  live  to  be  1^0,  but  if  the  I50-year-old 
man  of  the  future  were  to  be  the  equivalent  of  today's  75-year-old  man,  you 
would  doubtless  change  your  mind.  Remember  that  a  person  of  any  age  today  is 
"yoxmger"  than  a  person  of  the  same  age  in  1900.  Then,  a  man  of  50  was  oldj 
today,  a  man  of  $0   is  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  average  person  today  cannot 
even  begin  to  be  considered  old  until  he  is  in  his  70' s  or  80' s. 

Of  course,  as  vre  advance  in  years,  we  are  more  likely  to  become  ill. 
Many  people  are  upset  by  the  increasing  percentage  of  deaths  due  to  cancer, 
arteriosclerosis,  and  heart  disease.  But  th^  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
greater  percentage  of  deaths  attributable  to  these  diseases  is  due  to  the 
smaller  percentage  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  gastroenteritis, 
the  leading  killers  a  generator  or  two  ago.   Ail  t-hese  latter  diseases  are 
caused  by  infections  that  can  be  much  better  controlled  and  cured  today.  The 
65-year-old  who  worries  about  fatal  diseases  should  remember  that  medical 
science  is  succeeding  in  its  fight  against  these  infectious  diseases.  Because 
of  this  success,  most  deaths  today  aire  due  to  chronic  diseases  like  cancer, 
heart  disease,  or  arteriosclerosis,  a  slovf  developing  condition  ihat   usually 
does  not  make  its  presence  known  until  disease  is  al^eac^y  in  a  late  stage. 
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Today  the  medical  scientist  is  most  concerned  vTith  detecting  these  diseases  in 
their  early  stages  so  as  to  increase  the  probability  of  effecting  a  cvire. 

All  of  -us  are  sub;3ect  to  aging,  starting  from  the  nonient  of  conception. 
Aging  is  part  of  the  grov/iiig  process.  As  "the  individuaT.  r^tures,  there  takes 
place  a  const-ant  and  simult-aneous  tearing  do/Ti  of  old  t^-ssue  and  a  building  up 
of  new  tissue.  In  children,  the  building  up  process  is  more  rapid  than  the 
tearing  dcvm  process.  VJhen  the  cliild  becomes  an  adult,  the  tearing  doi>7n  pro- 
cess begins  to  catch  up  with  the  building  up  process.  But  tliroughout  our  en- 
tire lives  J  lie   are  all  subject  to  this  sinrultaneoug  dual  process. 

Changes  Eroueht  About  by  Aging 

As  we  age^  a  nunber  of  changes  t-ake  place  in  our  bodies.  These  changes 
are  very  evident.  Tal:e  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for  example,  Kost  children  are 
able  to  adjust  their  eyes  au-ixmaticalj-y^  and  equally  '.roll,  to  distant  objects 
and  to  close  objects.  But  as  they  gro'v?  older  t!-iair  ability  to  make  this 
automatic  adjus'tr^ent  decreases.  Eventually,  they  may  have  to  rely  on  glassess. 
Today  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  wesi'ing  glasses,  so  most  people  are  able 
to  adjust  to  this  physical  impair-ment  very  well.  The  ears  are  similarly 
affected,  for  heeirir.g  ability,  too,  decreases  gradually.  Today,  people  are 
able  to  adjust  to  not  hearing  as  well  as  they  used  to,  even  to  the  point  of 
relying  on  hearing  aids  if  their  hearing  is  seriously  impaired.  We  must 
realise  that  a  decrease  in  agility,  in  muscular  coordination  and  stamina  is  a 
natural  byproduct  of  aging,  and  :iiust  be  accepted  and  adjusted  to.  Normally, 
these  are  not  serious  impairments.  Of  course  they  may  affect  one's  ability 
to  play  basebell  but,  except  in  extrem.e  cases,  ihey  are  not  disabling  for  the 
average  person. 

Many  aspects  of  the  aging  process  are  strongly  influenced  by  heredity 
and  environment.  Environment  is  a  very  broad  term.  It  includes  every  extern- 
al influence  which  can  affect  the  individual  in  any  way:  the  climate,  his 
job,  his  diet,  his  recreation,  the  influences  of  other  huraan  beings  and  of 
everything  x^ith  which  he  comes  in  contact,  however  remotely.  As  yet,  not  much 
is  kna-.^  about  hovf  to  influence  heredity,  but  more  and  more  is  being  learned 
about  controlling  environment.  The  increased  lifespan  can  be  e:<plained,  in 
part,  by  our  ability  to  influence  and  regulate  envirorjnant.  (NOTE;  Send  for 
booklet  "Choosing  a  Hearing  Aid"  (Enclose  ^$^)   to:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20l;02)  or  (at  25?^)  ""fou  and 
Your  Hearing"  by  Norton  Canfield,  M.D.  to;  Public  Affairs  Pamphleta,  38l  Park 
Ave.,  South,  N.I.,  N.Y.  10016.) 

Ccntrolling  cur  Snviroriment 

As  transportation  becomes  easier,  for  exaraple,  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly easy  to  move  to  a  more  favorable  climate.  Similarly,  as  more  lias  been 
learned  about  the  effects  of  different  foods  on  the  boc^,  it  has  become  easier 
to  choose  a  more  beneficial  diet.  So  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  health  in 
retireTient,  it  is  clearly  in  our  interest  to  control  our  environment  most 
advantageously.  What  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  do  in  that  connection? 

1 .  Now  that  more  people  have  access  to  physicians '  services  than  ever 
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before,  we  should  all  have  a  complete  medical  checkup  periodically,  say  about 
once  a  year.  Of  course,  in  addition,  one  should  consult  a  physician  whenever 
one  is  ill  or  suspects  that  he  may  be  ill.  But  even  if  there  is  apparently 
nothing  v^rong  with  us,  we  should  have  a  periodic  examination.  In  this  way 
conditions  can  often  ba  detected  early  enough  to  perrait  a  cure.  For  ej^juple, 
many  cancers  are  curable  if  detected  in  their  early  stages.  Women  have  been 
much  smarter  in  this  respect  than  men.  Cancer  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  breast 
has  decreased  largely  because  so  laajiy  women  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  have  sought  treatment  as  soon  as  any  of  these 
syiKptoms   appear.  Many  woiaen  havo  been  completely  cured  because  they  acted  in 
time.  t 

A  complete  checkup  should  i:nclude  optical  and  dental  examinations.  Fail- 
ing eyesight  not  properly  corrected  by  glasses  is  responsible  for  many 
accidents  to  older  people.  Bad  teeth  may  make  it  necessary  to  follow  a  diet 
which  does  not  meet  nutritional  needs. 

2.  Each  of  us  should  make  sure  that  he  has  a  balanced  diet,  one  that 
meets  his  individual  needs.  Recant  research  on  the  effect  of  various  foods  on 
t^e  body  seems  to  indicate  that  arteriosclerosis  may  be  caused  by  foods  high 
in  cholesterol  content,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  the  fat  of  meats.  Al- 
though science,  at  this  point,  can  say  only  that  these  foods  ma;^  contribute  to 
hardening  of  the  arteri-es,  such  foods  should  not  be  eaten  to  excess.  Purther- 
moi^,  unless  one  xra.tches  his  diet  carefully  he  is  likely  to  become  overweight, 
particularly  in  his  lator  years.  Excess  weight  is  never  desirable.  It  con- 
tributes to  fatigue,  and   it  can  be  dangerous.  In  later  life,  the  degenerative 
diseases  occur  most  often  araong  people  who  are  overweight. 

3.  Kake  sure  that  you  get  enough  rest  and  proper  exercise.  Too  little 
rest  is  dangerous,  but  too  much  rest  is  not  good  either.  Naturally,  one  can- 
not engage  in  very  strenuous  exercise  as  he  grows  older,  but  he  should  have 
moderate  exercise,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  Hany  people  xxiio  suffer  from 
heart  trouble  are  afraid  to  move  unnecessarily,  but  medicaQ.  men  believe  that 
for  raost  heart  patients  a  moderate  activity  is  better  than  total  inactivity. 
For  one  thing,  these  doctors  point  out  that  most  fatal  heart  attacks  occur 
during  the  night  while  the  individual  is  asleep.  Furthermore,  stimulating 
mental  activity  contributes  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  individual.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  in  veiy  few  cases  is  declining  intellectual  ability  due 
to  physical  causes.  Therefore,  it  is  extremely  inqportant  that  we  continue  to 
carry  on  intellectual  activities  after  retire.-aent.  Interesting  intellectixal 
pursuits  are  available  for  people  of  every  age,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
locate  them. 

4.  Take  special  measures  to  avoid  accidents.  Although  we  are  pix)ne  to 
associate  incapacity  with  poor  health,  actually  it  is  accidents  that  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  incapacitating  of  older  people.  Every  year  more 
than  90,000  Americans  lose  their  lives  through  accidents;  almost  U0,000  of 
th&m  are  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  alone.  Accidents  rank  Uth  among  the 
leading  causes  of  death  of  people  of  all  ages.  For  people  ovar  65,  accidents 
rank  6th.  In  1957^  there  were  26,800  fatal  accidents  to  persons  aged  65  or 
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over  in  the  United  States,  about  16,000  of  them  due  to  falls.  As  we  grow  old- 
er, therefore,  ue  should  talce  greater  precautions  to  avoid  accidents.  Try  to 
eliminate  all  accidents  in  your  home.  Bo  not  wait  to  repsiir  a  loose  board  or 
a  shaky  railing  on  the  stairs;  to  tack  down  a  loose  rug;  or  to  have  faulty  wir- 
ing repaired.  On  the  positive  side,  be  ready  to  think  of  extra  safety  fea- 
tures that  can  be  installed  to  reduce  accidents  still  further.  '. 

VJhat  Does  the  V/ord  Health  Signify? 

Most  definitions  of  health  emphasize  that  it  implies  more  than  the  mere 
absence  of  disease.  V7e  might  say  that  health  is  a  state  of  relative  balance  of, 
and  adjustment  to,  the  forces  that  tend  to  disturb  our  physical  and  emotional 
■well-being.  This  definition  suggests  the  need  to  adjust  willingly  to  the  lower 
economic  status  which  reduction  of  income  in  rstiixsnent  may  bring.  It  also 
points  up  the  need  to  free  oneself  from  anything  which  tends  to  upset  one's 
emotions.  Try  to  malce  sure,  for  example,  that  funds  will  be  available  to  pay 
for  sickness  or  disability  expenses.  Keeping  up  one's  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  is  one  way  of  contributing  to  health  after  retirement —  not  only 
"financial  health"  but  also  emotional  heaHii, 

This  definition  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  availability  of  rehabili- 
tation for  the  aged.  There  is  hardly  a  person  alive,  of  any  age,  who  is  entire- 
ly free  from  some  impainaent  or  disability,  or  lessening  of  powers.  Fortunate- 
ly, most  of  these  impairments  are  not  really  incapacitating,  and  almost  all  of 
them  can  be  kept  from  being  completely  incapacitating.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  for 
example,  is  a  very  serious  thing.  It  can  prevent  one  from  engaging  in  many 
activities  which  formerly  were  part  of  one's  nonoal  routine.  But  there  are 
many,  many  activities  from  which  the  loss  would  not  bar  him.  If  proper  rehabili- 
tation measures  were  taJcen,  e.g.,  supplying  him  with  an  artificial  limb  and 
training  him  in  its  use,  the  number  of  activities  which  he  could  perform  would 
be  increased  still  further. 

In  all  but  extreme  cases  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  restore  the  person 
to  a  productive  life,  or  at  least  to  the  point  where  he  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
care  for  himself.   In  rehabilitation,  the  important  consideration  is  not  what 
the  person  has  lost,  but  what  he  has  left.  A  very  badly  paralyzed  individual, 
for  example,  may  be  totally  unable  to  carry  on  in  a  normal  gainful  occupation.  _ 
But  there  are  many  things  mich  rehabilitation  can  enable  him  to  do  for  hdia- 
self .  Certain  mechanical  devices  may  make  it  possible  for  him  to  dress  him- 
self. V/ithout  these  aids,  he  is  helpless;  with  them  he  is  able  to  perform  at 
least  seme  of  his  normal  daily  activities.  Actually,  with  these  mechanical 
helps  he  is  as  badly  paralyzed  as  he  was  without  them.  Yet  his  total  health 
has  been  increased,  since  he  has  been  enabled  to  adjust  to  his  condition.  He 
is  now  nearer  to  that  state  of  relative  balance  of  which  we  spoke  before. 

Conclusion 

In  the  final  analysis,  maintenance  of  health  is  much  the  same  for  the 
older  person  as  for  anyone  else.  The  older  person  must  take  a  little  greater 
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care,  mainly  because  his  recuperative  powers  diminish  some>7hat  as  he  grov;s 
older.  Health  naintenance  is  largely  a  matter  of  consnon  sense.  You  are 
doubtless  already  avrare  that  you  should  have  pei-iodic  physical  ex3:iinations; 
thai  you  should  watch  your  diet;  and  that  you  should  get  enough  rest  and 
exercise.  But  vre  are-  all  too  prone  to  let  things  slide,  to  plan  to  start 
"tor;orrow"  on  sor.isthing  that  doesn't  seem  especially  pressing.  So  lihen  you 
ultimately  retire,  resolve  definitely  to  take  positive  steps  to  maintain  yoxir 
liealth.  A  healthy,  well-adjusted,  productive  life  of  retireraent  will  do  more 
than  add  years  to  your  life;  it  will  also  add  life  to  your  years I 


NOTE:  For  information  about  purchase  of  drugs  and  vitamins  at  much  lower     ^ 
cost,  write:  The  Direct  Drug  Servioe,  823  Upshur  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20011.  (Sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  1627  K  St.,  N.V7.,  Washington,  D.C.  20Q06)-5S- 

Another  large  group  offerijig  a  mail  order  drug  service  is:  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (Mail  Order  Dopt.)  122li.  -  2U  St.> 
N.¥.,  I'Jashington,  D.C.  20037.  (Florida  only:  Ili3  Central  Ave., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33701)* 

-or- 

NRTil-riARP  Pharmacy  Florida  Retired  Persons  Pharmacy 

122it  -  2k  St.,  N.W.,  6500  -  3U  St.,  N. 

Washington,  D.C,  2003?*  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  3373> 


*These  names  given  for  informational  purposes  only  and  does  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
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SESSION  II:  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity" 


Narrative:  Session  II 
(3) 

NUTRITION 

We  all  like  to  eat.  In  fact,  most  of  us  get  such  a  kick  out  of  eating 
that  we  seldom  have  in  niind  that  food  does  two  things  in  addition  to  giving 
pleasure.  Firsts  it  gives  us  the  ener^T  we  need  to  live  our  daily  lives. 
Second^  it  builds  up  the  body  and  keeps  it  functioning  smoothly.  The  pleas\ire 
aspect  really  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  other  two,  except  that  it 
frequently  gets  in  their  way.  Too  often  the  foods  ^ich  give  us  the  most 
pleasure,  unless  they  are  used  judiciously,  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  body.  Hence,  regrets  and  tears — and  dieting. 

Food  for  Energy 

The  body  needs  energy  to  perform  its  fimctions,  just  as  any  machine  needs 
fuel  to  operate.  Almost  all  foodis  and  drinks  supply  the  body'  with  energy.  But 
don't  confuse  the  tenn  enerpy  as  used  here  with  the  popular  use  of  the  word  to 
mean  vigor  and  vitality.  It  means  merely  the  capacity  for  performing  ary  func- 
tion. We  need  energy  to  keep  up  the  action  of  our  hearts,  to  digest,  to 
breathe.  Even  while  we  are  sleeping,  over  bodies  are  using  energy  to  perform 
these  functions.  Weight  for  weight,  sugar  is  the  best  source  of  the  energy 
needed  by  the  body,  but  it  does  little  else  for  the  body.  Other  foods,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  supply  us  with  this  energy,  but  also  help  in  building  up 
and  maintaining  the  body.  It  is  these  latter  foods  that  are  most  ia^^ortant  in 
our  diets. 

Most  Americans  are  calorie-conscious  without  i^ally  understanding  vAiat  a 
calorie  is.  It  is  merely  a  measure  of  energy.  Just  as  a  minute  is  a  measure 
of  time  and  an  inch  is  a  measure  of  distance.  If  the  body  cannot  use  up  all 
the  calories  it  tsikes  in,  it  stores  the  excess  as  fat,  to  be  used  in  time  of 
future  need.  Overweight  is  caused  by  too  much  storijig  of  this  fat.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  don't  take  in  enough  calories  for  the  requirements  of  the 
body,  the  system  begins  to  draw  on  this  store  of  fat.  Thus  people  can  reduce 
by  staying  on  a  low-calorie  diet.  Of  course,  if  a  diet  of  insTifficient 
calories  is  maintained  indefinitely,  all  the  excess  stored  fat  will  be  used 
up  and  the  body  will  then  start  to  draw  on  the  remaining  fat,  which  is  needed 
for  a  healthy  boc^.  This  will  cause  underweight. 

Our  Lessenirig  Need  for  Energy 

As  \ie   grow  older,  we  tend  to  "slow  up"  our  activities.  Our  bodies  usual- 
ly require  less  and  less  energy,  and  hence  fewer  calories,  to  operate  efficient- 
ly. That  is  why,  if  we  diaintain  the  same  diet  throughout  our  lives,  we  tend  to 
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put  on  weight.  The  body  uses  up  fewer  of  the  calories  that  we  take  in,  and     | 
has  more  to  store  as  fat. 

Our  Contiiiuing  Need  for  Nutrients 

Altiiough  our  need  for  calories  decreases  as  we  grow  older,  our  need  for 
the  various  nutritive  elements  of  food  does  not  decrease.  The  reason  is  that 
in  the  human  body  there  is  a  continuous  tearing  down  of  old  tissues  and  a 
building  up  of  new.  In  children  the  building  up  is  faster  than  the  tearing 
dotm,  so  that  the  whole  body  grows.  In  early  adulthood  the  tearing-down  process 
begins  to  catch  up  with  the  building-up  process..  But  throughout  our  lives  the 
cells  in  our  bodies  are  constantly  being  nourished.  Some  are  wearing  out;  and 
others  are  replacing  thein.  Therefore,  building  laaterials  are  needed  at  all 
ages  to  keep  this  process  in  good  working  order.  : 

Every  food  product  is  made  up  of  one  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
the  follovrijig  elanents:  proteiii,  vitamins,  minerals,  fat,  carbohydrates,  and 
water.  Each  of  those  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  proper  development  and  functio^r 
ing  of  the  human  body,  so  that  everyone  needs  scaae  of  each  of  them  in  his  diet. 

Protein 

The  word  protein  comes  frcsn  the  Greek  word  meaning  "first"  or  "of  first 
importance."  Proteins  are  of  primary  importance  for  life.  They  are  the  pi'i- 
mary  building  material  of  all  body  cells.  Proteins  vary  in  their  usefulness 
for  building  body  tissues.  The  complete  proteins  are  found  in  dairy  products, 
eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  These  foods  furnish  the  largest  quantity  and 
the  best  quality  of  protein.  The  incomplete  proteins  are  found  in  breads, 
cereals,  beans,  other  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nutsj  these  foods  furnish  a 
smaller  quantity  and  a  lower  quality  of  protein. 

Vitamins 


Vitamins  regulate  and  activate  body  functions.  One  group  is  made  up  of 
Vitamin  B  Complex  and  Vitamin  C.  Vitamin  B  Complex  includes  thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin, and  niacin.  These  are  found  generally  in  all  foods.  Vitamin  C  is 
needed  for  healthy  gums  and  body  tissues  and  for  healing  purposes.  It  is 
supplied  by  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  citrus  fruits,  cantaloupe,  raw 
straii^erries,  broccoli,  green  and  red  street  peppers,  tamatoes,  and  potatoes. 
Foods  containing  these  vitamins  should  be  stored  away  from  heat  and  light. 
They  should  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked  sparingly  in  little  water. 

Another  group.  Vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K  are  needed  to  control  the  choles- 
terol in  -the  body,  to  help  build  strong  bones  and  teeth,  and  to  secure  nonnal 
clotting  of  blood.  Vitamin  A  is  supplied  by  milk,  eggs,  dark-green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  Vitamin  D  exists  only  in  very  small  amounts  in  food 
and  unless  it  is  added  artifically.,  as  it  often  is  to  milk.  However,  through 
direct  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sran  or  to  artif  icaUy  produced  ultra-violet 
rays,  you  will  usually  get  the  Vitamin  D  you  need. 
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Minerals 

Food  supplies  many  minerals  needed  for  proper  control  of  body  function- 
ing and  for  the  structure  of  tissues.  It  is  particularly  essential  that  your 
diet  contain  sufficient  calcivun,  iron,  and  iodine.  Calcium,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  health  bones  and  teeth,  for  norroal  blood  clotting  and  for  nerve  and 
muscle  activity,  is  supplied  in  good  amounts  by  milk  products  and  green  vege- 
tables. Iron,  needed  for  healthy  blood,  is  best  supplied  by  meat,  green  vege- 
tables, brown  sugar,  and  unrefined  molasses.  Iodine,  necessary  to  prevent 
goiter,  is  usually  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  diet  without  the 
need  for  any  special  efforts  on  our  part.  Phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium,  and 
chlorine  are  also  so  widely  distributed  among  foods  that  no  special  effort  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  amounts  which  the  body  needs. 

Fats  and  Carbohydrates 

Fat  supplies  a  large  amount  of  food  enex*gy  in  a  small  amount  of  food; 
it  also  supplies  fatty  acids  which  the  body  needs.  The  best  sources  of  fat 
ai*e  dairy  products,  eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  nuts. 

Carbohydrates,  which  supply  food  energy  and  help  the  body  use  other 
nutrients,  are  best  supplied  by  bread,  cereals,  sxigars,  jxjtatoes,  com,  and 

legumes. 

A  Balanced  Diet 

The  big  job  we  all  face  is  that  of  getting  the  right  balance  of  foods 
for  the  body's  needs.  Take  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk  a  day,  or  the 
equivalent  in  milk  products.  Unfortunately,  some  people  just  do  not  like  the 
taste  of  milk.  If  you  are  one  of  them,  you  can  supply  your  daily  need  through 
milk  products,  such  as  cheese,  ice  cream  or  cottage  cheese;  or  by  using  milk 
on  cei^als  or  in  the  preparation  of  creamed  vegetables  or  soups. 

Also  make  sure  that  you  get  a  good  supply  of  protein  every  day.  Do  not 
restrict  yourself  to  foods,  such  as  beans,  that  furnish  only  a  low-grade  pro- 
tein. These  will  be  more  beneficial  if  they  are  supplemented  by  at  least  a 
small  amount  of  some  animal  protein,  such  as  cheese  or  meat. 

Make  sure  that  you  eat  adequate  amounts  of  the  daiit-green  leafy  and 
deep-yollow  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  broccoli,  kale,  carrots,  and  squash. 
You  should  have  a  serving  of  one  or  another  of  these  vegetables  at  least  four 
times  a  week — more  often,  if  you  wish. 

Don't  overlook  an  adequate  supply  of  Vitamin  C  from  citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes.  Since  the  body  does  not  store  Vitamin  C,  as  it  does  minerals  and 
some  other  vitamins,  be  sure  to  consume  a  good  supply  of  Vitamin  C  every  day. 
The  potato  is  also  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  C,  and  is  a  generally  excellent 
vegetable,  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals.  Unfortunately,  the  potato  is  not 
in  good  repute  with  some  people.  It  is  widely  blamed  for  causing  overweight, 
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even  though  a  medixun-sized  potato  contains  only  about  100  calories,  less  than 
a  cup  of  cooked  peas  does.  Of  course,  eating  excessive  quantities  of  potatoes   <ffr 
Vvd-ll  run   up  one's  calorie  count,  but  so  will  the  overeating  of  other  benefi-     ^ 
cial  foods.  Frequently  the  potato's  bad  companion  is  responsible  for  its  bad 
reputation — you  know,  the  fat  in  which  the  poor  old  potato  is  fried,  or  the 
butter,  sour  crea^Ti,  sauces,  or  gravies  with  which  it  is  served!  / 

Water  is  also  an  important  elsnent  in  a  proper  diet.  It  contains  no 
nutritive  elements,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  every  qell  in  the  body. 
It  dissolves  food  elements  and  carries  thaa  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  It  also  serves  as  a  carrier  by  which  waste  materials  are  reraove,d 
from  the  body.  Every  day  we  lose  from  l^g  to  2  quai-ts  of  water  from  our  bodies, 
and  this  lost  water  must  be  replaced.  l-Iuch  of  it  can  be  supplied  from  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  raost  authorities  feel 
tliat  everyone  should  take  from  six  to  eight  glasses  of  liquid  a  day,  either  of 
water  itself  or  of  beverages,  fruit  juices,  and  soups. 

Overifeif^ht 

As  was  mentioned  before,  oveiveight  is  a  problem  that  plagues  many 
people.  You  must  be  even  more  wary  of  it  as  you  grow  older  because  your  body 
slows  down  in  its  ability  to  use  up  all  the  calories  you  consume.  If  you 
have  a  problem  with  overweight,  cut  down  on  your  calories,  but  make  sure  that 
you  maintain  a  balanced  diet.  Avoid  "crash"  diets  xdiich  restrict  your  intake 
to  one  food  or  a  small  group  of  foods.  That  kind  of  diet  probably  will  not 
furnish  all  the  nutrients  the  body  needs.  You  can  lose  weight  most  easily  and 
raost  healthfully  by  maintaining  a  diet  which  includes  items  from  all  the 
diffejrent  classes  of  food,  but  in  smaller  amounts  than  previously.  And,  of 
course,  cut  down  on  sweets  as  much  as  possible.  Thay  provide  little  but  carbohy- 
drates, which  the  body  can  obtain  in   sufficient  amounts  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats. 

Underweight 

If  a  person  is  underweight,  he  should  be  particularly  careful  to  consume 
foods  which  are  not  only  necessary  for  a  balanced  diet  but  also  hi^  in  calo- 
ries. Often  older  people  have  poor  appetites.  A  person  may  find  that  he  has 
more  zest  for  eating  if  he  takes  cair«  to  have  his  meals  at  definite  hours  of 
the  day.  Eating  at  just  any  old  time,  whenever  the  spirit  moves  one,  usually 
results  in  skipping  some  meals  entirely,  so  that  the  body  does  not  obtain  all 
the  nourishment  it  needs.  Light  exercise  before  meals  usually  stimulates  the 
appetite.  And  a  person  usually  finds  that  he  feels  more  like  eating  if  he 
takes  a  little  trouble  in  preparing  the  meals  to  make  them  appealing  to  the  eye. 

Sometimes  a  person  does  not  feiel  much  like  eating  because  he  has  defective 
or  missing  teeth  or  poor-fitting  den.tiires.  Of  course,  scnething  should  be  done 
about  correcting  the  basic  problem,  but  if  this  is  impossible  he  can  concentrate 
on  foods  which  are  both  nourishing  and  easily  chewed.  For  exanqile,  ground  beef 
has  the  same  nutritive  value  as  the  same  cut  would  have  if  it  vere  all  in  one 
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piece.  Protein  can  be  supplied  even  by  foods  which  require  practically  no 
chevnng,  such  as  soft-boiled  eggs. 

Soinetimes  lack  of  appetite  is  due  to  digestive  disturbances.  Here 
again  easily  digestible  substitutes  can  usually  be  found  which  supply  all 
one's  nutritional  needs.  Perhaps  the  most  coswjan   cause  of  nutritional 
deficiency  is  the  individual's  reluctance  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing 
a  balanced  meal  just  for  himself.  Often  people  say,  "Oh,  now  that  I'm  here 
alone,  there's  no  point  in  fixing  a  big  meal,"  By  big  they  probably  mean 
varied;  but  v/hatever  they  mean,  they  should  be  convinced  that  to  stay  healthy, 
they  must  have  a  diet  which  includes  all  the  different  elements  which  the  body 
needs  for  good  health.  These  people  shoiild  be  asked,  "But  who  is  more  impor- 
tant to  you  than  you  yourself?"  Just  as  they  were  willing  to  take  pains  to 
see  that  their  families  received  adequate  nutrition,  so  they  should  be  willing 
to  go  to  a  little  trouble  to  keep  themselves  in  good  health. 

Beuare  of  Fads 

Above  all,  bewail  of  food  faddism.  Periodically,  erases  in  food  sweep 
the  country.  A  person  or  a  group  will  begin  to  trumpet  the  vast  superiority 
of  one  type  of  food  over  all  other  foods,  sometimes  even  claiming  that  the 
one  food,  or  a  small  group  of  foods,  will  supply  aill  of  a  person's  nutritional 
needs. 

Food  faddism  is  nothing  new.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  old  Gate 
of  ancient  Rome  set  enormous  store  by  boiled  cabbage,  holding  it  to  be  a  cure 
for  many  maladies.  Sometimes  these  fads  are  started  by  sincere  but  misguided 
fanatics  Who  are  convinced  of  the  miraculous  properties  of  yak's  milk,  broiled 
mangoes  or  grain  ground  by  special  mills.  Too  often,  however,  they  are  start- 
ed by  cunning  quacks  interested  only  in  selling  you  the  yak's  milk  or  the  man- 
goes. Although  there  is  often  nothing  wrong  with  the  products  th^  are  push- 
.ing,  they  are  usually  no  better  nutritionally  tlian  some  more  corranon  and  less 
expensive  food.  For  example,  yogurt  is  widely  heralded  as  a  wonder  food.  It 
is  true  that  it  contains  the  same  wide  variety  of  nutrients  that  milk  contains, 
and  it  may  be  more  beneficial  for  a  small  percentage  of  people  since  it  may  be 
digested  more  quickly  than  milk.  But  yogurt  has  only  the  same  nutritional 
value  as  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made,  and  it  is  much  more  expensive. 

Food  quacks  are  particularly  vicious  vhen   they  try  to  sell  a  food  pro- 
duct by  claiming  that  it  will  alleviate  or  cure  cancer,  heart  disease,  or 
ajrthritis.  Suffei*ers  from  the  diseases  are,  qiiite  understandably,  pathetically 
eager  to  try  anything  which  they  feel  may  help  them,  no  matter  how  remote  the 
possibility.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  particular  food  benefits  vic- 
tims of  such  diseases.  That  these  charlatans  are  swindling  people  is  bad 
enough,  but  far  xrorse  is  the  fact  that  the  faith  these  people  have  in  these 
nostrums  frequently  makes  them  neglect  to  seek  competent  medical  advice  and 
care  which  could  actually  benefit  thaa. 
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minimvm  weight  for  large  eggs  is  2k   ounces  per  dozen j  for  medium  eggs,  21 
ounces;  for  small  eggs,  18  ounces.  Therefore,  small  eggs  are  as  economical 
as  large  eggs  when  they  are  at  least  one-fourth  cheaper,  and  medium  eggs  are 
as  economical  as  large  eggs  when  they  are  at  least  one-eignth cheaper. 

\^/hole-grain,  restored,  or  enriched  cereals  and  bre^d  can  be  good  buys. 
In  its  natural  state,  grain  is  a  good  source  of  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
and  niacin.  Some  of  these  nutrients  are  lost  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
ceraals  and  of  white  flour.  In  restored  cereals,  one  or  more  nutrients  are 
added  to  restore  this  loss  partially.  In  enriched  white  bread,  iron,  this- 
mine,  riboflavin  and  niacin  are  added  to  compensate  for  this  loss.  Qiriched 
bread,  therefore,  is  much  more  nutritious  than  unenriched  bread.  So  is  whole- 
grain  bread.  If  whole-wheat  or  enriched  white  bread  costs  the  same  as  unen- 
riched bread,  or  only  a  little  more,  it  is  well  worth  the  difference  in  price. 

In  meats,  frequently  the  cheaper  cuts  have  as  much  nutritional  value  as 
the  more  expensive  cuts,  but  this  is  not  always  true.  The  cheaper  cut  may  con- 
tain so  much  more  fat,  gristle,  and  bone  that  a  serving  of  lean  meat  of  the 
cheaper  cut  may  actually  cost  mor^  than  a  similar  serving  of  the  "more  expen- 
sive" cut.  Therefore  to  obtain  the  most  value  for  your  money,  figure  out  the 
relative  cost  per  serving  of  the  various  cuts  of  the  meat.  Tou  can  also  fre- 
quently save  money  by  buying  "variety"  meats,  such  as  liver,  heart,  kidney, 
brains,  sweetbreads,  and  tripe;  these  are  quite  high  in  nutritional  value  and 
are  usually  less  expensive.  Fish,  in  all  their  many  varieties,  are  also  an 
excellent  source  of  nutrition.  Usually  they  are  relatively  inexpensive, 
especially  for  those  people  who  live  near  the  source  of  supply. 

Also  remember  that,  in  general,  the  more  work  the  packager  has  to  do,  the 
higher  will  be  the  price  of  his  pix)duct.  The  packager  must  go  to  the  expense 
of  procuring  a  variety  of  ingredients  and  of  blending  them  for  you,  so  that  you 
can  pop  the  cake  into  the  oven  with  little  additional  preparation.  This  applies 
also  to  the  complete  individual  dinners  already  assembled,  cooked,  and  frozen  by 
the  packager.  They  too  are  quite  expensive  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  in- 
gredients purchased  separately.  So  are  breaicfast  cej?eals  that  have  been  pre- 
viously sugarcoated  so  that  you  need  only  add  milk. 

However,  this  general  rule  is  not  always  true.  For  example,  frozen  and 
canned  vegetables  are  frequently  less  expensive  than  the  fresh  variety,  des- 
pite the  additional  cost  of  processing,  because  the  packager  can  process  them 
in  season,  when  they  are  plentiful,  for  use  out  of  season.  He  also  saves  on 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  product  in  its  bulky  natural  state,  which  contains 
much  that  is  not  eaten,  such  as  the  pods  of  peas  and  lima  beans,  and  the  husks 
and  cobs  of  com.  So  in  choosing  the  form  of  the  product  that  is  most  econom- 
ical, figure  out  what  it  will  cost  per  serving  for  each  fonii  and  choose  the 
cheapest. 

Frequently,  food  will  cost  less  per  serving  if  it  is  bought  in  larger 
quantities;  for  example,  a  large  package  of  a  canned  or  frozen  food  usually 
costs  less  per  serving  than  a  smaller  package  of  the  same  food.  However,  make 
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a  point  of  buying  only  as  much  of  a  product  as  you  can  expect  to  use  in  a 
reaaoaabls  leiigth  of  tine.  To  buy  a  large  amouat  of  a  food  product  because 
it  is  cheaper  per  "onit  tiian.  a  small  quantity  is  false  econoray  if  a  good  bit 
of  ivhat  you  buy  will  be  wasted. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  you  can  keep  dou-n  your  food  costs  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  nutritional  elements  which  your  body  roust  have  for 
good  health.  Of  course,  such  econonizing  will  result  in  a  narro;-;er  variety 
of  foods  -thsn  that  to  whidi  you  iuay  be  accustomed,  and  -i-ri-ll  call  for  ingen- 
uity in  providing  varied  and  tasty  meals*  Toa  can,  however,  prepare  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  foods  in  various  combinations,  and  you  can  add  dif- 
ferent spices  and  garnishes  to  give  variety  to  the  same  food.  For  example, 
parsley,  onion,  garlic,  curry  powder,  sage,  thyme,  oregano,  or  many  other 
flavorings  are  usually  used  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  do  not  add 
much  to  the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Enjoy  good  health  longer.  Eat  the  right  foods  in  the  right  amounts. 
A  little  care  and  a  little  planning  will  pay  big  dividends  in  health  and 
comfort. 


NOTE:  For  a  useful  food  guide  write  to:  The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U.  S.  Govemiuent  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20i;02. 

Ask  for  "Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks".  Include  10^  for  handling. 
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SESSION  II:  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity" 


Narrative?  Session  II 
(C) 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  YOUR  RISK  OF  HKiRT  ATTACK 


In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abuiidance  this  country  has  ever  known, 
Americans  are  faced  with  a  baffling  health  problem: 

There  are  over  670,000  deaths  from  hearth  attack  each  year  -  many 
thousands  of  them  among  people  in  the  prime  of  life  -  and  gror-rijig  indica- 
tions that  heart  disease  raay  be  a  "disease  of  prosperity".  VJhat  are  medical 
scientists  discovering  about  this  question? 

In  their  search  for  a  way  to  prevent  hesirt  attacks  and  strokes, 
scientists  have  studied  the  living  habits  and  medical  records  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  early  middle  age.  The  studies  showed  that  those  who  had  heart 
attacks  had  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  or  living  habits,: 

(a)  high  levels  of  cholesterol  or  other  fatty  substances  in  the 
blood 

(b)  overweight 

(c)  high  blood  pressure  ^ 

(d)  lack  of  exercise 

(e)  cigarette  smoking 

(f)  diabetes 

(g)  a  family  history  of  heart  attacks  in  middle  age 

It  appears  that  any  one  of  these  habits  or  conditions,  called  risk 
factors,  increases  the  chances  of  a  heart  attack,  and  that  a  combination  of 
tv70  or  mora  factors  multiplies  the  risk.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  living  habits  of  millions  of  Americans  are  endangering  their  hearts 
at  a  comparatively  early  age. 

Tliese  habits  usually  begin  in  childhood,  with  living  patterns  learned 
from  parents.  Children  begin  early  in  life  to  overeat  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  fattening  foods.  Some  children  do  not  take  part  in  sports  or  get  enough 
other  exercise;  and  for  many  youngsters,  TV  watching  often  takes  the  place  of 
active  play.  The  smo>cing  habit  often  begins  in  the  teens  or  earlier,  especial- 
ly if  the  parents  smoke. 

By  the  time  they  reach  their  thirties  and  forties,  too  many  Americans 
are  overweight,  lead  physically  inactive  lives,  and  smoke  heavily.  Many  have 
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high  levels  of  cholesterol  and  other  fatty  substances  i|i  the  blood.  High 
blood  pressure  and  diabetes  are  also  coinmon  in  jiiiddle  age. 

A  person  can  harbor  several  of  these  rislc  factors  and  still  feel  well. 
¥e  know  that  heart  attacks  sonietinies  strike  people  vriio  have  "never  been  sick 
a  day  of  these  lives".  The  detection  of  major  risks^  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  advances  in  medical  knowledge,  for^  it  points  to  precau- 
tions wo  all  can  take  to  increase  our  chances  of  living  longer  and  enjoying 
good  health. 

How  can  you  know  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  heart  attack?  V/hat  are 
the  risks  you  should  avoid?  Yoxir  doctor  can  best  answer  these  questions  when 
you  go  to  hira  for  a  periodic  check-up.  If  you.  have  a  condition  that  needs 
treatir.8nt,  regular  check-ups  vjiU  enable  hiia  to  discover  it  early;  if  your 
health  is  nor:rial,  he  can  help  you  to  keep  it  that  way,  ,  With  the  advice  of  a 
doctor,  most  people  can  regulate  the  habits  and  physical  conditions  that  may 
be  endangering  their  hearts. 

Less  is  knoim  about  prevention  of  stroke  than  of  heart  attack,  but  con- 
ditions causing  both  are  often  similar,  and  much  of  what  is  said  here  about 
heart  attack  applies  to  the  coramon  kinds  of  stroke. 

Heart  Attacks,  Strokes,  and  Atherosclerosis: 

To  do  its  work,  the  heart  must  get  a  continuous  blood  supply  through 
its  own  network  of  blood  vessels  -  the  coronary  arteries.  Tlie  developnent 
of  atherosclerosis  in  these  arteries  (coronary  artery  disease)  can  cause  an 
interruption  in  this  blood  supply  that  will  bring  on  a  heart  attack. 

Atherosclerosis  (athero-sclerosis)  is  the  most  coiamon  form  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, or  hardening  of  the  arteries.  It  is  a  disease  in  -vmich  cholesterol 
and  other  fatty  matarials  become  embedded  in  the  inner  walls  of  the  artery, 
interfering  with  the  circulation  of  blood.  These  fatly  deposits  accumulate 
and  grow  in  size  over  many  years,  gradually  narrowing  and  roughening  the 
channel  through  which  the  blood  flows. 

As  the  blood  flows  through  the  arteries,  the  roughened  surface  of  the 
ariery  lining  may  cause  a  blood  clot  (thrombus)  to  form.  A  clot  can  grow 
large  enough  to  completely  plug  up  an  artery. 

ifnenever  an  artery  is  blocked,  the  part  of  the  body  it  serves  is  de- 
prived of  its  blood  supply  and  becomes  damaged.  If  the  blocking  occurs  in  a 
coronary  artery,  the  result  is  a  heart  attaclc.  Tiie  medical  terms  for  the 
blockage  are  coronary  thrombosis,  or  coronary  occlusion  (closing);  and  the 
resulting  damage  to  the  heart  muscle  is  called  myocardial  infarction. 

If  the  clogging  occurs  in  a  vessel  leading  to  the  brain,  the  blood 
supply  to  part  of  the  brain  is  cut  off,  and  a  stroke  may  occur  (cerebral 
throrisosis) .  The  nerve  cells  in  the  affected  part  of  the  brain  cannot  function, 
and  the  part  of  the  body  controlled  by  those  nerve  cells  cannot  function  either. 
The  result  may  be  minor  or  severe  paralysis,  loss  of  memory,  difficulty  in 
spealcing,  and  iiqiaired  vision. 
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strokes  may  coma  about  in  other  ways,  but  in  the  iaajori"{y  of  cases, 
atherosclerosis  is  the  most  jjiqjortant  underlying  cause.  .  v 

Atherosclerosis  may  not  give  any  trouble  until  middle  age  or  later, 
but  it  begins  to  develop  veiy  early  in  life.  \Jhea.  Ajiaerican  soldiers  killed 
in  Korea  were  e>3rained,  for  exaiiiple,  the  majority  of  theia  were  found  to  have 
seme  degree  of  coronary  atherosclerosis.  Their  average  age  was  22.  Similar 
fatty  deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  arteries  of  teenagers  and  children. 

Women  also  have  heart  attacks  and  strokes,  but  they  are  affected  rauch 
later  in  life  than  men. 

The  Major  Risks: 

I.  Diet  and  Heart  Disease In  the  United  States  -  as  well  as  in 

other  countries  with  a  high  standard  of  living  -  some  of  the  most  widely  used 
foods  are  meat  and  dairy  products,  viiich  are  high  in  saturated  fat;  eggs  and 
organ  meats,  •wiiich  are  high  in  cholesterolj  and  high-calorie  foods.  A  diet 
rich  in  these  typos  of  food  tends  to  raise  the  level  of  cholesterol  in  the 
blood.  A  high  blood  cholesterol  level,  in  turn,  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  atlierosclerosis,  and  this  increases  the  risk  of  a  heart  attack. 

If  your  regular  diet  is  high  in  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol,  you 
may  be  increasing  your  risk  of  heart  attack;  but  you  can  reciice  that  risk  by 
making  these  changes: 

A.  Replace  saturated  fats  in  your  diet  with  polyunsaturated  fats 
as  much  as  possible. 

B.  Eat  less  food  that  is  high  in  cholesterol. 

C.  Count  yoxir  calories  -  to  lose  wei^t,  if  necessary,  and  to 
keep  your  weight  do\«i;  or  to  avoid  gaining,  if  your  weight 
is  normal. 

Diet  changes  should  never  be  drastic;  you  can  ham  yourself  by  cutting 
out  essential  foods. 

To  help  people  follo^j  a  nutritious  diet  that  is  fat-controlled  and  low 
in  cholesterol,  these  booklets  are  available  from  local  Heart  Associations  or 
the  American  Heart  Association: 

"The  Way  To  A  Man's  Heart"  (EMU55)  and  "Recipes"  (Q!li55A). 

For  patients,  on  a  doctor's  prescription:        ; 

"Planning  Fat-controlled  Meals  for  1200-1800  Calories"  (Ed288)  and 
"Planning  Fat-controUed  Meals  for  Approximately  2000-2600 

Calories"  (EM288A). 

n.     The  Question  of  Overvreight  - —  It  has  been  shown  that  life  e:xpect- 
ancy  may  be  shorter  for  people  -fc^o  are  markedly  over  their  normal  wei^t.  i\j\ 

Middle-aged  men  who  are  20  percent  overwei^t,  for  exaxaplef  have  about  three 
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trnss  the  risk  of  a  fatal  heart  attack  coir^jared  with  middle-aged  rcea  of  nonoal 
weight.  Obesity  also  ineans  greater  likelihood  of  high  blood  pressure,  elevat- 
ed blood  cholesterol,  or  diabetes, 

t 
If  you  need  to  reduce,  ask  your  doctor  to  advise '"yo'i*  He  id.ll  know 
TtAia-t  weight  is  best  for  your  height,  age,  and  body  build. 

III.  Controlling  High  Blood  Pressure  (Hypertension)  — -  Blood  pressure 
is  sinplj''  the  pressure  put  on  the  T-;alls  of  the  ar-beries  as  the  heart  pvL^ips 
blood  through  them.  In  all  human  beings,  it  varies  from  ranuto  to  minute,  go- 
ing up  iviien  we  are  excited,  and  do^-n  when  wa  rest.  Ho7;ever,  in  some  people 
blood  pressure  goes  up  too  high  and  stays  that  way.  This  is  called  high  blood 
pressure,  or  hypertension. 

In  many  people  high  blood  pressure  can  go  ujadetected  for  years,  because 
in  its  early  stages  they  have  no  s^iuptons  that  make  them  seek  medical  atten- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  impor-bant  reasons  for  having  regular  medical 
cheolc-ups;  people  'vdio  know  they  have  high  blood  pressure  can  avoid  its  most 
harmful  effects  by  having  medical  treatment  for  it. 

IV.  The  Case  Against  Cigarette  Smoldng  - —  Studies  have  shown  that  in 
middle-aged  men,  the  heart  attack  rate  in  heavy  cigarette  smokers  is  two  times 
as  high  as  in  non-smokers,  pipe  and  cigar  smokers,  and  forraey  cigarette  smokers. 
Death  rates  from  heart  attacks  in  men  range  from  50  to  200  percent  higher  among _ 
cigarette  smokers  than  among  non-smokers,  depending  on  age  and  the  amount 
smoked. 

V.  Exercise  and  Tlie  Heart  —  Some  scientific  studies  show  that  men  who 
lead  sedentaiy  lives  run  a  higher  risk  of  heart  attack  than  those  who  get 
regular  exercise. 

Exercise  tones  the  muscles,  stimulates  the  circulation,  and  helps  to 
avoid  overweight.  Tliis  does  not  mean  that  you  should  shovel  snow  in  winter, 
or  play  a  hard  game  of  tennis,  if  you  are  not  used  to  such  exerbion.  Strenuous 
and  unaccustomed  activity  occasionally  brings  on  a  heart  attack  in  an  apparent- 
ly healtliy  person  vjho  has  atherosclerosis  of  the  coronaiy  arteries. 

Ask  your  doctor  how  much  exercise  you  should  take,  in  accordance  with 
age  and  physical  condition.  He  \n22.  probably  suggest  that  you  increase  your 
ph.ysical  activities  gradually.  You  can't  go  wrong,  at  least,  by  walking  when 
it  isii't  absolutely  necessary  to  ride.  And  you  may  want  to  talce  up  a  sport 
you  will  enjoy  if  your  doctor  says  you  are  fit  for  it, 

VI.  Controlling  Diabetes  Diabetes  appears  most  frequently  during 

middle  age,  especially  among  men  and  women  vjho  are  overweigjit.  In  its  mild 
fona,  diabetes  can  escape  detection  for  many  years;  but  if  it  goes  untreated 
too  long,  it  can  eventually  cause  severe  disability,  and  it  sharply'"  increases 
th3  risks  of  heart  attack  or  stroke.  Tlarough  regiilar  medical  check-ups,  how- 
ever, diabetes  can  be  detected  early  and  brought  under  control,  so  that  most 
diabetic  patients  can  lead  nonaal,  active  lives.  Treatment  may  include  diet, 
weight  control,  exercise,  insulin  injections,  or  drugs  which  may  be  taken  by 
mouth. 
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VII.  Horedity  - —  If  you  had  close  relatives  who'  died  between  ages  hO 
and  60  frcr.i  tho  coiuplications  of  atherosclerosis,  this  pould  mean  that  a 
tendency  to  the  disease  runs  in  your  family.  You  jnay  oy  nay  not  inherit  this 
te^deiacy,  but  even  if -you  do,  it  is  not  inoT-d. table  that 'you  vjill  have  the 
diseaEG.  Tne   way  you  live  will  have  a  great  influence  on  your  prospects.  If 
you  add  the  risks  of  smoking,  overeating,  a  diet  rich  in  aniraal  fats  and 
cholesterol,  and  lack  of  exercise,  you  may  set  the  disea^se  process  in  notion. 
Or,  you  can  turn  your  fam.lj'  history  to  good  advantage  by  heeding  its  warning 
early,  and  taking  steps  to  reduce  the  risks  that  are  vdtbin  your  control. 

To  reduce  yovir  risk  of  heart  attack: 

A,  Have  regular  medical  check-ups, 

E,  Regulate  fat  and  cholesterol  in  the  diet, 

C.  Reduce  if  overiireight, 

D.  Control  high  blood  pressure. 

E.  Don't  smoke  cigarettes.  i 

F.  Exercise  regularly. 

Recognizing  Symptoms  of  Heart  Attack: 

Pain  may  be  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  heart  attack.  This  parti-   i 
cular  pain,  usually  in  the  center  of  the  chest  behind  the  breastbone,  may  be 
accompanied  by  pallor,  weakness,  nausea,  sweating,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
often  a  feeling  of  impending  diseaster.  The  pain  may  radiate  to  the  ana,  neck, 
or  jaw. 

The  severity  of  pain  a  person  feels  during  a  heart  attack  will  vary 
according  to  the  person's  ability  to  recognize  or  feel  pain.  In  seme  cases, 
the  pain  is  mild  and  may  feel  like  tightness  or  pressure  on  the  cheetj  in 
fact,  msmy  people  describe  the  discomfort  of  heart  attack  as  "indigestion". 
In  other  cases  the  pain  may  be  unbearably  intense. 

Unfortunately,  too  msny  people  do  not  report  t/heir  symptoms  promptly. 
By  failing  to  call  a  doctor  vjhen  unusual  symptoms  exist,  they  place  their 
life  in  danger,  or  m^y  cause  vmnccessary  damage  to  their  heart. 

Acting  quickly  if  you  suspect  that  a  member  of  your  family,  an  ac" 
quaintance,  or  you  yourself  cire  having  a  heart  attack,  call  your  doctor  im- 
mejdiately,  and  give  him  as  raich  information  as  possible  about  sjTT^toms,  Co 
not  hesitate  to  call  even  if  the  patient  is  reluctant  to  have  you  do  this. 
The  coronary  patient  often  resists.  He  may  refuse  to  admit  even  to  himself 
that  he  is  very  ill  or  having  a  heart  attack.  The  decision  to  obtain  help 
therefore  should  not  be  left  to  him  alone.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
the  spouse,  a  relative,  or  a  friend, 

V/hen  describing  the  condition,  give  every  clue  about  the  pain  that  can 
be  given^  what  the  person  vras  doing  vAien  the  pain  first  occurredj  where  the 
pain  is  located  and  to  v;hich  areas  it  spreads  j  whether  it  is  a  sharp  or  diill 
pain,  and  hoif  severe  the  pain  is;  and  whether  it  comes  and  goes  or  is  con- 
stantly present, 
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The  doctor  i-nll  probabls'  suggest  bringing  the  patient  directly  to  the 
hospital  emorgenc^'  roon,  but  he  may  want  to  examinG  the  patient  first.  VJhile 
transpoi'ting  the  patient  to  the  hospital  or  v.'aiting  for  the  doctor,  reassure 
the  patient.  Have  him  avoid  physical  exertion,  and  keep  him  as  coiaTortable 
as  possible. 

For  more  information  aslcyoxir  local  Heart  Association* 
NOTES 


SESSION  11:  "Plealth  Maintenance  and  LongQVity" 


Narrative:  Session  II 
(D) 


FACTS  ABOUT  STROKES 


Strokes  affect  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  people  every  year,  V7e  hope 
some  day  to  find  a  vaj  of  prevanting  strokes^  an,d  many  research  scientists 
are  vravkixig  tovaxds  this  end.  But,  we  mcd  not  only  look  to  tixo  future  for 
hope  5Jid  help  for  the  stroke  patiexit^  Stroke  patisnts  hs.va  a  jnore  hopefiil 
outlook  today  because  of  vjhat  can  be  done  by  medical  science,  by  the  faiaily, 
and  by  the  patient  hijnself . 

1 .  IVhat  is  a  stroke? 

A  stroke  occurs  -tjhen  tiie  blood  supply  to  a  part  of  the  brain  tissue 
is  cut  off  and,  as  a  resiilt,  tha  laerve  colls  in  that  part  of  tJie  braJn  can- 
not fi:nction,  '/."hen  this  happens,  the  part  of  the  body  controlled  by  these 
nerve  cells  cannot  function  either.  The  rosxilt  of  a  stroke  may  be,  for 
e^iBuiple,  a  difficulty  in  spaal-:ing  or  an  inability  to  walk,  or  a  loss  of 
memory.  The  effects  of  a  stroke  may  be  very  slight  or  they  laay  bo  severe. 
They  may  be  teiJ^sorary  or  tliey  may  be  permanent. 

Although  many  people  associate  strokes  vith  the  later  years  of  life, 
strokes  can  also  occur  at  an  earlier  age. 

2.  How  do  strokes  occur? 

Interference  vith  the  blood  supplj'"  to  the  brain  may  be  &■!&   to  a  num- 
ber of  causes.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dstorraine  the  cause  or  causes 
of  a  particular  stroke,  and  the  doctor  may  need  time  to  make  a  definite 
diagnosis , 

Clotting  -  Strokes  occur  most  ccmrconly  when  a  clot  formis  in  an  artery 
in  the  brain  or  in  a  neck  artery  leading  to  the  brain  and  blocks  the  flov/  of 
blood  to  the  brain  tissue. 

Heuiorrhage  -"  or  bleeding  -  of  an  artery  in  the  brain  is  anotiier  cause 
of  strokes.  This  happens  lihen  a  diseased  artery  in  the  brain  bursts  and 
floods  the  surrounding  delicate  brain  tissue  with  blood. 

Compression  -  A  stroke  may  also  be  brought  about  by  pressure  -  from  a 
brain  tUKior^  for  example  -  en  tiie  brain  tissue  or  arteries. 

3.  Thi'ee  facts  to  remeniber  about  strokes: 

(a)  Strokes  are  .not  hopeless.  S^en  se-'-erely  paraly^sed 
patients  Eay  Kake  :cemajt:kable  progress. 


(b)  The  sooner  the  better »  Simple  measures  taken 
pronptly  help  greatly  in  restoring  the  use  of 
paralyzed  muscles.  Help  with  speech  problems 
should  begin  early. 

(c)  Better  late  than  never.  If  the  patient  has  the 
desire  to  be  independent,  even  a  late  start  on 
rehabilitation  exercises  may  help  him. 

For  more  information  ask  your  local  Heart  Association. 

NOTES 
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SESSION  II:  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity" 


Narrative:  Session  II 
(E) 

ARTHRITIS  QUACKERY  -  A  $i;03,000,000  RACKET 

Arthritis  is  everybody's  disease.  Chances  are  that  sooner  or  later 
you  or  someone  in  yoixr  faraily  will  suffer  fron  some  degree  of  arthritis. 
And  chances  are  that  you  may  fall  for  sorae  kind  of  quack  cure  or  phony  pro- 
dact. 

Don't  laugh.  It  happens  to  lots  of  sensible  people  idio  find  they're 
not  so  sensible  after  all  -when  faced  with  the  pain  of  arthritis.  Just  in 
case  you  can't  quite  believe  it,  here  are  some  statistics: 

1 .  Frauds  and  rackets  robbed  a^rthritis  victiins  of  over  four  hundred 
million  dollars  last  year  alone, 

2.  For  every  dollar  spent  by  responsible  organizations  this  year  in 
legitimate  research  for  the  cause  and  cure  of  arthritis,  more  than  $25  will 
be  spent  on  useless  quack  "cures"  and  remedies. 

Still  not  convinced?  Here's  another  fact,  perhaps  "Uie  most  important 
one  of  all: 

There  is  No  Cure  for  Arthritis  Yet 

Researchers  are  making  exciting  progress  in  working  towards  a  cure, 
and  finding  the  solution  is  now  just  a  matter  of  time.  But  in  tiie  meantime, 
don't  believe  anyone  ■who  says  he  has  a  "cure"  for  arthritis,  no  matter  how 
many  degrees  and  letters  he  has  after  his  liame  ...  no  matter  how  well-mean- 
ing the  advice  of  a  relative  or  friend  may  be.  Everybody's  sister's  cousin  ■- 
seems  to  have  a  pet  remedy  for  arthritis.  If  such  nostrums  would  do  any  good, 
medi-cal  science  would  Icnow  it. 

Don't  tl:iink,  however,  that  because  there  is  no  cure  there  is  also  no 
effective  treatment  for  arthritis.  On  the  contrary,  legitimate  treatment  by 
a  qualified  doctor  can  bring  relief  and  prevent  disability.  One  way  to  recog- 
nize a  responsible  physician  is  liiat  he'll  never  claim  he  can  cure  arthritis, 
only  that  he  can  control  it. 

The  Fine  Art  of  Getting  Away  ¥ith  Quackery 

Because  of  the  natui-e  of  the  disease,  axiihritis  lends  itself  perfectly 
to  the  quack's  standard  line  of  murabo- jumbo. 

For  one  thing,  arthritis  has  a  way  of  coming  and  going  unpredictably. 
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The  synptona  of  pain  and  swelling  can  simply  disappear,  scnetiDies  for  periods 
of  weeks  or  months.  These  disappearances  are  called  remissions.  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  usually  temporary  and  synip terns  eventually  return  in  full 
force . 

The  artiritis  victiin  vho  has  a  temporary  remission  by  coincidence, 
just  "Khen  he  is  trying  sonetliixig  new  or  special  -  for  instance,  one  of  those 
"jiiraculous"  copper  bracelets,  or  a  special  diet,  or  "iniaunized"  milk  - 
thinks  the  new  product  brought  about  his  relief.  Score  another  point  for 
the  quack. 

Also,  many  arthritis  victims  suffer  severe  and  constant  pain.  No  one 
wants  to  put  up  with  pain,  and  if  it's  bad  enough,  most  people  v.d.11  try  any- 
thing to  get  rid  of  it.  The  trouble  is,  some  quack  remedies  eire  positively 
dangerous.  Others  are  merely  harmless  but  expensive,  i-dlich  is  hard  on  the 
pocketbook  and  not  very  helpful  to  the  arthritis.  Kost  important  of  all, 
quack  cures  and  remedies  waste  not  merely  money,  but  valuable  time  during 
which  arthritis  may  do  irreversible  damage  to  the  joints. 

Don't  help  the  quack  perfect  his  art  .  .  .  don't  get  hooked  on  special 
diets  and  devices  .  .  .  and  don't  be  a  sucker  for  glamorous  sounding  products 
•v^hich  pror.iise  an  end  to  suffering.  Often  the  chief  ingredient  is  aspirin. 
Aspirin  can  be  the  arthritic 's  best  friend,  but  only  if  taken  in  the  proper 
way,  under  a  doctor's  supervision.  Most  of  the  fancy  aspirin  substitutes  are 
merely  aspirin  in  a  more  expensive  package.  Why  pay  for  tinsel? 

RQnenber  that  the  final  victory  over  arthritis  will  come  from  men  of 
science,  not  double-talk  experts. 

Arthritis  Warning  Signs 

See  your  doctor  if  you  have: 

1 .  persistent  pain  and  stiffness  \;5)on  arising 

2.  pain  or  tenderness  in  one  or  more  joints 

3«  swelling  in  one  or  more  joints 

1;.  recurrence  of  these  syiaptoms,   particularly  involving  more 
than  one  joint 

$,    noticeable  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  lower  back,  knees  and 
other  joints 

6.  tingling  sensations  in  the  fingertips,  hands  and  feet 

7.  unexplained  weight  loss,  fever,  weakness  or  fatigue 


NOTE:  Also  see  Section  on  "Consumer  Protection" 
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SESSION  II:  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity"* 


Goal:  The  total  awareness  of  specialized  health, 
precautionary  ar^d  preventative  medical 
procedures  in  old  age. 


!JITK         A.  Revievx  of  life  expectancy,  in  discussion  and  charts. 

B.  Factors  in  longevity  ~  heredity,  environment,  a-|ititudes. 


DISCUSSIONS 


ON 


I'JITK 


C.  Old  age  not  a  disease;  chronic  diseases  of  the  elderly:  heart, 
cancer,  diabetes,  nephritis,  arthritis,  etc. 

D.  Much  can  be  done  to  avert  diseases  of  the  elderly  in  long;-ranp:e 
planning  and  thus  increase  our  liveg  substantially. 

E.  Geriatric  science  and  what  it  is  doing,  regular  health  examina- 
tions. "What  about  strokes  in  advancing  years? 

F.  Diseases  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  gums,  in  aging. 

G.  Diet  for  the  elderly,  rest,  relaxation,  habits,  long-range  and  in 

retirement. 

H.  Keeping  active,  learning  to  slow  dovm  -  but  don't  "baby*'  your  heart. 

I.  Vocational  rehabilitation  in  retirement. 

J.  Retirement  does  not  bring  on  death. 

K.  The  best  age  to  retire. 


DISCUSSIONS    L.  "Tapering  off"  retirement  (trying  retirement,  along  with  part-time 
emplcfyrftent) . 

ON  M.  Early  and  late  retirement. 

N .  Watch  out  for  health  quacks  and  rackets . 

•QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


•K-See  Appendix  #1  for  recommended  reading  material  available  on 
this  subject 
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PRE-RETIREMHJT  PR0QRAI4 
SESSION  III  J  "Inconie  PlannJung  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement  Living'.' 

Narrative:  Session  III 

THE  TRIJTK  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SEGUEI7Y 

Social  SecuiT-ty  —  it  means  a  bit  out  of  your  paychecks  now  and  a  small 
monthly  check  when  you're  old.  Correct? 

Wrong.  Social  Security  provides  a  retirement  income,  certainly.  But  it 
does  a  lot  moire   for  you  than  that,  no  matter  how  old  you  are. 

For  example,  suppose  you'll  badly  injured  in  an  auto  accident,  put  out 
of  action  for  a  year  or  more.  Chances  are  you'd  be  eligible  for  monthly  Social 
Security  checks.  And,  if  necessary,  they'd  keep  coming  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Or,  if  you  die,  the  benefits  go  to  your  wife  and  children. 

Social  Security  is  an  insurance  policy,  protecting  you  and  your  family 
against  loss  of  income  due  to  death,  disability  or  retirement.  And,  vhaa.  you 
do  retire,  it's  also  a  healtJi  insurance  policy.  You  pay  for  that  protection. 

But  there's  a  hitch:  You  won't  get  any  of  it  unless  you  know  it's  coming 
to  you.  To  get  the  benefits  you  have  to  apply  for  them.  And  so  it  nakes  good 
sense  to  find  out  vjhat  Social  Seairity  is  and  ^at  it  can  do  for  you.  So 
briefly,  here's  how  the  system  works: 

Your  employer  deducts  a  percentage  from  your  paycheck  and  matches  it 
dollar  for  dollar  with  his  own  money.  He  sends  the  combined  sum  to  Social 
Security  Administration  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  wh.iare  a  con^juter  credits  the 
deposit  to  your  account. 

The  money  is  divided  among  three  funds :   ( 1 )  the  Federal  01d~Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  which  sends  checks  to  retirees  and  to  the  families 
of  workers  triio've  died;  (2)  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  which 
sends  checks  to  disabled  workers;  and  (3)  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  which  pays  hospital  costs  of  retii*ed  people  under  Medicare. 

Social  Security  covers  just  about  every  U.S.  worker  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions.  Most  federal  enployees  aren't  covered  because  they  have  their  own 
civil  service  retirement  system.  Also  not  covered  are  a  wife  working  for  her 
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husband,  a  minor  working  for  his  parents,  a  college  student  working  at  his 
fraternity  house  and  a  boy  with  a  newspaper  route.  Local  and  state  govem- 
Eiant  ejjiployees  in  various  districts  around  the  country  have  vtjted  to  operate 
their  own  retirement  system  instead  of  going  under  Social  Securi"ty.  Workers 
for  some  nonprofit  organizations  aren't  covered.  And  railroad  workers  (who've 
been  in  the  field  for  over  10  years)  aren't  under  Social  Security  because  they 
have  their  own  system. 

But  what  about  those  workers  who  are  covered?  Is  anyone  eligible  for 
special  benefits  under  Socisil  Secuidty?  Only  coal  minears  who've  been  put  out 
of  action  by  black  lung  disease  (pneumoconiosis).  A  miner  who's  been  disabled 
by  this  disease  draws  special  checks  in  addition  to  his  disability  or  retire- 
ment benefits  (or  his  family  draws  special  additional  survivor  benefits  checks 
if  he  dies ) ,. 

A  special  benefit  of  a  kind  goes  to  retirees  who  have  reached  72  before 
1968 — they  can  receive  SocisQ.  Security  benefits  even  if  they've  accuimilated  no 
quarters  of  coverage.  (We'll  discuss  qfaartars  of  coverage  in  more  detail  later 
on  in  this  article . )  And  people  who  have  been  disabled  since  birth  or  child- 
hood can  receive  disability  benefits  on  their  parents'  account  numbers. 

So  keep  your  Social  Security  card  in  a  safe  spot.  If  you  lose  it.,  ask 
your  Social  Security  office  to  send  you  a  duplicate.  And  whenever  you  change 
jobs  be  sure  to  give  your  new  employer  the  correct  number.  Miss  a  digit  and 
someone  else  may  get  credit  for  your  paycheck  deductions.  Also,  make  sure  that 
you  keep  the  same  number  for  life^  even  if  you  change  names. 

How  much  you  contribute  depends  on  your  income.  The  1973  rates  call  for 
a  deduction  of  5.85  percent  of  your  salary,  with  your  employer  putting  up  a 
matching  s\im.  Self-employed  people  pay  8  percent  of  their  income  into  the 
syst-era,  sending  it  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  along  vrith  their  income  taa. 

Thus  the  more  you  make,  the  mora  you  pay.  And  the  more  credit  you  build 
up.  (Soma  people  consider  this  a  fault  in  the  system;  The  low-paid  worker 
doesn't  e'et  as  much  when  he  retires  as  the  high -paid  worker  even  though  he  may 
have  worked  as  long  or  longer  before  retiring — he  didn't  contribute  as  much. 
There  are  other  inequities,  to  be  sure.  More  on  them  later.)  There's  a  limit, 
a  maximum  amount  of  your  income  that  can  be  credited  toward  Social  Security  and 
it  varies  from  year  to  year.  Between  1937  and  1950,  for  instance,  only  the 
first  $3,000  of  your  annual  income  was  subject  to  Social  Security  deductions. 
In  1972  only  the  first  $9,000  counted.  In  1973  the  maximum  is  $10,800  and  in 
197U  it  will  be  $12,000.  For  eicample,  il  you  earn  $10,800  in  1973  your  Social 
Security  deductions  will  be  5.85  percent  of  $10,800,  or  $631.80.  But  if  you 
eam  $12,000,  your  total  deductions  will  still  come  out  to  the  same  $631 .80. 

How  uracil  of  your  contribution  will  you  get  back?  The  answer  can  be  sur- 
prising o  Take  a  man  who's  65  years  old  at  the  begiiming  of  1973  and  retires 
after  UO  years  of  work,  having  contributed  the  maximim  possible  amount.  He'll 
have  contributed  only  about  $5,000.  If  he  has  a  dependent  wife,  also  65, 
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he'll  receive  a  monthly  Social  Security  check  for  $liOOO,  or  $U,800  per  year* 
If  he  lives  to  age  70,  he'll  have  collected  $2U>000,  almost  five  tines  what 
ha  put  in. 

Veiy  good.  But  what  about  the  fellov  who's  now  35?  During  his  vrork- 
ing  life  the  rates  of  contribution  have  been  higher  and  they're  going  to  go 
higher  still.  A  safe  prediction  is  that  he  laay  have  paid  in  $80,000  or  more. 
But  by  the  year  2003  retirees  night  collect  sccething  like  $18,000  per  year 
per  couple.  Thus  it's  possible  that  today's  35-year  old  will  eventually  gat 
back  all  that  ha  put  into  the  system  and  maybe  more,  depending  on  whether  he's 
ever  disabled,  how  many  dependents  he  has  and  how  long  he  lives  after  retire- 
ment. 

Kow  do  you  fit  into  the  picture?  Heir's  how  to  ccsipute  an  answer; 

For  Social  Security  purposes,  the  year  is  quartered:  January^ebruaiy- 
March;  April  ^fey-June ;  etc.  For  every  quarter  in  which  you  earn  at  least  $50 
you  eai^  one  credit,  called  a  quarter  of  coverage  (Q/C).  In  other  words,  most 
jobs  earn  you  four  Q/Cs  per  year,  or  four  credits. 

To  qualify  for  various  benefits  you  need  various  numbers  of  credits. 
You  neod  the  most  credits  for  retirement  beaofita.  If  you  were  bom  in  or  af- 
ter 1929,  you  need  UO  Q/Cs  (tan  yeaars  of  contributions)  to  be  fully  insured.  If 
you're  a  pi^-1929er,  you  need  fewer  credits.  For  survivors'  benefits,  if  you 
vfere  bom  in  1929  or  before  and  you  die  before  reaching  age  65  (62  for  women), 
your  dependents  will  receive  monthly  checks  if  you  have  at  least  one  Q/C  for 
each  year  between  1950  and  the  year  you  die.  There's  a  different  formula  if  you 
were  bom  in  or  after  1930. 

V/hat  if  you  haven't  earned  enough  credits?  If  you  die  is-your  family  out 
of  luck?  Not  necessarily.  Because  regardless  of  your  age,  if  you  worked  at 
least  1^  years  (6Q/C8)  during  the  three  years  before  your  death,  your  dependent 
children  vrill  receive  monthly  benefits.  Tour  widow  also  would  be  eligible  if 
she's  caring  for  children  entitled  to  benefits  from  your  Social  Security  accoxint. 

What  if  you're  disabled?  The  number  of  credits  you  need  for  disabilily 
benefits  depends  on  your  age.  For  example,  if  you're  2U  to  30,  you  need  dredit 
for  half  the  years  between  your  21st  birthday  and  the  year  you're  disabled.  And 
if  you're  31  or  older,  you  need  credit  for  five  of  the  ten  years  (20  Q/Gs)  pre- 
ceding your  disability. 

Chances  are  you've  already  accumulated  enough  credits  to  qualify  for  all 
Social  Seoxrity  benefits,  with  the  possible  exception  of  retiremoit. 

But  ^at  if  you've  reached  retiranent  age  and  still  can  and  still  want  to 
woric?  Can  you  hold  a  job  and  still  collect  Social  Security  benefits?  Yes,  to 
a  point.  Consider  the  retired  man.  Under  current  laws  he  can  earn  up  to  $2,100 
per  year  without  losing  any  benefits.  If  he  earns  anything  over  that  sum,  his 
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checks  are  reduced  $1  for  every  $2  he  makes.  Over  age  72  he  can  earn  any 
atnoutit  and  stil3.  receive  full  benefits* 

Disabled  workers  also  can  hold  a  job  and  still  collect  disability 
benefits,  but  there's  no  cut~and-dried  rule  ~  Social  Security  officials 
have  to  rule  on  each  case.  VJhat  happens  is  this:  If  a  disabled  worker, 
dravning  benefits,  goes  back  to  work  although  he's  still •  disabled,  he  rrrust 
notify  the  Social  Security  office.  They'll  decide  if  h©  should  be  allowed 
a  nine-months  trial  work  period  if  he  hasn't  medically  Recovered.  During 
the  trial  period  he  keeps  receiving  his  disability  checks.  Afterward,  if 
he's  made  the  transition  back  to  v;ork  successfully,  his  disability  checks 
stop. 

VJhat  about  retirement?  Should  you  augment  Social  Security  with  some 
sort  of  savings  or  pension  plan?  Or  vri.ll  Social  Security  be  enough? 

The  truth  is  probably  that  it  won't  be  enough.  For  as  one  Social 
Security  official  puts  it:   "We  get  about  an  equal  nuri±)©r  of  complaints  from 
workers  who  say  they  have  to  contribute  too  much  to  the  system  as  from  re- 
tirees -iiho   say  the  system  just  isn't  giving  them  enough  to  live  on." 

No  one  pretends  the  system  is  perfect.  And  some  complaints  are  hard 
to  answer.  For  instance,  what  can  you  say  to  a  U5-year-old  widow  whose  last 
child  has  just  turned  18  and  who  now  will  receive  no  more  Social  Security 
checlcs  until  she's  60  (unless  her  childreri  are  full-time  college  students  and 
unmarried)?  Complaints  come,  too,  from  wives  under  62  whose  husbands  have 
retired.  The  husband  gets  a  check,  but  there's  no  Social  Security  money  for 
the  dependent  \-TiSe   until  she's  62. 

Then,  too,  there's  the  couple  who  have  both  worked  so  that  she  has 
her  o;m  Social  Security  account.  They  retire,  then  he  dies.  She'll  get  a 
bit  extra,  perhaps  $20  or  so,  but  she  won't  get  her  full  Social  Security 
plus  her  husband's.  (There  are  refinements  in  this  regulation,  but  essen- 
tially that's  the  regulation.)  That's  not  right,  say  the  widows,  because 
their  husbands  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  system  and  now  the  sys- 
tem isn't  paying  it  back  to  their  husbands'  survivors. 

Students  who  reach  age  22  and  v/ho  have  been  dra^djng  benefits  on  their 
fathers'  accounts  have  their  Social  Security  checks  cut  off,  even  if  they 
haven't  completed  their  education.  In  other  xjords,  the  boy  who  dropped  out 
of  school  to  work  a  year  is  penalized,  while  the  student  who  graduates  from 
high  school,  enters  college  immediately  and  continues  straight  through  (while 
still  under  22),  continues  to  get  checks. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  conplaint  of  the  disabled  worker.  He 
cannot  receive  his  first  disability  check  until  five  months  after  he  becomes 
unable  to  work.  The  result,  in  many  cases,  is  real  hardship.  And  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of  his  disability,  his  first  check  includes  no 
retroactive  payment  for  that  first  five  months  during  which  he  received  noth- 
ing. 
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I'Jhatever  you  get  out  of  Social  Security,  the  ir^iortant  point  is  that 
it's  yours.  You  paid  for  the  protection,  and  you  keep  paying  as  long  as  you 
work.  Kno;-;  what  it  can  do  for  you,  and  read  carefully  all  the  infoimation 
we  have  provided  in  this  prograza. 


NOTES 
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SESSION  III:  "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement  Living"* 


Goal;  How  to  •understand  and  manage  basic  financial  responsibilities 
for  retirement  planning. 


WITH 


DISCUSSIONS 


ON 


WITH 
DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


A.  Retirement  "nest  egg"  savings,  how  to  establish  and  hold, 

B.  Need  for  less  income  in  retiroaent  (with  reduction  in  living 
expenses,  work  e:^enses,  "front"  expenses,  such  as  fancy 
business  car,  etc)  taxes,  supporting  children,  etc.). 

C.  The  age  between  kO  to  60  best  years  to  acquire  retirement  se- 
curity. 

D.  Establish  present  and  yearly  review  of  net  worth, 

E.  Understanding  Social  Securi-ty  benefits! 

1 .  Monthly  retirement  benefits 

2.  Monthly  aurvivors'  insurance 

3.  Disability  payments  for  totality  disabled 

F.  Understanding  how  your  coB^jany's  pension  plans  work. 

1 .  War  veterans  pensions 

2.  Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  Plans 

3.  Railroad  retiraaent  and  survival  plana 
1|.  State  and  local  government  plans 

5.  Public  school  and  college  plans 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


»See  Appendixes  #1 ,  #2  and  #5  for  recommended  reading  material 

available  on  this  eubject* 
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PRE-RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 


SESSION  III-A  "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement  Living" 


Narrative:  Session  III-A 


PLANNING  RETIREMENT  INCOME 


Are  you  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  you  will  have  to  live  on  a 
greatly  reduced  income  in  retirement?  Perhaps  the  picture  is  actually  not 
as  dismal  as  you  imagine.  Many  of  your  expenses  will  have  been  reduced  or 
entirely  eliminated  by  the  time  you  retire.  If  you  have  children,  they 
will  probably  become  self-supporting  adults  before  your  retirement.  This 
may  eliminate  a  major  item  in  your  budget;  furthermore,  you  may  find  that 
you  do  not  need  as  much  insurance  as  you  did  when  you  had  more  dependents 
to  protect.  Also,  if  you  now  have  a  mortgage,  it  will  probably  be  paid  off 
before  you  reach  retirement  age. 

In  retirement  many  of  your  other  expenses  will  be  reduced.  Tou  will 
not  have  the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from  work.  You  will  not  need 
to  buy  clothes  so  frequently,  and  those  that  you  do  buy  may  be  less  expen- 
sive. You  wi] 1  probably  find  lunches  cheaper  at  home  than  at  work,  parti- 
cularly if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  your  lunch.  Deductions  for 
your  civil  service  retirement  or  social  security  will  be  eliminated,  and  so 
will  your  premiums  for  company  employees'  group  life  insurance.  Your  income 
tax  will  be  less,  not  only  because  of  your  reduced  income,  but  also  because 
a  portion  of  your  retirement  income  will  not  be  taxable.  For  one  thing,  you 
will  probably  not  have  to  pay  Federal  income  tax  on  payments  from  your  civil 
service  annuity  until  they  equal  the  sum  which  you  paid  into  the  fund.  At 
65  you  will  be  allowed  an  extra  income  tax  deduction,  and  your  spouse  will 
also  be  entitled  to  an  extra  deduction  at  that  age. 

More  Ways  to  Save  Money 

Having  more  leisure  time  will  enable  you  to  cut  down  further  on  ex- 
penses. Before  buying  anything,  you  will  have  time  to  investigate  and  com- 
pare; you  will  have  time  to  shop  for  bargains.  Frequently,  an  employed  per- 
son just  does  not  have  time  to  be  economical;  he  must  buy  something  which  is 
relatively  expensive,  such  as  frozen  foods  which  can  be  prepared  quickly,  or 
delicatessen  food  which  requires  no  home  preparation  at  all.  With  regard  to 
food,  sometimes  a  little  vegetable  garden  reduces  food  costs.  You  will  also 
have  time  to  do  odd  jobs  around  the  house,  whereas  lack  of  time  now  forces 
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you  to  pay  soiEeono  olsa  to  do  thea.  Siniilarly,  if  you  have  baen  paying       { 
3o:r,2one  else  to  turn  a  hem   or  let  out  a  seava,  ycu  will'  now  hz.ve   time  to  do 
your  ovm  alterations.  You  will  oven  have  tl^^e  to  redu^o  other  expenses. 
For  example,  you  Ea.y  be  able  to  vralk  to  a  pabllc  library  to  keep  up  on  your 
reading  instead  of  buying  books  or  cubscri.bing  to  magazines. 

Of  course,  while  a  reduced  income  duriiig  rotir&Taant  may  require  you  to 
make  some  changes  iti  yoiir  "vtj-   of  living,  thoy  nay  be  uiaiaiisod  if  you  begin 
to  plan  far  enough  in  advance  of  your  retire:nGnt.  As  you  approach  retire- 
moiit,  you  should  atteqst  to  XTork  out  a  balance  sheet  to  see  just  how  well 
your  retirement  income  Kill  cover  your  cost  of  living. 

Your  Retire?.gat  Balance  Sheet 

First  calculate  your  to'tal  retirement  income — from  your  civil  service 
annuity,  other  annuities;;  social  security,  interest  from  bank  accounta, 
dividends  from  stocks,  etc.  Try  to  figure  out  approximately  how  Eiuch  this 
inccsne  will  average  ever^'  sionth.  Then  try  to  budget  this  amount  over  yo\ir 
living  e:^>en3es. 

Hany  people  f eal  cccipletely  helpless  Khan  confronted  vrith  the  neces- 
sity of  raaking  a  budget.  Hat^ever,  wo  do  not  isean  putting  yourself  in'bo  a 
financial  sti'&itjackst;  juot  tiy  to  sketch  out  a  general  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  you  will  allocate  the  isonay  at  your  disposal,; 

Few  rules  will  apply  to  everybody.  Ar^i'-  flnaricial  plan  raust  be  adapted 
to  the  rsquirer.cnts  and  pi-eferances  of  the  iadividual .  Different  people 
have  entirely  different  ideas  as  to  the  5'X)£t  suiteble  distribution  of  funds. 
Perhaps  you  thini:  it  r:ore  iisportfut  to  have  a  r.or©  expensive  residence  than 
to  have  aore  ejqDensive  food  or  entertainsient.  If  so,  ycu  siay  be  willing  to 
sl:imp  on  other  e:q>enditures  in  oilier  to  be  able  to  continue  living  in  a 
large  house  or  at  a  fashionable  addi^sa,  Sc:.:eon3  else  jaay  care  little  about 
having  a  spacious  home  or  a  "good"  address j  he  nay  prefer  to  skinp  on  hous- 
ing expenses  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  coacer'ts  or  plays  or  to  travel. 
So  there  are  wide  variations  in  what  diffex^^nt  individuals  will  consider  the 
most  desirable  budget, 

We  all  want  to  be  as  free  from  skimping  as  possible.  Naturally,  it  is 
best  to  begin  early  to  plan  for  an  adequate  retiresisnt  income.  But  even  if  you 
&ro   fairly  close  to  rotircraent,  you  can  do  scaething  about  this  planning,  par- 
ticularly in  your  investiasnts , 

The  Nonexistsnt  Ideal  InvestE:ent 

The  ideal  investeent  would  have  four  characteristics s  First,  it  would 
be  car.pletely  safe  from  lossj  second,  it  uox;ild  be  liqxiid,  that  is,  readily 
convertible  into  cash;  third,  it  would  return  a  high  rate  of  interest  or 
dividend;  fourth,  its  return  would  keep  pace  with  cost-of-living  increases. 
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No  type  of  ixivejstaient  has  all  tiiese  characteristics.  In  general,  the  great- 
er the  safety  and  liquidity  of  an  investment,  the  sioaller  the  likalihood  that 
it  will  furnish  a  large  income  or  will  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 
For  example,  a  Goveriiaaent  E  bead  is  as  sbcutg  as  the  U.S.  Government,  and  it 
can  be  turned  into  a  predetermined  araount  of  cash  after  tl.e  pxu'-chaaer  has 
held  it  for  60  da^s.  But  it  pays  a  I'alativaly  low  rate  of  interest  (slight-  ' 
ly  laore  than  k   percent  conpoixid  intsrest,  the  exact  rate  depending  upon  the 
leiigtli  of  ti\Ti0  Xvhich  the  purchaser  holds  the  bond)  and  it  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  livljag. 

What  is  Inflation? 

This  rising  cost  of  living,  or  inflation,  is  a  specter  which  constantly 
hauata  Earg^  people,  especially  those  living  on  a  f  jjced  iacone.  It  is  parti- 
cularly frightaTiing  when  the  person  does  not  know  its  causes,  or  how  to  ccsa- 
bat  it,  Sciaetlises  a  person  will  skiap  and  save  in  order  to  build  up  a  larg- 
er bank  account.  But  a  bank  account  is  fixed  in  value  and  is  also  sub;)ect  to 
the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Money  is  simply  a  nodiiaa  of  exchsjige,  a  device  which  inakes  it  easier  to 
exchange  xiiat  one  has  for  i:hat  one  would  arather  have.  The  value  of  Eoney  lies 
only  in  its  ability  to  obtain  things  for  its  cimer;  that  is,  in  its  piirchasiag 
power.  If  a  sun  of  iaonoy  can  now  purchase  less  then  formerly,  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  has  declined  and  inflation  has  occurred.  Thus,  aeiition  of  a 
cei^^ain  sum  of  money  is  meaningless  "oaless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  laoney 
is  also  clear. 

When  the  average  family  could  live  wall  on  an  income  of  $1 ,000  a  year, 
as  was  the  case  in  this  countiy  less  t-han  a  centuiy  ago,  a  family  man  earning 
$2,000  a  year  would  noraially  be  veiy  well  off »  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  family  required  $li.,000  a  year  merely  to  keep  bo^dy  srid  soul  together, 
the  family  earning  $2,000  a  year  would  probably  be  a  hardship  case.  Yet,  in 
each  of  these  hypothetical  cases ^  the  auan  earas  $2,000  a  year. 

A  "Hedf^e  Against  Iixflation" 

Since  it  is  only  the  purchasing  power  of  aoney,  not  money  itself,  that 
is  important,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  accurately  the  future  real  value  of 
investments  with  a  fixed  return.  If  we  put  $100  in  an  insured  savings  account 
today  and  leave  it  there,  20  years  from  now  there  will  still  be  $100,  plus  the 
interest  which  \d.ll  have  acciiRulatad  over  those  years.  The  number  of  dollars 
will  not  decrease,  but  tlieir  purchasing  power  may.  Therefore,  in  planning  for 
retireiasnt  you  should  protect  yourself,  if  you  can,  against  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  your  monery.  Such  a  precaution  is  called  a  hedge  against  inflation. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  next  given  number  of  years  will  not 
be  a  period  of  inflation.  There  could  be  a  period  of  deflation,  in  ^ihich  the 
purchasing  potxer  of  money  increases,  as  happened  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  In  periods  of  deflation,  people  on  a  fixed  income  can  purchase  more 
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thai-i  they  could  before.  B-at  for  over  'lOO  jears  there  has  been  a  fairly      ' 
steady  dGclijie  in  the  purcliasing  poller  of  the  dollar,  wi-th  only  occasional 
halts  or  reversals  in  the  trond  (during  the  1930's,  for  exaapla).  So  you 
should  try  to  provida  yourself  \5ith  a  hedge  against  inflation. 

Fixed-Iacoma  Investeionts 

Before  you  sialze   any  othar  investments,  especially  during  retirement, 
you  sho-old  always  have  a  raasonable  amount  of  money  inyested  in  such  a  way 
that  jo-o.   csn  lay  youx  hands  on  it  on  Yory  short  notice  in  case  of  eaergency. 
This  should  be  in  the  form  of  sa-^jlugs  accoiats  or  clieclcing  accounts  or  Govem- 
laent  bonds.  It  should  be  apprcsii-aataly  equal  to  U  to  6  months'  iacoas. 
Money  beyond  this  suia  should  be  invested  so  as  to  guarantee  as  great  an  ad- 
vantage as  is  possible. 

Soae  of  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  ijivestnents  witii  a  fixed  return, 
since  these  guarantee  a  laaxijaus  of  security.  Savings  accounts^  bonds,  and 
annuities  are  investmsiats  of  this  sort.  These  investments  ail  guarantee  a 
certain  retum.  For  e::saiaple,  an  annuity  may  guarantee  that  you^vill  receive  . 
$100  a  month  for  life  aXter  a  certain  age.  You  always  know  that  you  will  re- 
ceive a  given  asiouiit  of  noney  at  a  given  time,  but  you  do  not  know  ^^ether 
that  given  amount  will  buy  aa  much  when  you  receive  it  as  it  would  have  when 
you  invested  it.  Therefore,  you  should  also  put  soae  of  your  funds  into  in- 
vestitents  -^hich  provide  a  hedge  sgajjast  inflation. 

Real  Sata'te 

One  such  iavestsaent  is  real  estate.  If  you  own  your  own  home,  you  al- 
ready have  a  Eieasure  of  protection  against  inflation.  In  periods  of  infla- 
tion, rents  usually  increase  along  with  all  other  costs,  whereas  the  size  of 
your  mortgage  paysaant  will  remain  the  saiae.  Of  course,  owning  your  own  home 
aight  prove  unprofitable,'  in  a  period  of  doflatioa,  rents  would  nonaally  go 
down.  So  would  your  salary  if  you  are  ea?>loyed.  Bat  your  laortgage  payments 
wouldn't* 

There  are  also  other  rislcs  involved.  For  example,  your  neighborhood 
might  become  rundown  or  less  desirable  for  some  other  reason,  so  that,  if  you 
should  decide  to  sell  your  house,  you  irdght  have  to  talce  less  than  you  paid 
for  ito  But  hoiue  cniership  is  protection  against  inflation.  Investing"  in 
real  estate  other  than  jovt  cr^Ta   home  is  anotiier  way  of  hedging  against  in- 
flation, but  it  involves  a  fair  amount  of  capital  in  the  beginning.  And  it 
demands  so  much  knowledge  and  attention  and  skill  ihoX   it  is  in^ractical  for 
many  people. 

Bonds  and  Preferred  Stock 

In  the  field  of  securities  there  are  three  general  types:  bonds,  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  consion  stock.  Bonds  are  evidence  that  their  owner  is  owed 
a  certain  amount,  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  by  a  certain  party,  and  that 


the  sum  lent  will  be  returned  at  a  certain  date,  the  date  of  maturity  of 
the  bonds.  Government  bonds  have  already  been  mentioned;  in  the  case  of 
these  the  party  is  in  debt  is  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  These  bonds  differ  from 
Kost  other  bonds  in  that  thsy  can  be  cashed  in  bofor^  the  date  of  maturity. 
Other  bonds  are  issued  by  companies  and  corporations. 

Pjreferred  stock,  so  called  because  it  takes  precedence  over  coinuon 
stock  in  the  order  in  v.iiich  dividends  are  paid,  is  somowhat  like  a  bond  in 
that  it  calls  for  a  fixed  rata  of  sretum  on  the  investment.  However,  divi- 
dends are  paid  only  if  and  when  the  company's  financial  condition  permits 
such  payments.  Industrial  bonds  and  preferred  stock  may  be  q"aite  safe,  but 
tliey  both  offer  a  relatively  fixed  income  and,  therefore,  do  not  provide  a 
hedge  against  itiflation. 

Cosmon  Stock 

Good  comraon  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  does  provide  some  protection 
against  inflation.  Ccaimon  stock  is  nothing  but  a  share  in  some  business 
venture.  If  an  individual  opens  a  little  business  of  his  own — a  confection- 
ery store,  for  example — he  owns  all  of  the  stock  in  the  venture.  If  he  is 
able  to  make  his  stojre  prosper,  he  receives  profits  from  it,  and  after  some 
time  he  may  bo  able  to  sell  the  business  for  more  than  he  put  into  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  people  do  not  buy  at  his  store,  he  cannot  make  any  profit, 
that  is,  any  return  on  his  invostjuent,  and  if  ho  shoiild  try  to  sell  the  busi- 
ness, he  probably  would  not  bo  able  to  get  back  as  much  as  he  put  into  it. 
In  that  event,  he  not  only  would  have  recGived  no  return  on  his  capital,  but 
also  would  have  lost  all  or  part  of  his  original  capital. 

Instead  of  investing  in  his  own  business,  one  may  invest  in  a  large 
corporation  by  buying  stock,  which  is  actually  a  share  in  the  corporation. 
If  the  corporation  prospers,  the  stockholder  shares  in  the  profits  by  receiv- 
ing dividends  on  the  stock.  Should  he  wish  to  sell  the  stock,  he  wo\ild  pro- 
bably be  able  to  sell  it  for  more  than  he  paid  for  it.  If  the  corporation 
does  not  prosper,  there  are  no  profits  and  hence  no  dividends  on  the  stock, 
and,  if  the  stockholder  wishes  to  sell,  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to  get 
back  as  much  as  he  put  in. 

Because  of  the  risk  involved,  a  person  wo-uld  hardly  want  to  have  all 
of  his  money  in  stocks.  However,  common  stock  doos  provide  a  hedge  against 
inflation,  since  inflation  is  usually  a  by-product  of  prosperity.  If  the 
whole  economy  is  prospering,  it  is  likely  that  a  given  corporation  will  be 
prospering.  In  times  of  deflation,  or  depression,  the  value  of  stock  usually 
goes  dovm,  but  then  fixed-incoma  invastaents  tend  to  have  greater  purchasing 
power,  so  that  they  help  to  compensate  for  the  loss  suffered  through  invest- 
ment in  stocks.  Thus,  if  the  individual  maintains  a  balance  in  his  invest- 
ments, he  has  a  measure  of  protection  against  both  inflation  and  deflation. 

After  you  have  provided  for  a  fair  amount  of  fixed  income,  you  may  wish 
to  invest  carefully  in  common  stock.  If,  however,  you  are  a  chronic  wonrier, 
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you  should  probably  stay  out  of  the  stock  market.  If  you  are  going  to  worry 
and  fret  every  time  one  of  your  stocks  drops  a  few  cents  in  value,  no  poten- 
tial incoine  will  make  up  for  your  loss  of  peace  of  niind  which  you  would  havB 
if  all  your  money  were  in  savings  accounts  or  Government  bonds. 

VJhich  Corjion  Stocks? 

Suppose  you  decide  to  invest  in  common  stocks.  There  are  several 
things  you  should  do  to  make  your  investment  as  profitable  ahd  as  secure  as 
possible.  First,  you  should  invest  in  sound,  essential  industries.  Second, 
you  should  diversify;  that  is,  you  should  not  invest  all  your  money  in  one 
company  or  even  in  several  companies  of  the  same  type.  Instead,  you  should 
spread  your  investments  over  a  number  of  different  compfmies  in  a  nujiiber  of 
different  fields.  Buying  stock  in  six  different  oil  companies  is  not  diver- 
sification; buying  stock  in  two  oil  companies,  two  drag  companies,  and  two 
electronics  companies  is  an  example  of  diversification.  Third,  if  you  want 
your  money  to  start  giving  you  dividends  in  the  near  future,  you  should  buy 
stocks  which  have  consistently  paid  dividends  in  the  immediate  past — over  the 
last  10  years,  for  example.  You  should,  however,  avoid  stocks  in  companies 
iiriiich  have  been  paying  out  all  of  their  profits  in  dividends.  Such  companies 
are  not  reserving  any  of  their  profits  for  expansion,  or  else  they  are  scrap- 
ing the  bottcm  of  the  barrel  to  pay  a  dividend,  and  shortly  there  may  be  no 
bottom  to  scrape.  Fourth,  you  should  deal  only  with  a  reliable  brokerage 
firm.  Fifth,  you  should  periodically  review  your  holdings,  perhaps  once  a 
year,  and  dispose  of  those  stocks  which  have  not  been  productive,  and  buy 
others.  Last — the  most  important  nile  of  all — never  buy  stock  on  credit. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  common  stock — stock  bought  primarily  for 
grovrth  and  stock  bought  primarily  for  liberal  income  pajonents.  The  former  is 
stock  issued  by  companies  that  ai^e  currently  most  interested  in  expanding. 
These  companies  plow  a  large  portion  of  their  profit  back  into  research  and 
into  increasing  the  market  for  their  product,  so  that  for  a  time  they  pay  out 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  their  profits  in  dividends.  However,  their 
stock  should  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  after  the  passage  of  time,  perhaps  10 
or  20  years.  Younger  people  ai^  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  this  sort  of 
stock,  since  they  have  a  relatively  long  time  before  retirement,  at  which 
time  their  investment  should  have  increased  greatly. 

If  you  are  near  retirement  age,  you  would  probably  not  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  stock  bought  primarily  for  growth.  You  would  probably  prefer 
sto clc  in  companies  tdiich  pay  out  a  larger  portion  of  their  profits  in  divi- 
dends; that  is,  stock  which  provides  a  rather  liberal  steady  income.  The 
older  person  just  does  not  have  time  to  wait  for  long-term  growth,  even  if 
the  income  would  be  greater  at  the  end  of  that  long  period. 

Today  large  and  ever -increasing  numbers  of  people  of  modest  means  are 
investing  in  stocks.  The   old  distrust  of  the  market,  distrust  caused  by  the 
crash  of  1929,  is  dying  out.  Numerous  governmental  regulations,  by  helping 
to  control  mass  speculation,  now  afford  a  measure  of  protection  against  another 
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like  1929.  Manj  peopla  aow  Icnow  of  ethers  who  have  profited  sub- 
jy  from  careful  toyestii-.f-nt  o-p^cr  tha  iasG  '0  or  20  years.- 

ur.ds 

otill,  perhaps  you  are  hositant  about  inT£stj_'?.g  ix.  stock  because  you 
fesl  that  you  dcr-'t  bava  st'_fficit;K.t  mouty  ■*>?  dJ-Yers-l-fj  oi'  enough  tiu-e  «rid 
experience  to  t^-eigh  tha  norita  of  variolic  stO'Sii"?  -*riaeiy.     If  so,  '  :,. 

to  invest  in  mutual  I^^xiAs.     Xhoso  mitual  l^irnia  (o:r  raivFisb^jant  tru.  .,---/ 

are  saaetijaeg  called)  ax-e  iuTes'cinent  cosipanies  «hir:h  -bailee  tJas  fundo  they  re- 
ceive f-ccmi  the  salo  of  tlaoir  ov;a  stock  and  ow  stock  i:a  a  larger  number,  per- 
haps hundreds,  of  oti"i-:<-i'  .?,ompariiea  =     If  yo^i  hxx^  stock  In  a  rrutual  fund^  you 
will  obtain  wide  dlr^resifioation  of  jc^n.   imre-s tsaant;,  however  saali  it  may  be. 
Furtheraoro,  the  miitual  fund  exp:v.<3j'~^  a  st--i-;T  of  erper-rtis  ttiose  sole  duty  is  to 
study  the  niarket  &k!  to  dcGio.c  t'::&  b.^t;';-    :^  %:i  ■■j^i^-ex'  the  money  ct  the  fund 
so  as  to  obtaiii  tiae  riaxiiima  incjoij^  wi-ch  jalsty,,     Ir;  lasfactj  the  r'lj-g'estcir  ia 
roatual  funds  is  hp.riag.,   at  sirisJl,  gxp®r\;7e  oa  his  partj   •sxpei'tB  ^^lo  determiae 
for  h3j(n  th@  boat  stocks  to  bir? -: 

ThQi»e  are  dixfarant  types  oi  ru?.tuaj   t-:^!:>-.     Scczo  invest  oiUy  in.  bonds 
and  preferred  stocks,  bnt  t^ie  Inco&a  frr.r.  baioh  x'-cuids  is  relatively  fi7:-  ■* 
Others,   ca3.1ed  balanced  rautual  fiirids,   iRTrsst  ixx  bonds,  prefea-red  stoc 
cojnrtton  stocks,   in.  vai^-^jig  pro5'0.rtj.o.tLS ;    t^s.se  ar&  rsjlative]^  coaservat.-v j^.   ax- 
though  xhey  do  provlda  sos^a  prot-icr-iCQ  i^gi.:Xz.-::.-i:  i...\flationj     OtlierB  invest  only 
in  c;.    -         V.-'ckSj  but^nlth  gi'-es-t  diversix'icatioat.     These  are  dsaigued   '        -,.= 
duce  joma  foi'  the  lavestor^,  but  there  .'.3  juore  risk  involved. 

have  sa„d  gaCojr^ej   th-ii  fiaf^sr  in  .hrra^tsiic':.'^"   i-Sy   the  lass  tha  i^icoisa  tha 
likely  to  produce c 

■•^oiae  funds  concsntx-s.t-e  o.-x  l-Vi^ing  gv-?:rt.K  stoav.,  rhsx,  is^   stock  i^hich 
?>  •^cr-aase  gireatiir  in  'srs-l-uo  c-^ei  *  lo:-...;^'  pr^riod  of  tii'ae^   even  though  it 

v:  •:.  ■jB.j  substsiitial  dlvidaiuB  .ir<   -ie  prc5et-r;.t.  oj:  -tiia  iriii^sdiate  f at'i-? , 

Others  concentrate  on  buying  stock  ^aXdi  ss&rr4i3  capable  of  furnishing  " 
steady"  Income  starting  from  the  time  gf  fatrchas-ec     Still  others  divic 
pxirchasas  of  cosiirson  atoek  bstv/ser*  fir^-rtb  ■*to-.:i'  a;:id  ^tock  ps'OJRD.sirig  ir: 
income  o 

If  you  are  lntsrea"}>3d  lo,  Ic^^aT-Oiig  jK;\rci  Abcut  ir.'.ves'a5i3nts  ar.-.-.'  '"':?,' 

■Uiere  are  numer'C'Us  sovjr-ces  of  itrtcn^iatios  opssj.  to  yo-.io     Many  of  tl.  -'/■: 

h-""-"-"-'   "id  tlie  rautual  .fnnds  paoli.sii  brocl'zro'es  ecpj.ainibig  to  the  1 
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Ntr'   ..vv.c  publishes  a  xiag?,7-iiia  to  "v'hieh  a-syoao  csn  cebscribe  for  a  noiainal  sum. 

There  are  n^wfei-xjxis  books^  a7t:.:j.o.bl3  at  s-ofst  pcblic-  librsii*i.3S;,  which  will  ex- 

p?,: .'  .  you  in  sira?Dl«  -boiTiis  the  vrorldJig^  cf  -ob-e  stock  ri3jri:st  aiK''.       '"'      ".^3 

J--  -isiation  aoovtt  tl^^e  best  ^'ay  to  invest  y^''^-^'  Honayo     In  the                 ..'.- 

1  :  is  best  not  to  try  to  become  a  "d.o-it-yoTArse^jC"                                sr- 

i  rather  to  consult  someone  aho  is  isslring  a  carea;' 

r  id  advising  ;ln-^Q3tor.5 „     7.-ovt  best  bet  i?  to  .foHosr  tJ-                         i 

C-'  .  .,  >  broksr  ?^  whom  you  asy'm  oQxjfidear^Gs^t. 


=.  <%. 


But  how  to  clioose  one  is  the  big  question.     A  ouija  board  won't  help 
you!     An  es'bablished  brokerage  fina  of  good  reputation  ^  your  commiunity  may 
be  able  to  guide  you*     Or  you  might  get  help  Trom  the  f|jiance  and  coinmerce 
depaiTtraent  of  a  local  college  or  university.     Good  luck"  to  you,  and  don't 
wait  until  retiresrient  to  do  your  income  planningi  ( 

HOTE:     Sea  Appendix       5*  #39  and  #iiO. 

NOTES 


-!?; 


SESSION  III-A:  "Incorca  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retireaent  Living"* 


Goal:  How  to  understand  and  oanage  basic  financial  responsibilities  for 
retirement  planning. 


G.  Understanding  life  insurance  policies  (Life,  Health,  Endovoaent), 

H.  Annuities  •-  Protection  against  irunning  out  of  money. 

I.  Stocks,  Bonds,  Mutual  Funds. 

J.  Real  Estate  (buy  low,  sell  high,  and  income  property). 

K.  Income  frcm  personal  savings  (interest  and  capital). 

L.  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

M.  Public  Old  Age  Assistance. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


»See  Appendixes  #1,  #2  and  #5  for  recommended  reading  material 

available  on  this  subject. 
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PRE-RETIRHffiNT  PROGRAM 


SESSION  III-B:     "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retireaent  Living" 


Narrative  III-B 

(A) 

LEGAL  PROBLB'IS 


Legal  problems  during  retirement  are  no  different  from  legal  prob- 
lems encountered  at  any  other  tiite.  However,  they  nay  be  more  distressing 
at  that  time  because  of  reduced  incomes  and  less  elastic  budgets.  Since 
you  won't  want  to  be  confronted  suddenly  with  any  unforeseen  expense,  you 
should  be  awajre  of  legal  pvohlcxs   that  saaetimos  arise  so  that  you  can  take 
adequate  protective  Eeasures  against  thea. 

Suits  or  Claims  Against  You 

There  are  two  aain  areas  in  which  a  claim  against  you  coxild  arise. 
In  some  cases  a  "contractual  wrong"  Bsay  be  involved;  that  is,  the  claimant 
may  accuse  you  of  failure  to  live  up  to  some  agreement  that  you  entered  in- 
to. In  other  cases  you  may  be  guilty  of  a  noncontractual  wrong;  that  is,  . 
you  may  injure  someone  in  a  way  other  than  through  your  failure  to  live  up 
to  an  agreement. 

To  guard  against  a  claim  arising  from  a  contractual  wrong,  be  very, 
vary  sure  not  to  sign  anything  unless  you  have  read  it  and  fully  understood 
it.  If  yau  do  not  understand  a  document,  have  soma  qualified  adviser  ex- 
plain it  to  you  before  you  sign  it.  Also,  if  you  sign  a  contract,  you  mast 
realise  that  it  ueans  exactly  what  it  says — nothing  laore  and  nothing  less. 
Any  oral  "understandings"  of  what  the  contract  means,  or  any  filling  in  of 
coissions,  simply  ara  not  binding  if  you  and  the  other  party  agree  to  thoa 
only  orally.  Such  changes  saust  be  made  in  writing  in  all  copies  of  the  con- 
tract before  it  is  signed.  It  is  safer  to  rei»-rite  the  idiole  contract  with 
any  necessary  changes  than  to  make  alterations  in  the  unsatisfactory  orig- 
inal. RemaTJber  that  an  agreeaicait  to  buy  or  to  sell  property  is  a  contract. 
So  is  a  lease.  Since  a  contract  may  involve  a  great  deal  of  money,  make 
sure  that  it  states  wliat  you  want  it  to  state,  exactly  and  con^jletely.  And 
before  signing  a  lease,  be  particularly  careful  to  understand  the  teims 
under  v^ich  the  lease  may  be  terminated. 

You  should  also  realize  the  risks  you  may  be  taking  in  going  into 
I>artnership  in  a  business  venture.  For  example,  you  may  be  personally 


'5lr 


liable  to  tha  full  extent  of  Qveiything  you  own  for  aiiy-thirig  f-  - 
partner  does  -sdlthin  tho  scopo  of  the  partnership,  and  souietiii        c 
takes  a  veiy  broad  view  of  what  ia  within  the  scope  of  tiia  pare: .r;--i;:.j.r, . 
It  Eiay  be  bett-or  for  you  to  forsi  a  corporation  to  prot0ct  yourself  against 
EosiQ  unexpected  liability*  Of  course,  tharo  ai-c  c;rr,r,: ;,:;:;  ;'::./■..'  :   "wjia- 
ing  a  corporation,  but  in  the  long  r\m   they  saay  ::  j  : 
unaxpected  expenses  you  might  encovinter  in  a  part 
always  to  aoek  competent  legal  advice  before  enbai. 
could  result  in  your  losing  a  substantial  stca  of  sicaaj^ 

The  other  type  of  claim  is  the  noncontractv^         '  r  exaaple, 
you  may  be  liable  for  in;3uries  idiich  other  people  •  .        --jx   property, 
or  for  injuries,  either  to  persons  or  to  property,  which  you  cause  in  the 
use  of  your  properly.  Claims  for  redress  can  be  costly,  even  xiiinous. 
Therefor©,  it  laay  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  ina^ire  yourself  against 
that  possibili"ty.  If  you  c-jn  an  autcsnobile,  be  sure  to  .-■■^t  v  adeqiaate  in- 
surance -to  cover  property  damage  or  bodily  injury  arit       of  -che  use 
of  the  autoaobile.  If  you  own  other  property,  it  k"0u1:;  .  .    "  '•'  ''<--"■   ■'"''-■  e 
out  a  cczTsprehensive  public  liability  policy.  For  a  reasor, 
will  insxire  you  up  to  a  certain  aaiount  against  claijas  arisj-;^-,  ^^•.-  --* 

which  others  sustain  on  your  property.  It  isn't  so  Eiach  a  question 
whether  you  can  afford  such  a  policy,  as  lafaether  you  cr      ""  '  -        v 
one. 

Your  Clains  Againat  Someone  Else 

If  you,  yourself,  are  the  injui^d  party,  don't  nsh  irsm'-l        j 
a  settlenant  of  your  claim  until  you  are  sure  that 
of  your  injury,  and  that  the  amount  accepted  is  ac 
the  injury.  After  accepting  a  settlement,  one  soineti;- 
jury  is  greater  than  he  first  thought,  and  that  the  sr. 

adequate.  By  then,  however,  it  is  too  late  to  make  a  - 

dress. 

Do  You  Need  a  Will? 

Everyone  shovild  make  sure  that  after  his  death  h^^  -i-  vi^  vnii   L^ 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Naturally, 

the  more  import-ant  it  becomes  that  his  affairs  bo  so  a;  --  .  —  -  — ^ 
this  in  several  ways. 

Perhaps  you  already  oyn  all  your  property  in  some  f  jr- 

ship  with  someone  else.  This  arrangement  is  particularly  -^^"- 

ried  couples;  that  is,  the  couple's  real  estate,  bank  accc  ;  bonds, 

automobiles,  etc.,  are  in  the  loames  of  both.  In  such  a  case,  xl'  c: 
dies,  sole  ownership  automatically  passes  to  tiie  other  owner. 

However,  if  you  own  anything  of  value  in  your  name  -  jJ. 

to  indicate  how  you  wish  your  possessions  to  be  disposed  of  ax 


Laws,  ^v-hich  vaiy  froi.i  one  state  to  another,  inquire  that  certain  procedures 
be  adhered  to  in  the  drawing  of  a  >ri.ll.  If  you  do  not  ieet  theoo  legal  re- 
qiiircTiients,  your  vail  may  not  be  valid  and  nay  not  be  recognized  by  the 
court.  If  you  try  to  drav;  up  your  ovm  will^  you  may  fail  to  confirm  to  these 
regulatio2i3 .  As  a  result,  the  court  may  dispose  of  yo'or  property  ^   a.  way 
completely  different  from  that  v/hich  you  intended.  So  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  a  corapotent  lawyer  draw  up  your  will. 

Also,  keep  your  will  in  a  safe  place,  and  make  sure  -Jihat  some  res- 
ponsible person  or  persons  teiow  t-^.ere  it  is  kept.  It  is  generally  not  a  good 
idea  to  keep  a  will  in  a  safe-deposit  box.  Once  a  person  has  died,  there  is 
of  oen  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  involved  in  opening  the  box,  SometiiTies  there 
are  ins  tractions  in  a  vrill,  such  as  those  involving  funeral  arraiigements, 
v.'hich  should  be  taken  care  of  irrunediately  after  the  person's  death.  You  may 
leave  your  will  for  safekeeping  vd-th  the  lav;;^'-er  who  drew  it,  or  in  certain 
states,  you  may  file  it,  on  pajmient  of  a  small  fee,  in  -Uie  office  of  the 
register  of  wills  or  a  similar  office  ,-5^ 

Inlieritance  Taxes 

Different  states  have  different  regiilations  regarding  inheritances. 
It  would  be  X'Tell  to  check  into  the  lax:s  of  your  state  on  this  poLnt.  There 
is  also  a  Federal  inlieritance  tajc,  called  an  estate  taic.  But  it  does  not  af- 
fect most  of  us,  since  it  allows  a  deduction  of  $60,000,  idiich  is  more  than 
the  value  of  the  average  person's  estate. 

You  may  vrish  to  avoid  levying  of  an  inheritance  tax  on  your  estate  by. 
giving  away  some  of  your  possessions  during  your  lifetime.  However,  this 
could  subject  you  to  a  gift  tax.  Again,  state  laws  differ  regarding  taxes  on 
giftsa,  but  tl:ie  Federal  gift  tax  applies  uniformly  in  all  sections  of  the 

country. 

The  Federal  gift  tajc  allows  an  exemption  of  $3,000  per  year  per  donee; 
that  is,  each  year  you  may  give  a  tax-free  gift  of  $3,000  to  each  of  as  many 
people  as  you  V7ish.  Furthermore,  you  may  give,  tax-free,  additional  amounts 
above  this  yearly  exeiCTtion  up  to  a  total  of  $30,000  throughout  your  life- 
time. For  example,  you  may  exhausi  this  $30,000  lifetime  exemption  by  giving 
each  of  five  children  $5,000  in  each  of  three  years  ($2,000  in  excess  of  the 
yearly  allowable  exer^jtion  x  5  children  x  3  years=$30,000)  j  or  by  giving  each 
of  four  children  $8,000  in  one  year  and  $5,^00  in  another  year  ($5>000  in  ex- 
cess X  k   children  +  $2,^00  in  excess  x  h   children=$3 0,000);  or  by  giving  a 
cousin  $33,000  in  one  year;  or  by  giving  a  sister  $23,000  in  1950  and  a  broth- 
er $13,000  in  i960.  In  other  words,  you  may  distribute  this  $30,000  lifetime 
exemption  on  gifts  to  ssxy  number  of  recipients,  in  portions  of  any  size,  over 
any  period  of  time.  Thereafter,  of  course,  if  you  make  a  gift  of  more  than 
$3,000  to  any  one  person  in  any  one  year,  you  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
amount  above  $3,000, 

Ot^Tiership  and  Disposal  of  Real  Estate 
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-^NOTE:  See  "You  and  Your  Will",  a  comprehensive  article  on  this  subject, 
at  the  end  of  this  Section, 


Many  older  psople  attempt  to  arrango  to  have  their  possessions  dis- 
posed of  autcnatically,  without  a  will,  after  their  death.  To  this  end  they 
bsgin  tinlcering  with  their  bank  accounts  or  with  the  title  to  their  real  es- 
tate. Such  Eumipulations  are  all  right  if   the  person  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
but  here,  too,  he  should  act  only  after  getting  competent  legal  advice. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  real  estate  can  be  held.  One  is 
tenancy  by  the  entirety,  which  can  be  held  only  by  husband  and  wife  together. 
Property  so  held  can  be  transferred  only  with  the  concurrence  of  both  of  the 
married  parties.  An  advantage  of  tenancy  by  tiis  entirety  is  that  property 
so  held  cannot  be  attached  by  a  creditor  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife 
alone,  nor  can  it  be  attached  as  a  result  of  legal  action  against  either  one 
of  them.  On  the  death  of  either,  entire  title  to  the  -property  passes  to  the 
survivor, 

A  second  way  of  owning  real  property  is  by  joint  tenancy.  I'his  is 
similar  to  tenancy  by  the  entirety,  but  joint  tenants  need  not  be  ciarried  to 
each  other,  and  one  tenant's  interest  in  the  property  can  be  attached  by  a 
creditor  of  that  tenant.  Joint  tenancy  riay  also  be  entered  into  by  more 
than  two  parties.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  ioint  tenants,  title  auto- 
matically passes  to  the  surviving  tenant  or  tenants. 

A  third  way  of  owning  real  property  is  by  tenancy  in  cosaiofi.  Under 
this,  each  of  the  two  or  more  parties  oisis   a  specified  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty. For  example,  each  of  ti;o  tenants  in  cosiiton  laay  own  an  undivided  half 
interest  in  a  house.  This  does  not  laean  that  one  oxms  the  east  half  of  the 
house  and  the  other  the  west  half,  or  that  one  OT-jns  the  first  floor  and  base- 
nent  and  the  other  owns  the  second  floor  and  attic.  It  means  that  each  owns 
a  half  interest  in  the  whole,  undivided  house.  Under  tenancy  in  coEmon,  each 
of  the  tenants  can  sell  or  give  aw£^  his  interest  without  considering  the 
wishes  of  the  other  tenant  or  tenants.  VJhsn  one  tenant  dies,  his  interest' 
does  not  pass  automatically  to  the  other  tenant  or  tenants,  as  in  the  case  in 
joint  tenancy.  It  beccsaes  part  of  his  estate  and  is  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  his  will  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  in  accordance  with  the  disposi- 
tion prescribed  by  la^. 

Suppose  you  want  Cousin  Mildred  to  have  a  certain  piece  of  your  pro- 
perty after  your  death.  You  Eay  feel  that  you  can  avoid  the  whole  business 
of  laaking  a  will,  and  of  having  the  estate  to  go  through  court,  by  making  her 
a  cotenant  of  the  piece  of  property.  There  are,  hoxnrever,  several  possible 
disadvantages  to  this  arrMigeaent.  First,  if  you  later  decide  to  sell  that 
piece  of  property,  you  cannot  transfer  ownership  without  Cousin  Mildred's 
concurrence  and  signature.  If  she  is  Eiarried,  there  could  be  further  con- 
plications.  Second,  she  can  legally  petition  for  a  division  of  the  property 
at  any  time  so  as  to  obtain  the  value  of  her  interest  at  that  tiae,  even 
though  you  intended  that  she  should  not  benefit  f roa  the  cotenancy  until 
after  your  death.  Also,  she  may  have  acquired,  or  aay  later  acquire,  a 
creditor  who  has  the  legal  right  to  attach  her  share  of  the  property  and  to 
force  division  of  the  property  in  payment  of  this  debt.  Finally,  in  the  eyes 


of  the  law,  ae  coteaants  you  and  Cousin  Mildred  are  equal  ovmers.  If  she 

should  die  firsts  you  would  havie  to  pay  an  inheritance  tax  on  the  value  of 
the  half  in-torcst  Viiich  you  gavo  her  and  which  you  are  now  receiving  back 
fvosL  her  by  operation  of  lau. 

If  you  wish  Cousin  Mildred  to  have  the  property  after  your  death,  it 
would  be  better  to  set  up  the  property  under  aji  arran^saent  by  Khich  you 
havo  the  property  titled  in  your  naae  alone  during  your  lifetime,  with  the 
power  to  use  or  to  dispose  of  the  property  in  any  way  that  you  wish  during 
your  lifetime.  If,  at  the  time  of  your  deaths  you  still  own  the  property 
in  whole  or  in  part,  ^&a   the  property,  or  the  part  of  it  that  is  left, 
passes  to  Cousin  Mildred. 

Rip;ht3  of  Your  Spouse 

In  settling  your  affairs,  also  reEssaber  tliat  x^ie  laws  of  your  State 
deteiTJiine  the  share  vrfiich  a  husband  or  a  wife  :2fiy  denpnd  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  spouse.  This  nay  be  of  particular  iaportsnce  to  you  if  you  are 
widowed  or  divorced  and  are  conteaplating  a  second  laarriage.  You  may  feel, 
for  eiraciplQ,  that  your  prospective  bride  is  already  stiff iciently  well  off 
financially  not  to  need  a  share  of  your  estate «  Or  you  laay  want  to  leave 
her  a  smaller  share  of  yotir  estate  than  the  tusount  to  which  she  would  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  being  your  widow.  In  o'ther  words,  you  may  wish  your 
whole  estate,  or  a  laz^e  part  of  it,  to  go  to  soiaeone  else — to  the  children 
of  your  first  wife,  for  oxassple.  In  such  a  case  you  and  your  pr\5spective 
bride  should  enter  into  an  antenuptial  agrseaient,  whereby  she  will  renoiince 
wholly  or  partially  the  claim  which  she  would  noraially  have  on  your  estate. 
Here  again  j,  seok  the  advice  of  a  cc3fflapeteait  attorney,  especially  if  your  es- 
tate is  sizable. 

Don't  "Do  It  Yourself" 

The  importance  of  getting  coiipstent  legal  advice  on  any  real  legal 
question  or  pxxjblem  cannot  be  overcaphasized.  Perhaps  you  are  afraid  that 
dealings  with  a  lawyer  will  be  beyond  your  moans.  If  so,  riaaesaber  that  a 
laxcyer  should  not  object  to  your  asking  in  ftdvanco  about  the  cost  of  his 
services  in  a  given  matter.  Also,  jrour  city  aay  have  a  lawyer  referral 
service,  which  operates  under  the  auspices  of  the  bar  association  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  competent  latiyers  approved  by  the  associa- 
tion. These  lawyers  havo  agreed  to  grant  any  porson  an  initial  consulta- 
tion of  a  half  an  hour  for  a  small  fixed  fee.  If  you  should  require 
further  services  of  the  laisyer,  you  can  discuss  the  size  of  additional  fees 
during  this  initial  consultation.  Thus,  you  need  not  commit  yourself  for 
more  than  the  original  nominal  fee  unless  you  feel  that  additional  services 
are  witliin  your  means  ^  If  you  are  in  legal  difficulties  and  have  no  money 
at  all  for  lawyers'  fees,  in  many  cities  you  can  obtain  a  lawyer's  services 
free  through  a  legal  aid  bureau. 


PRE-RSTIRSMSNT  PROGRAH 
SESSION  III-B   "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement  Living" 

Narrative:  Session  III-B 
(B) 

YOU  AND  YOUR  WILL 


VJhen  you  reach  adulthood  and  sometimes  even  befo;*e,  society  expects  you 
to  shoulder  what  always  has  been  msin's  most  basic  respo^isibility.  You  are 
called  upon  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  your  loved  ones  and 
yourself.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  you  accept  for  t|ie  rest  of  your  days, 
and  in  fulfilling  it  you  acquire  a  variety  of  pliysical  possessions  -  some- 
times manj'',  sometijnes  few.  Their  nuniber  and  quality  depend  much  on  your 
talents,  your  desires,  your  shrewdness,  your  aggressiveness,  and  your  plain 
good  fortune, 

Yaa  have  the  right  under  the  law  to  say  what  you  want  done  ;7ith  these 
possessions  \fhen  your  life  ends.  You  have  the  right  to  say  who  will  receive 
theia  and  to  set  dovm  the  conditions  in  which  they  will  bo  received.  You  put 
this  right  to  use  in  one  of  the  most  important  documents  you  will  ever  write 
and  sign  -  your  will. 

The  importance  of  a  will  cannot  be  overeii^ihasized;  its  very  name  sug- 
gests its  significance.  It  allows  you  to  impose  your  terms  and  desires  -  your 
t-ri-ll  -  on  those  who  remain  behind  you  and  on  the  law  itself  as  it  concerns  the 
goods  you  worked  so  hard  to-  acquire  in  life.  A  will  does  not  limit  you  to 
just  a  general  sort  of  action.  With  it,  you  are  able  to  designate  exacily  how 
and  when  they  are  to  be  given.  And  you  may  be  assured  that  the  courts,  in  all 
but  legally  unacceptable  circumstances,  will  support  your  last  wishes  to  the 
letter. 

You  have  no  such  advantages  without  a  will.  In  that  event,  on  your 
death  the  courts  will  take  over  your  possessions  and  distribute  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  your  state.  The  distribution  ina.y  be  an^Mihing  but  pleasing 
to  you  were  you  alive.  Your  dearest  ones  may  not  receive  all  that  you  thiiik 
they  deserve,  A  particularly  cherished  relative  or  a  friend  may  be  overlooked 
altogether.  Much  of  your  wealtli  may  go  to  those  who  have  no  real  need  for  it, 
v^ile  those  viiom  it  could  benefit  most  might  be  left  en^Jty-handed, 

For  instance,  if  you  die  without  a  will  in  some  of  our  states  much  of 
your  property  -  even  a  half  or  more  -  can  go  to  your  parents  or  some  other 
relative  instead  of  your  wife.  In  one  state,  if  you  leave  behind  a  x^ife  and 
children  the  youngsters  will  receive  tX'/o-thirds  of  your  separate  property 
while  your  wife  must  be  content  xri-th  the  remaining  one-third.  Or  suppose  that 
you  are  a  widower  who  has  been  willed  your  dead  wife's  property.  If  you 
shovild  now  die  and  leave  no  wife,  child,  or  grandchild  behind,  the  laws  of  one 
state  can  send  the  property  back  to  your  dead  wife's  children  or  other  rela- 
tives unless  you  have  specified  otherwise  in  a  will.  In  yet  another  state 
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your  wife  nay  receive  only  one-ttiird  of  the  life-use  of  your  real  estate. 

Despite  such  facts  (and  there  are  many  more),  vast  numbers  of  people 
shy  away  from  the  task  of  actually  sitting  dovm  and  preparing  a  will.  The 
reasons  are  many  but  are,  without  exception,  invalid:  We  will  not  die  until 
we  are  very  old,  so  we  will  do  it  later.  We  are  afraid  that  the  very  act  of 
%n:'iting  a  will  contains  some  sort  of  psychic  virus  that  will  hasten  the  day 
of  death.  We  just  can't  tolerate  the  idea  of  death  and  so  we  won't  think 
about  an^dihing  even  remotely  connected  with  it.  We  want  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment  becausa  we  think  that  once  a  will  is  written  its  terms  cannot  be 
changed. 

Every  reason  is  nonsense.  You  should  make  out  a  will  as  soon  as  you 
begin  to  acquire  property.  You  have  no  assurance  of  a  long  lifej  God  forbid, 
but  you  may  be  down  to  your  last  15  seconds  right  now.  Nor  is  there  any 
voodoo  in  the  act  of  writing  out  "ttiis  piece  of  paper;  it  has  no  power  to 
hurry  along  the  undertaicer.  If  you  do  not  like  the  idoA  of  dying  -  well,  no 
one  can  do  anytriing  about  deatli;  it  is  a  constant  possibility  and  an  eventual 
certainty.  And  you  can,  in  fact,  change  a  will  once  it  is  written.  You  can 
alter  its  terms  or  throw  it  out  conroletely  and  replace  it  with  another  any- 
trne  you  wish  and  as  often  as  you  wish. 

Particularly  if  you  are  a  young  parson,  perhaps  recently  married,  per- 
haps just  getting  started  in  your  career,  you  are  likely  to  come  up  with  yet 
another  reason  for  delay.  It's  a  good  bet  that  you  will  glance  quickly  at 
yovir  income  and  possessions,  shrug,  and  say,  "I'm  not  worth  enough  yet  for  a 
will", 

Isthat  so? 

You  are  probably  wealthier  than  you  think.  A  checklist  such  as  the  one 
below  will  help  you  find  out. 

CHECKLIST 

Money  and  Savings: 

Cash  on  hand 

Bank  accounts 

Savings  deposit 

Credit  Union  savings 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

Insurance 

Mutual  Funds  or  Trust  Fwids 

Other  Securities 

"Real  Estate;  J-s 

Home  .       '   r. 

Land  .,     "   ,  ■ 

Rental  Property    :  .   ■ 

Business  Property 
Other 
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Personal  Property: 

Automobiles,  boats,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  motor  scooters 
Fumituro,  both  hone  and  business 
Hous ahold  goods  and  furnishings 
Heirlooms,  antiques,  souvenirs 
Clothing 

Piuvato  collections,  such  as  coins,  stamps,  paintings 
Jewelry 

Sports  Equipment 

Professional  working  equipment,  such  as  tools,  uniforms 
Cameras,  field  glasses,  projectors,  telescopes 
Books 
Pets 

Livestock 
.  Other 

Almost  certainly  you  are  worth  more  than  you  previously  thought,  and 
it  is  assuredly  time  for  a  will,  even  if  your  holdings  are  still  on  the  small 
side.  No  laatter  how  iiiconsequential  your  wealth,  it  is  still  subject  to  the 
time-consuming  laws  of  distribution  in  your  state  when  death  occurs  without 
a  vrlll.  And  no  matter  how  inconsequential,  your  asset^  can  be  the  source  of 
a  family  squabble  -  a  not  uncommon  happening.  The  net  result  all  around  can 
be  delay,  bad  feeling,  and  financial  loss  for  those  closest  to  you. 

You  should  make  a  will  not  only  as  soon  as  possible  but  also  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  It  should  be  made  with  professional  help  and  guidance  - 
nartoly^  with  the  assistance  of  an  attorney.  Do  not  try  to  do  it  yourself  or 
iri.th  your  accountant,  your  best  friend,  or  your  Uncle  Harry  who  took  a  corres- 
pondence course  in  law  35  years  ago.  For  the  protection  of  all  concerned,  the 
state  laws  that  govern  v/ills  are  invariably  strict;  thus  the  ainateur  will  may 
be  declared  void  if  it  fails  to  couply  fully  with  any  legal  requirement. 
Further,  you  and  Uncle  Harry  may  find  that  you  did  not  write  dovm  precisely 
what  you  had  in  mind.  An  attorney  is  your  best  bet.  Only  with  him  can  you 
rest  easily,  knoxdjag  liiat  your  will  is  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

!rhe  Lani^iage  of  Wills  • 

A  will  is  a  foixaal  document  that  has  a  foimal  language  of  its  own. 
Even  if  an  attorney  >n7ites  your  will  you  should  know  some  of  that  laixguage. 
You  will  then,  be  able  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  or  misunderstanding,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  talk  all  the  more  intelligently  with  your  lawyer.  Here 
are  some  of  the  basic  terms  that  you  will  need  to  know: 

^  •  DQcedent.  In  legal  language,  anji-one  Tttao  has  died  is  a  decedent. 

2*  Estate.  This  is  all  the  property  that  you  leave  behind  when  you 
die. 

3*  JB testate.  If  you  shovild  die  without  a  will  you  are  said  to  have 
died  intestate. 

^'  Testators,  Testatrix.  When  you  write  a  will  you  become  a  Testator 
"(male)  or  Testatrix  (feaiale;. 

5.  E:x:ecutor^  Executrix.  In  your  will  you  will  want  to  name  a  trust- 
ed friend  or  relative  to  carry  out  its  terms.  That  person  is  call- 
ed the  Executor  (male)  or  Executrix  (female). 


6.  Lefracy.  Le^ratee.  Any  gift  that  you  leave  in  your  will  is  a  legacy. 
The  one  who  receives  it  is  a  legatee. 

7.  Bequest.  This  is  any  gift  of  personal  property  made  in  your  will. 

8.  Devise,  Devisee.  A  devise  is  a.  gift  of  real  property.  Its  recip- 
ient is  a  devisee. 

9.  Trust,  Tr-J.stee,  Beneficiary^.  A  trust  is  a  right  in  real  or  per- 
sonal property  that  you  place  in  one  person's  hands  to  be  held  for 
the  benefit  of  another.  Tiie  trustee  is  the  one  lAio  holds  the  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  Tlie  beneficiary  is  the  one  to  be 
benefited  by  the  trust. 

10.  Testpjieatary  Trust.  Not  all  trusts  are  created  by  means  of  a  willj 
those  that  are  take  the  name  tes'tanentary  trust.  A  testamentary 
trust  that  involves  real  property  is  a  devise  in  trust.  One  that 
involves  personal  property  is  a  bequest  in  trust. 

^  ^  •  Codicil.  Any  addition  or  amendment  that  you  make  to  your  will  is 
a  codicil. 

12.  Residixary  Estate.  Tills  is  any  part  of  your  estate  left  over  after 
all  else  has  been  distributed. 

13.  Probate .  Tiiis  is  the  legal  process  of  proving  your  will  on  your 
deatli  or  of  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  your  property  should 
you  die  intes-bate.  Courts  that  deal  with  probate  matters  are  call- 
ed probate  or  surrogate  courts.  Their  deliberations  on  such  mat- 
ters are  kno;vn  as  probate  proceedings. 

li;.  Ad-ninisfcrator,  Administratrix.  If  you  do  not  name  an  executor  in 
your  v/ill  or  if  you  die  intestate,  the  probate  court  will  appoint 
an  administrator  (male)  or  administratrix  (female)  to  administer 
the  will  or  the  distribution  of  your  property. 

^$,     Heir.  One  who  has  a  right  to  inherit  yo\xr  properl^r  on  your  death 
is  an  heir.  Tiie  term  is  a  general  one;  the  la>ra  of  each  state 
give  it  their  o;7n  precise  definition.  Usually,  it  means  a  child 
of  the  decedent  born  in  marriage.  No  one,  incidentally,  is  the 
heir  of  a  living  person  but,  rather,  an  heir  apparent. 

l6.  Heirs  at  Law.  Tliese  people  would  receive  your  property  by  law  were 
you  to  die  intestate. 


Types  of  Wills 


1.,,  TJie  i'Tu-ncupative  I^^ill.  TirLs  is  an  oral  xdJl.  By  and  large,  a  will 
must  be  in  writing  before  it  is  considered  valid,  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  recognize  an  oral  will  -  in  cerbain  condi- 
tions. Most  often  you  are  permitted  an  oral  will  only  vriien  you 
are  in  a  last  illness  from  ^vhich  you  will  not  recover;  otherwise 
you  must  be  a  military  man  or  a  merchant  seaman.  As  a  military  man 
you  mast  be  on  actual  service  and  in  circumstances  that  promise 
risk,  such  as  going  into  combat,  into  a  war  zone,  or  overseas.  As 
a  merchant  seaman  you  must  be  in  v;aters  that,  as  the  law  puts  it, 
are"subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide".  Usually,  a  nuncupa- 
tive will  must  be  witnessed  by  at  least  two  persons  and  then  proved 
in  court  by  no  fewer  than  two  of  the  witnesses. 

2.  Tlie  Holographic  V7ill.  A  holographic  will  is  one  that  you  write  by 
hand.  You  may  write  it  in  pen  or  pencil  or  both,  and  you  may  write 
it  as  a  letter,  a  note,  or  a  memorandum.  You  must,  of  course,  sign 
it.  Most  states  do  not  recognize  holographic  vrills.  Of  those  that 
do,  several  require  that  it  be  xd.tnessed  and  carry  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses,  while  others  demand  only  that  your  signature  be 
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authenticated.     Same  states  recogaize  only  the  holographic  wills 
of  those  people  ^fao  othen'/ise  would  ba  quali-fied  to  leave  oral 
"^wills.    More  often  thsj-i  not  the  holographic  will  fails  to  coiiroly 
witii  a  stc-^-te's  law  govarning  t^he  proper  drawli:ig  of  wills^  so  it 
is  declared  void. 

3,  The^ j^oipt_yill ■■-  -his  is  a  single  will  -fchat  you  and  one  or  more 
other  parties  Jnake  srA  sign  together.  A  hust|and  and  wife  soiriS- 
tiiTiGB  enter  ix\to  a  Joint  wdll  in  whid-^  each  stipulates  that  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  first  to : die  pass  en  to  the 
survivor,  Cn.  tiie  survivor's  death  the  entire  estate  is  disposed 
of  as  they  had  agreed  at  the  time  the  mil  was  inritten, 

^«    !^i^i^Li^iiiS»     Often  called  recipis:>cal  wills|  these  are  separate 
\T±lls  inade  by  two  or  more  test^-t or s  \±o  want;- to  leave  their  pro- 
perties to  eadi  otiiev  or  to  a  -hliird  part^''  according  to  a  a^iutual 
agreejTsent^     Instead  of  putting  thoii''  insti-^ctions  iivoo  just  one 
docximsnt,  as  in  a  joixit  -vdJlj  each  dr-a-vrs  up  an  individual  will. 

^«    2lj.r  ^P^'d,^''^'^.°.?:f^l. J^'^i-^; "     ^^^  ^~^  willji  also  kTiom.  as  a  contingent 

wili;5  you  st^te  that  the  provisions  ar-e  to  take  effect  only  if  your 
death  occurs  in  a  cerS^ain  way  or  ixi  certain  conditions.     Otiieriri-se 
it  has  no  au-bhiority  to  stand  as  a  statement  of  your  final  wishes. 

The  ^gqsjr^lg^i^'':"^?.^^^?.  lvd:S:i^^,C%. Jfi?:i 


As  mentioned  earlier^  you  sliould  order  a  will  6x&v7n  as  soon  as  you  be- 
gin to  acquire  any  subst-antial  ajao'unt  of  property.     However,  before  any  will 
that  you  make  can  qualify  as  a  legal  docT;anent  both  you  and  it  inust  meet  cer- 
tain require-nents  set  do^m  by  your  state «     These  requireraeiAts  vary  in  iiieir 
specifics  from  state  to  state «     The  follomng  are  those  universally  recognized 
across  the  country , 

1 .  lou  recast  be  of  v?hat  th&  law  calls  a  6oai-i.d  and  ciispcsing  roiad  -  not 
necessarily  the  smartest  r^an  on  earth  or  in  the  best  of  raental  states,  but 
inentally  capable  of  taxovang  what  you  are  doing.     You  jmst  have  sufficient 
sense  to  understaj^d  the  nat-ca-e-  and  ext^xA  of  yoisr  property  sxid  the  consequences 
of  your  will.     The  courts  do^  in  fact^  now  and  again  .^uphold  the  will  of  a 
mentally  weak  and  even  an.  insas^e  person  once  they  are  sa.tisfied  that  he  had 
anple  wit  about  hint  at  th-e  tiiiio  it  was  written^ 

2.  You  must  be  of  a  legal  age.     Just  what  constitutes  legal  age  will 
depend  on  iiie  state  in  which  you  live,  for  each  sets  its  own  minirrium.     The 
ages  run  from  a  low  of  lU  years  to  a  high  of  21,    At  least  one  jorisdiction- 
the  District  of  Golnjnbia-sets  one  age  for  men  and  another  for  -woinen.     Some 
states  stipulate  one  age  as  a  t:axiiMosa  for  Uie  disposal  of  personal  property 
and  another  for  the  disposal  of  real  propeiijy^     In  others  where  the  legal  age 
is  21  years  for  a  woman  she  becomes  eligible  a:  i.e  if  she  marries. 
In  still  others  sisisibers  of  the  ainad  forces  iria;/    -:         ^  i-d  mils  before 
they  have  reached  the  required  siijiajnum  age. 

3.  You  must,  except  in  the  special,  and  extreme  circuaristances  mentioned 
earlier,  put  the  x^rill  into  writing o     The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious,  of 
course. 

It.    You  imist  sign  the  x^fillu     Your  signature  imast  be  at  the  end,  for 
orJy  then  will  the  probate  court  be  assured  that  no  one  >    '   "  -fd  any  unwant- 
ed provisions  to  the  doeojuorit  since  the  day  you  signed  ^  -ght  well  hap- 
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pen  if  for  cue  reason  or  ariother  you  signed  it  loich^ay  through.  When  faced    ^ 
■with  writing  both  above  and  beloF  the  testator's  sigr^tixre,  the  probate 
courts  often  have  elected  to  cal3,  valid  only  the  luaterial  above  the  signa- 
ture and  have  refused  to  x^cognise  anything  following  it. 

Also^  to  assure  the  court  tiiat  no  one  has  tairperfd  -with  your  -s-jill  in 
ar^y  other  way  you  should  allosy  no  corrections  or  erasures  in  the  copy  that 
you  sign.  The  court  will  presuxAe  -hhat  corrections  and  erasures  were  made 
after  the  signing  and  tiros  will  not  consider  it  valid. 

5«  The  signing  of  the  xdll  mast  be  Tvdtaessed,  and  the  witnesses  in 
their  tura  mxst   sign  it.  It  is  likely  that  your  state's  laws  will  require 
two  wLiixessesp   though  3^  a  few  s-fcates  three  ara  deemed  necessary.  In  most 
states  the  Td-tnesses  ars  reqiiirerl  to  wa.tcii  as  you  si^  the  -^riJl.     In  otiiers 
you  are  peimtted  to  siga  hj  yourself .»  at  your  own  convenience^^  and  ih&x 
later  confirjn  your  signature  in  their  presence. 

Witnesses  to  your  w?J.l  are  "(ritally  necessary^  for  when  it  eventually 
reaches  probate  cour-fc  they  will  have  to  appear  and  swear  that  they  saw  you 
sign  the^ document  or  heard  you  aclcnowledge  the  signature  to  be  yours.  In- 
cidentally, do  not  be  concerned  that  they  will  get  the  chance  to  read  your 
x^ill^and  than  report  -fihe  good  news  to  Goixsin  John  and  the  bad  news  to  Aunt 
Kinnie.  ^They  are  not  there  to  witness  the  toill  itself  but  only  your  signa- 
ture to  it.  If  you  so  desire,  the  contents  of  the  will  can  be  covered  over 
xvrith  a  sheet  of  -  paper  before  they  approach  it  to  sign  their  names. 

You  shcald  always  keep  in  jnind  two  points  isihen  choosing  your  witness- 
es. They  should  not  bo  persons  who  x^ill  inlaerit  anything  or  receive  any 
gift  from  jOMj   and  if  possible  t^ay  shotild  be  younger  than  you  in  order  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  t-heir'  deaths  prior  to  yours » 

The  Form  of  Yot^Mirill 

Hardly  a  stats  in  the  nrion  sets  any  requix^aiaents  for  the  precise  form  . 
that  a  mil  wust  talce.  What  the  probate  courts  are  interested  in  is  a  docu- 
ment that  is  properly  drawn  and  that  contains  clear  and  concise  instructions 
for  the  distribution  of  the  testa.tor's  property.  Most  wills,  however,  follow 
what  has  become  a  traditional  pa;.      -^  when  you  draw  your  will,  here  are 
the  steps  you  X'/ill  take; 

1 .  Ycu  begin  your  will  with  a  paragraph  familiar  to  everyone.  Its 
e^ract  wordiiig  Djay  vaxy   dependiag  on  your  attorney^  but  it  actually  reads: 
"I5  U'our  Name),  being  of  so'ond  and  disposing  roijid  and  memory,  do  luake,  pxib- 
lish  and  declare  this  to  be  Eiy  Last  VJi3J.  and  Testament."  If  you  have  made  a 
prior  will  or  vTills  and  are  replacing  them  with  a  new  one,  the  opening  declara- 
tion will  contain  the  additional  words,,  "hereby  revoking  all  wills  made  by  me 
at  any  tiina  heretofore." 

2  3  Now  you  turn  to  any  instructions  that  you  may  have  for  fxineral  ar- 
rangements, for  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses,  and  for  the  di^osal  of  any 
debts,  lou  may  want  to. bo  veiy  spacific  hero,  or  you  may  want  to  make  just  a  ^ 
general  st-atemeiit  such,  sm^   "X  direct  that  .all  e^-  Just  dehis   and  fuueral  es^jexxs- 
es  b©  paid  by  my  ez©cutt>r  hereinafter  naroed,^- 


3.  At  this  point  you  reach  the  heart  of  the  will  -  your  precise  in- 
structions for  tlie  distribution  of  your  property.  You  v/ill  noir.e  specifically 
each  person  \iho  V7ill  receive  a  gift,  and  you  viill  state  eicactly  its  nature 
and  amouiit.  You  will  begin  with  gifts,  if  any,  to  friends  and  organizations 
you  are  fond  of  and  advance  from  there  to  family  ner,Tberb. 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  ny   church,  the  Good  Shepherd  Chuz'ch,  I628 
Seventh  Street,  tliis  city,  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars 
($1,000)." 

•  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  iny  trusted  friend  and  business  associate, 
Harold  Miller,  my  collection  of  first  editions  which  he  has  long 
admired," 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  iry  daughter,  Gayle,  the  gum  of  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars  (10,000),"  | 

"I  give,  bequeath  and  devise  to  n^''  son,  Alexander,  my  property 
at  Smoke  Mountain  and  all  its  contents  and  furnishings." 

In  attending  to  your  children  you  will  want  to  consider  several  fact- 
ors about  each  one  before  selecting  your  gift  and  its  method  of  bestowal. 
Among  the  factors  tliat  require  thought  will  be  age,  personality,  need,  and 
the  possibility  that  any  child  is  already  financially  well  cared  for,  either 
through  inheritance  from  another  source  or  his  oun   efforts  professionally. 

You  may  want  to  make  your  gift  to  a  young  child  in  the  form  of  a  trust 
fund,  placing  its  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  adult  until  such 
time  as  the  youngster  himself  is  able  to  take  it  over  on  his  own.  If  a  son  is 
still  sot-ring  his  iriJLd  oats  you  may  want  to  >ri.thhold  actual  receipt  of  your 
gift  to  him  until  he  reaches  (hopefully)  a  more  mature  age.  You  may  want  to 
make  no  gift  at  all  to  the  child  already  well  provided  for  so  that  what  would 
have  been  his  bequest  can  go  to  a  needier  brother  or  sister. 

If  a  child  will  receive  no  gift  you  should  make  certain  that  you  at 
least  mention  the  child  in  the  i-illl.  Should  you  fail  to  mention  him  and 
should  he  "ttien  contest  the  will,  he  may  have  a  good  case  for  arguing  that  he 
was  overlooked  through  si:[i5)le  inadvertence.  To  forestall  this  possibility 
you  may  want  to  include  a  statement  such  as  this: 

"I  have  in  mind  but  have  made  no  provision  in  this,  hqt  will,  for 
ray   son,  William,  for  reasons  which  I  deem  good  and  sufficient." 

Or,  if  you  prefer  you  may  leave  him  a  token  bequest: 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  William,  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dollars 
($20.00)," 

The  same  approaches  may  be  used  to  dismiss  the  child  who  has  been  a 
problem  to  you  or  who  has  broken  away  from  the  fasiily  and  wants  nothing  more 
to  do  with  you. 

VJhen  all  gifts  have  been  given,  the  bulk  of  an  estate  usually  goes  to 
the  residaaiy  legatee.  This  probably  will  constitute  the  largest  share  of 
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your  estate.  You  may  want  to  make  an  outright  gift  of  it,  or  you  may  put  it  ^ 
in  a  testamentary  trust.  If  it  is  to  be  a  gift  you  may  decide  on  a  statement  W 
like  this: 

"All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  of  which  I  shall  die  seized  or  possessed  or  of  which  I 
shall  have  the  right  to  dispose  by  will,  I  give,  devise,  and  be- 
queath to  my  wife,  Victoria,  to  be  hers  absolutely  and  forever." 

k»     Having  attended  to  the  principal  section  of  your  vnll,  you  now  ap- 
point the  person  who  will  serve  as  its  executor,  lou  may,  if  you  so  desire, 
name  more  than  one  person,  or  should  you  think  your  est&te  to  be  of  a  sxif- 
ficient  size  you  may  assign  an  organization  such  as  a  l^v;  finn  or  a  bank  to  thj^ 
job.  Ordinarily,  when  naming  an  executor  you  v/ill  include  wording  to  the  ef- 
fect "bhat  he  be  permitted  to  serve  "without  the  giving  of  bond  or  other  secur- 
i"ty".  In  certain  circumstances  you  may  want  to  requii^e  bond,  but  you  may  not 
want  to  burden  a  trusted  individual  -  or  individuals  -  with  the  expense  of  a 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  security. 

5.  Finally,  you  conclude  your  will  with  the  Testamonium.  It  usually 
reads:  "In  nd-tness  -wiiereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  fifth  day 
of  June,  19—." 

You  follow  the  Testamonium  >jrith  your  signature.  Below  your  signature 
is  the  attestation  clause  -  the  statement  addressed  to  the  witnesses  to  your 
signature:  "Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said  testator  as 
and  for  his  Last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us  and  each  of  us, 
v;ho  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  at  his  request,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereof,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  mentioned."  The  witnesses  place  their  signatures  and  addresses  beneath 
the  statement. 

Contesting  a  Will 

To  contest  a  will  means  to  challenge  its  validity  in  court  in  an  effort 
to  have  its  provisions  set  aside.  Most  often  ;d.lls  are  contested  by  relatives 
1-riao  complain  that  they  failed  to  receive  their  just  shares  of  the  testator's 
property. 

In  general,  a  will  may  be  contested  on  three  basic  grounds.  The  courts 
■s-rLll  declare  a  -jdJ-l  invalid  if:  the  person  making  it  was  incompetent  to  do  so; 
fraud,  mistatke,  or  undue  influence  played  a  part  in  its  writing;  or  it  did  not  • 
fulfill  the  statutoiy  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  drawn.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  person  must  be  of  a  legal  age  and  must  be  of  sufficient 
mental  competence  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  property  and  the 
significance  of  his  act  before  he  can  draw  a  valid  will. 

A  fraud  must  be  such  as  to  have  misled  the  testator  into  a  deposition 
of  his  property  that  he  would  not  othend-se  have  made;  a  mistake  must  be  of  the 
sort  that  clearly  defeats  the  testator's  intentions;  and  inproper  influence 
must  have  been  so  overpowering  that  it  rendered  his  free  will  helpless  and  made 
him  express  another's  desires  instead  of  his  own.  In  the  last  instance,  how-  ^ 
ever,  mere  influence  will  not  sviffice.  It  must  actually  be  undue,  and  the 
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courts  have  long  agreed  that  it  is  inpossible  to  say  with  prevision  just 
what  constitutes  undue  influence,  Tne  feeling  is  that  in  order  to  have  undue 
influence  ruled  present  several  factors  must  be  proved. 

Say  that  the  family  is  in  an  uproar  because  Grandpa  Ben  left  his  en- 
tire estate  -  including  "the  beautiful  old  place  up  at  ,Nantucket"  -  to  cute, 
blonde  Shirley  who  was  his  secretary  and  confidante  during  his  final  five 
years.  They  can  shriek  to  the  heavens  that  Shirley  waa  always  a  brazen  lit- 
tle ccnniver  and  that  old  Ben  never  could  resist  a  goodrlooking  knee,  but  it 
probably  1^rill  do  them  no  good  to  charge  undue  influence  imless,  at  "Uie  least, 
they  can  establish  satisfactorily  that: 

1 ,  Ben  was  a  susceptible  testator,  perhaps  aging,  ill,  inform,  senile.  ° 

2,  Shirley  had  the  opportunity  to  exert  an  irrrproper  influence, 

3,  Shirley  exercised  or  attempted  to  exercise  that  improper  influence. 

U,  There  is  a  result  that  shows  the  effect  of  the  unlawful  influence. 

Finally,  a  will  may  fail  to  fiJ.fill  the  statutory  requirements  of  a 
state  and  so  be  successfully  contested.  In  most  states,  when  a  beneficiary 
in  a  ;d.ll  also  serves "as  its  witness  his  bequest  or  devise  is  invalidated  unless 
he  is  a  blood  relative.  If  a  blood  relative,  he  may  take  the  share  of  the  es- 
tate that  would  have  been  his  under  law  had  there  been  no  will.  In  some  states 
even  the  gifts  to  a  husband  or  wife  are  sacrificed  I'riien  one  or  the  other  serves 
as  the  v/itness  to  the  will  of  the  spouse.  These  facts  accoiJit  for  the  previous- 
ly given  suggestion  that  you  avoid  putting  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  beneficiary  and  witness. 

State  laws  also  make  it  practically  iripossible  for  a  testator  to  disin- 
herit all  members  of  his  family.  In  particular  they  protect  his  wife.  Even 
if  his  will  specifically  says  that  she  is  being  ignored,  all  the  states  hold 
that  the  ivife  has  a  right  to  share  in  his  personal  and  real  property.  In  the 
matter  of  real  property  alone  about  half  of  the   states  follow  the  old  Common 
Law  rule  of  dower,  v;hich  holds  that  a  widow  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  all  the 
land  in  her  husband's  oimership.  Within  somewhat  more  confining  limits  a  hus- 
band is  protected  in  a  similar  manner. 

Both  husbands  and  mves  are  immune  to  disinheritance  in  matters  of 
jointly  held  property,  whether  the  property  be  an  antique  clock,  a  bank  account, 
a  safe-deposit  box  full  of  stocks  and  bonds,  or  a  piece  of  real  estate.  On  the 
deatii  of  one  partner  all  jointly  ovmed  property  automatically  passes  to  the 
survisor.  No  testator  can  do  anything  in  his  will  to  alter  this  regulation. 
It  iri.ll  do  him  no  good  to  cut  off  his  partaer.  It  will  do  him  no  good  to  be- 
queath or  devise  the  property  to  someone  else. 

The  laws  in  several  states  protect  all  family  members  from  the  testator 
who  in  anger  or  good  conscience  leaves  his  suirvivors  nothing  and  gives  his  en- 
tire estate  to  a  church  or  a  favorite  charity.  These  states  hold  that  if  any 
family  members  survive  him  no  more  than  a  certain  portion  of  his  property  -  in 
New  York,  for  example,  it  is  half  -  can  be  passed  to  a  charitable  organization. 
Certain  other  states,  however,  will  recognize  and  enforce  his  wishes. 
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Children,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  be  disinherited,  but  only  with 
caution.  The  testator  must  take  care  to  mention  specifically  the  fact  of 
disinheritance.  Otherwise  the  child  may  have  grounds  to  argue  omission  by 
inadvertence. 

After  You  Have  Made  Your  Will  '      , 

Once  you  have  written  and  signed  your  will,  you  should  not  just  put 
it  in  your  safe-deposit  box  or  leave  it  with  your  attorney  and  then  forget 
all  about  it. 

You  had  to  ask  yourself  many  questions  I'jhile  you  were  preparing  it  - 
questions  about  your  children,  about  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  bequests  to  be 
made,  about  whether  a  gift  to  a  certain  person  should  be  in  the  form  of  trust, 
about  who  should  be  appointed  your  executor.  Novf  that  the  will  is  written 
you  and  your  attorney  should  review  it  periodically,  and  as  you  do  you  should 
ask  yourself  a  brand  nev;  set  of  questions.  Your  answers  to  them  will  show 
you  whether  your  will  is  keeping  pace  with  the  changing  circumstances  in  your 
life.  If  so,  fine.  If  not,  it  may  need  an  immediate  change.  Among  the 
questions  that  you  must  ask  yourself  are  these: 

1 .  Has  there  been  a  change  in  rny  marital  status  since  the  will  was 
dravjn?  Was  I  single  then;  am  I  married  now?  Was  I  roarried  then;  am  I,„  sep- 
arated or  divorced  now?  I-toat  effects,  if  any,  have  these  changes  had  on  the 
will?  Shoxild  it  be  changed,  or  is  it  adequate  as  it  no\-j   stands? 

2.  Have  any  of  my  beneficiaries  since  died?  Am  I  content  to  see 
their  gifts  pass  on  to  their  heirs?  Or  do  I  want  to  reassign  tlieir  gifts  to 
others? 

3.  How  has  rny  oim  financial  position  altered?  Have  I  grown  richer? 
Has  TTsy  vjealth  dwindled?  If  I  have  less  should  I  cancel  out  a  gift  to  some 
friend  so  that  my  heirs  vriJLl  not  be  left  with  a  diminished  share  of  iny  es- 
tate? 

U.  Have  there  been  additions  to  my  family  or  those  of  my  heirs?  Are 
there  any  newcaaers  for  -whom  I  want  to  make  special  provisions? 

5.  Is  my  executor  still  fit  to  administer  ray  will?  Has  he  been  in- 
capacitated through  injury  or  illness?  Is  he  grotdjig  too  old  for  the  respon- 
sibility I  have  given  him?  Do  I  still  think  him  as  trustworthy  as  I  once  did? 
Should  I  replace  him  or  at  least  add  an  alternate  executor  to  my  will? 

6.  Have  I  moved  to  a  new  state?  Or  do  I  plan  to  move?  If  either  is 
case  does  my  will  conform  to  the  laws  in  that  state? 

7.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  tax  lav/s  as  they  pertain  to  wills? 
Should  I  draw  a  new  will  with  new  provisions  -  or  add  a  codicil  -  that  will  be 
advantageous  to  my  estate  or  my  heirs  from  a  tax  standpoint? 

Only  by  such  questioning  can  you  hope  that  your  wD-l  continually  re- 
flects your  exact  wishes  and  serves  your  loved  ones  to  best  advantage, 
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Your  Will  and  Taxes 

The  last  point  above  brings  to  mind  the  old  saying  that  no  one  ever  es- 
capes death  and  taxes.  In  the  context  of  this  article  it  could  be  altered  to 
read  no  one  ever  dies  witiiout  escaping  the  possibility  of  taxation. 

Depending  on  the  state  where  you  live,  your  holdings  will  become  subject 
to  at  least  one  of  two  kinds  of  taxation  at  the  time  of  your  death  -  estate 
tarces  and  inheritance  taxes.  The  estate  tax  is  ihe   federal  govemnent ' s  prin- 
cipal form  of  deatii  taxation.  All  states  except  Nevada  levy   either  an  estate 
or  an  inheritance  tax.  There  is  no  federal  inheritance  tax. 

The  estate  taxj  as  its  name  in5)lies,  is  levied  against  the  estate.  It 
is  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  transferring  property  at  the  tine  of  death,  and 
it  is  based  on  the  estate's  net  value^  which  is  the  amount  left  over  after 
administrative  costs  and  all  claims  against  the  estate  have  been  paid  and  cer- 
tain traditional  tax  exejirotions  have  been  siibtracted. 

The  inheritance  tax^  which  is  a  tax  on  the  succession  of  property  at 
death^  is  levied  against  the  beneficiaries  of  the  estate.  The  amount  irrjiosod 
on  any  beneficiary  depends  on  the  exeaiptions  granted  him  by  his  state,  on  his 
relationship  to  the  deceased^  and  on   the  size  of  his  inheritance. 

An  estate  is  exempt  from  federal  estate  taxes  until  it  hits  the 
$60,000  mark.  Too,  any  property  up  to  half  the  value  of  the  adjusted  gross 
estate  is  exempt  when  it  is  left  to  the  decedent's  spouse. 

In  coiRrounity  property  states  such  as  California,  however,  the  exeiiiption 
for  spouses  is  not  permitted  for  comm-onity  property-namely,  property  that  is 
held  jointly  by  husband  and  wife.  The  reasoning  here  is  that  only  half  of  the 
community  property  can  be  credited  to  t!ie  decedent's  estate  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  other  half  already  belongs  to  the  spouse. 

Federal  estate  tax  rates  range  from  3  percent  on  estates  just  over 
$60,000  to  77  percent  on  those  that  exceed  $10  million. 

The  estate  tax  rates  iirposed  by  the  states  vary  across  the  country  from 
3  to  23  percent  of  the  net  estate.  Exempted  are  estates  that  range  from  a 
low  of  $10,000  to  a  high  of  around  $100,000.  The  rates  and  exemptions  for 
state  inheritance  taxes  are  equally  varied. 

In  addition  to  -bhe  estate  tax,  the  federal  goveinment  imposes  a  gift 
tax  dioring  the  lifetime  of  the  property  holder.  Its  purpose  is  to  discourage 
the  giving  of  gifts  immediately  before  death  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  side- 
step the  estate  tax.  The  gift  tax  also  is  levied  by  about  a  dozen  states. 

The  federal  gift  tax  rate  is  about  threo-fourths  of  the  estate  rate. 
Gift  taxes  apply  only  to  the  net  value  of  gifts  after  certain  authorized 
deductions,  and  they  are  levied  on  a  graduated  scale  from  a  lov;  of  2.25  per- 
cent on  a  taxable  gift  up  to  $5,000  to  a  high  of  more  than  $0  percent  on  gifts 
valued  at  $10  million  or  more. 

Exempt  is  ar^r  gift  up  to  $3,000  that  is  given  to  any  one  person  in  any 
one  year.  In  addition,  the  donor  is  allowed  a  lifetime  exemption  of  $30,000  in 
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gii'ts.  ...  -,     V 

-,.  ^  :.t^-^  state  deatli  taxss  may  be  credited  against  the  federal  estate  tax 
Ixaoilits^  up  to  80  percent  of  the  federal  amount  ovmed. 

^^  K  ^v,^?r  r^i"  ^T"  '''!  ^-^^istraofced  so  that  it  takes  ths  greatest  advantage 
of  both  fee  federal  and  state  death  t.a:c  laws.     It  is  no^  the  purpose  of  this 
article   wO  out^.ine  ttae  various  tax  advantages  available^  nor  is  there  the 
space  -oo  do  so.     Too,  ^le  advaa'.tagas  possible  will  depend  in  great  part  on 
the  na.ure  oi  your  estate  and  tiie  state  where  you  live.  •   The  intent  here  is 
to  acquaiiit  you  with  the  probleia  of  death  ta:c33  (so  Little  known  to  the  gen- 
eral pus^xc;  and  ..o  alert  you  that  by  vrorkmg  carefully  and  Tiiselv  with  your 
laivyer  and  your  acco-^intant  you  can  dispose  of  your  estate     in  the"  least  cost- 
ly way.. 

For  ii5.wx,ance,  to  use  the  siiaplest  possible  example,  supoose  that  you 
nave  a  vfx^e  and  two  children.     You  may  want  to  give  theia  a  portion  of  their 

i?f  S?^f  !  r^  f""^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^°^  ^  ^^^^^^  y°^  estate  to 

J^\on  AS  K^"""^'^  ^^''''\-     ^^  ^""'"^  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^°^-^  $120,000  you  can  reduce  it 
to  g>90,000  by  givir.g  each  child  a  gift  of  $3,000  annually  for  5  yeai^s.     Then 

S:  :SaSlortol60,?S:  ''^"""''  ^'"^^  ^^'  ''  ^^°'°^^  ^^^  ^^^^^2 

T^  +V,  S^'f-"*^^^  ^"°^  ^^st  always  exercise  great  care  in  the  gi-^ing  of  gifts. 
If  the  xederal  government  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a  gift  was  given  in  a 
b.a.ant  atteropt  to  avoid  death  ta^xes  -  say  you  inade  a  large  bequest  only 
weeks  be.ore  or  on  the  eve  of  your  expected  deafe-  -  it  has  the  right  to  iju- 
pose  a  tax  on  that  bequest.  According  to  federal  tax  laws,  you  must  survive 
your  gxfts  by  tliree  years. 

^   The  example  above,  as  Ksntioned^  is  the  sixaplest  one  possible;  in 
laco,  xi,  ixkely  oversimplifies  what  is  a  veiy  complex  and  technical  matter. 
But  xt  serves  to  xllusti^ate .  the  point  that  careful  thought  and  planning  on 
yo'ur  paro  can  reduce  the  eventual  tax  burden  that  will  face  yo^or  estate  and 
your  hexrs  -  reduce  it  quite  legalT^r. 

r^^.  A  ^■°^  ^^  P^^poses,  and  for  probate  purposes,  two  provisions  should  be 
?J^f  ?  ^'  i;"^  ^'-7°^  ^^^^d  ir).sist  tha.t  your  attorney  -  if  he  doesn't 
xiasist  on  tham  hmsexf  -  include  a  survivorship  clause  and  a  substitute  gift 
over  clause.  These  clauses  will  save  your  estate  the  time  and  costs  of 
double  prociate  and,  possibly,  the  burden  of  double  taxation.  Their  value  can 
beso  be  seen  through  the  follosfing  example  5  ■ 

_>.    Suppose-^-chat  you -have  mlled  your  entire  estate  to  your  wife,  and  sup- 
pose tha.  Ghe  „wo  of  you  then  lose  your  lives  in  an  automobile  accident.  You 
are  .^.lled  xnstantly,  but  youa-  :^e  lingers  on  for  five  days  before  ^r^ng. 
]>aring  Tiiat  f xve-day  period  your  estate  is  hers  and  is  subject  to  probate  pro- 
ceedxngs^anu  death  tajcation.  Then  on  her  death,  when  the  estate  passes  to  her 
ne^s,  x^  X3  agaxii  s-objact  to  probate  and  to  possible  further  taxation. 

....  .J""^   survivorship  and  substitute  gift  over  clauses  forestall  this  pos- 
,^,i„';\^,^l'^  ^The  survivorship  clause  st^.tes,  in  effect,  Uhat  your  estate  goes  to 
IZLl        ""^  f  ^^'"^  sm^-vee  you  by  a  given  nxur^ev  of  days|  you  can  set  the 
mjirabe.  as  you  please  -  perhaps  90,  perhaps  120,  perhaps  more.  The  substitute 
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gift  ovor  clause  adds  the  provision  that  should  she  die  within  the  time  stated 
your  estate  goes  directly  to  the  heirs  you  have  na:iied. 

A  final  suggestion:   It  v/as  specifically  said  at  one  point  in  this 
article  and  then  implied  throughout  that  you  should  not  attempt  a  will  with- 
out the  help  of  a  lav^yer.  It  bears  repeating  here.  Dd  not  iiiink  that  because 
you  have  read  this  you  have  become  an  expert  on  wills;  we  have  had  the  space 
to  touch  on  only  high  points.  And  do  not  maJco  the  mistake  of  trying  -bo  con- 
struct your  own  will  from  the  pattern  that  was  sho>m;  iii  was  intended  to  do 
no  tiling  more  than  acquaint  you  vrLth  the  basic  framework  of  a  will. 

Though  built  on  that  basic  framework,  your  will  can  contain  many  varia- 
tions of  content,  all  intended  to  suit  the  size  of  your  family,  your  present 
financial  status,  your  anticipated  future  holdings,  the  ages  and  needs  of  your 
survivors,  and  your  own  wishes  about  hoij  each  be  remanibered.  Your  id-ll  is  a 
vital  document  to  you  and  to  them.  It  is  a  formal  document  surrounded  by  com- 
plex laws.  Take  care  of  it  with  the  professional  guidance  of  an  attorney. 

NOTES 
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SESSION  III-B:  "Income  Planndng  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement  Living"* 


Goal:  How  to  unders-band  and  manage  basic  financial  responsibilities  for 
retirement  planning. 


I-JITII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


VCTH 
DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


N.  Winding  up  business  interests. 

0,  Stretching  retiraiient  income  and  budgeting  before  and  after 
death  of  one  spouse. 

P.  Maldjig  a  will  (and  thus  overcome  local  law  difficulties). 

Q.  Training  wife  to  handle  finances. 

1 .  A  will  giving  outright  disposition  of  assets. 

2.  Outright  gifts  during  lifetime  of  estate.*5«- 

3 9  "Living-trust"  transferred  to  a  trustee  with  income 
paid  to  you  free  of  all  responsibilities. 

k»     "Tastamentaiy"  trust  for  after  death  protection  on 
inexperienced  T/rife,   etc. 

R.  Personal  estate  handling. 

S .  Retirement  financial  planning  schedule; 

1 .  For  ages  35  to  U5:  periods  of  long-range  planning 
and  long-range  preparation. 

2.  At  age  55:  time  of  solidifying  assets  and  final 
preparations, 

3*  At  age  60:  tirae  of  last  review  of  plans  and  clear- 
ing up  of  all  details. 

k*    At  ages  62  to  6$i     time  of  initial  iri5)lementation  and 
full  carrying  out  of  schedules  and  goals 

T.  Keeping  abreast  of  all  legislation  giving  benefits  and  taxes 
and  funding  for  the  elderly. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSi^^ERS 

*See  Appendixes  //I  •  i'2,  and  //5  for  recommended  reading  material 

available  on  this  subject. 
■J«NOTE:  For  details  on  gift  and  estate  tax  rules  >rrite  for  "A  Guide 

to  Federal  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation"  Publication  IdS  i^O^)   to: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  20U02, 
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PRE-RSTIE^i'ISMT  PROGRAM 

SESSION  IVj  "Housing  for  the  Retired" 

NAJffiATITE;  Session  VI 
(A) 

CHOOSING  LIVING  ARRANGMENTSi^ 

VJhere  is  the  best  place  to  live?  There  is  no  answer  to  that  question. 
I-Jhere  is  the  best  place  for  you  to  live?  There  is  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  only  you  can  supply  it.  Tiie  best  place  for  you  to  live  is  entire- 
ly a  matter  of  your  ov^n  individual  needs  and  tastes »  But  there  are  a  few 
things  to  keep  in  mind  in  choosijig  your  place  of  residence  in  retirewent* 

As  we  grow  older,  our  needs  and  preferences  in  living  arrangements 
often  change.  During  our  early  and  atiddle  adult  years,  our  place  of  work 
and  our  children  help  to  deteraiine  I'Aiere  we  live;  and  the  nui(±ier  of  children, 
their  ages,  and  their  sez  distribution  affect  the  size  of  the  homee  As  the 
children  grow  up  and  move  away,  nearness  to  schools  is  no  longer  ing^ortant, 
and  the  big  house  may  no  longer  be  needed.  With  retirement,  even  nearness 
to  the  job  is  no  longer  a  consideration.  In  place  of  these  factors  there 
are  now  otliers,  such  as  ease  of  maintenance;  cost  of  maintenance;  climate; 
nearness  to  transportation,  to  shopping,  to  church,  and  to  entertaiiMent. 
You  may  find  it  desirable  or  even  necessary  to  change  your  place  of  residence 
in  i^tirement,  but  before  you  do,  think  and  plan  carefully.  Be  sure  that  you 
really  should  change.  And  then  be  sure  what  the  diange  should  be. 

Keep  the  '^Id  Homestead? 

Perhaps  you  are  so  fond  of  your  home  and  your  surroundings  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  wrench  for  you  to  move  elsev^^ere,  even  though  it  might 
be  financially  advisable  for  you  to  do  so.  You  may  prefer  to  spend  a  dis- 
propor-tionate  amount  of  your  retirement  incosia  for  housing  and  to  make 
sacrifices  in  some  otlier  area  so  that  you  can  go  on  living  in  the  house  which 
you  love  and  which  holds  so  many  happy  memories  for  you.  The  choice,  of 
course,  is  entirely  up  to  you«  Your  income  will  probably  be  reduced  some-siriiat 
in  retirement,  so  that  you  will  have  to  cut  expenses  somev/here  along  the 
line.  But  if  one  particular  place  of  residence  is  so  ijiportant  to  you  that 
living  elsewhere  would  make  you  really  unhappy,  it  might  be  better  for  you  to 
retrench  in  some  other  area  than  in  your  housing  expenses. 

*NOTS:  See  "Special  Florida  Supplement",  Section  on  Florida  Retirement  Com- 
munities, for  additional  information  on  homos,  apartments,  etc.,  with- 
in the  Stat©  of  Florida, 
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Many  people  cling  tenaciously  to  the  big  old  home  where  the  child- 
ren grew  1^,  hoping  that  some  d?.j  the  children  will  corns  home  again  to  live. 
In  the  vast  majoritv  of  caseS;,  this  is  a  delusion.  If  yo^or  children  have 
moved  out  of  town,  you  may  be  teiTjptod  to  33iaintai_n  a  home  large  enough  for  a 
child  and  his  fam.ly  to  cone  home  for  a  visit;  but  for  short  visits  a  little 
crowding  is  unii,iportant«  It  is  foolish  to  maintain  an  overly  large  house  in 
the  faint  hope  that  some  day  it  >/ill  provide  normal  permanent  living  quarters 
for  children  returning  to  "the  nest  ^-  ;-  -•• 

Keep  Part  of  the  Old  Houiestead? 

One  Tvay  of  keeping  yo'ar  present  horae  is  to  rent  out  part  of  it;,  either 
by  converting  a  portion  of  it  into  an   apartiiient  or  by  pnting  out  individual 
rooms.  In  iiils   way  you  oan   reduce  your  15-ViJig  space  to   fit  your  current 
needs  wi-^iout  the  difficulties  of  moving  and  adjusting^  to  a  new  neighborhood. 

^-  ^   The  creation  of  a  separate  apartment  will  ensure  you  the  greatest 
privacy,  but  it  is  al.so  initially  expansive.  However,  it  should  provide  you 
wlih  a  steady  in.come,  and  the  co-^t  of  alterations  can  be  amortized  over  a 
number  of  years  on  yo^or  ta;^  ■      -  If  jrou  sho-old  decide  that  iiiis  is  the 
best  plan  for  you.,  it  wo-old        -go  make  tiie  changes  as  far  in  advance  of 
retirement  as  possible.  Thas^  j^ou  talce  caxe   of  the  major  initial  expenses 
while  you  are  still  err^loyed  aaad  while  operating  on  full  income. 

Remember  too^  to  check  locaJ.  zoniag  latrs^,  Converting  to  a  duplex  may 
be  prohibited  in  your  area. 

Plan  carefully  any  alterations  to  your  horae  so  as  not  to  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  house  or  to  deprecia-ixj  its  value,  Tou  may  decide  to 
sell  it  later  on.  Usually,  however ;:  a  two~apartment  house  has  greater  re- 
sale value,  since  often  a  buyer  >rij.l  fjjid  it  desirable  as  a  source  of  income. 

If  you  rent  oub  rooms,  remember  that  there  mXL  bo  some  added  work  in- 
volved, such  as  frequent  cleaning  of  the  rooms  and  additional  laundry.  If 
you  are  unable  to  do  this  work  yourself,  you  will  have  to  hire  someone  to 
help  you.  The  rent  you  receive  from  the  rooms,  trierefore,  will  not  be  en- 
tirely clear. 

Live  with  Relatives  or  Friends? 

For  one  reason  or  anotlier  you  may  be  unable  to  maintain  yoxir  own  home; 
you  may  have  to  ma-ke  other  arrangements...  In  this  event  remember  tliat  it  is 
usually  better  not  to  move  in  permanently  with  one   of  your  married  children 
if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  Seldom  can  two  separate  households  be  merged 
into  one  without  considerable  frictionc  Hoxv'evsr  well  you  get  along  with 
your  son-in-law  or  your  dauglitsr-in-law  or  your  grandchildren  for  short 

*KOTS:  For  special  information  about  building  or  renovating  your  own  home, 
see  "Special  Florida  Supplement",  Section  on  "Florida  Retirement 
Communitiss"  subtitle  "Typical  Price  List  in  a  Florida  Development". 
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periods,  you  will  havB  to  make  great  adjustments  if  70U  are  to  live  with 

theia  permanently. 

Of  course,  you  may  find  it  simply  impossible  to  maintain  your  own 
home,  and  you  nay  have  to  live  with  one  of  yoxxr   children.  This  arrange- 
Eient  can  be  made  to  work,  but  it  calls  for  patience  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  The  arrangement  will  work  best  if  you  are  really 
needed  in  another's  home;  if,  for  example,  your  living  there  makes  it 
possible  for  a  widowed  daughter  to  work  to  support  the  family. 

If  you  must  live  in  a  son's  or  a  daughter's  howe,  you  will  probably 
be  mnch  happier  if  a  definite  part  of  the  house  is  set  apart  for  you.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  assure  yt>u  a  degree  of  peace  and  privacy,  a  room  which 
you  can  consider  your  very  own,  where  you  can  arrange  ^our  possessions  as 
you  iri.3h. 

Many  of  us  acquire  a  great  attachment  for  inanimate  objects  remain- 
ing from  a  happy,  productive  past  life.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  us  to  be 
able  to  arrange  such  possessions  as  a  favorite  arwchair  or  a  favorite  clock 
as  wa  wish.  An  ideal  azrangeoient  is  to  have  a  separate  wing  or  apartment 
in  the  home  with  a  private  entrance.  Then,  both  the  retired  parent  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  can  enjoy  privacy  and  still  be  near  their  loved  ones. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  impractical  for  most  people  of  moderate  means. 

If  you  can  no  longer  maintain  a  home  by  youi^elf ,  you  may  wish  to 
share  living  quarters  with  some  relative  -wiio  is  also  alone.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment may  work  very  well,  particularly  if  you  dislike  living  alone.  It  does, 
however,  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  you  to  adjust  to  someone  else's 
tastes  and  desires,  which  you  may  sometimes  find  irritating.  Someone  once 
said,  "The  older  a  parson  becomes,  the  more  like  himself  he  beccanes";  that 
is,  one's  peculiarities  become  even  more  pronounced  with  passing  time.  So  if 
you  always  considered  your  brother  stubborn  or  untidy  or  stingy  when  you 
lived  together  as  children,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  now  be  even  more 
stubborn  or  untidy  or  stingy.  You  yourself  will  probably  be  fussier,  so  that 
you  may  find  his  peculiarity  even  more  annoying. 

Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  live  with  a  congenial  person  iirtio  is  not  a 
relative.  The  companionship  will  be  there  but  the  relationship  may  be  less 
taxing,  since  neither  of  you  would  feel  the  same  responsibility  for  the  other 
as  for  a  ataiober  of  the  family.  And  if  the  venture  does  not  work  out  well, 
you  would  probably  not  feel  the  same  reluctance  to  call  it  quits  as  you  would 
if  the  other  person  were  a  relative. 

VJhat  Kind  of  Housing? 

In  certain  cities  public  housing  is  provided  for  people  no  longer 
financially  able  to  maintain  their  own  homes.  Naturally,  the  number  of  units 
of  such  housing  varies  from  one  city  to  another;  so  do  the  regulations 
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determining  whether  or  not  an  individual  with  a  certain  income  is  eligible 
for  such  housing. 

Also,  in  certain  localities  there  are  co-operative  hotels  in  which 
the  retiree  can  help  to  pay  his  rent  by  porfonaing  services  in  the  hotel's 
operation.  In  effect,  the  person  is  woricing  for  wages  to  be  applied  against 
his  rent.  In  some  cases  he  is  selling  his  services  for  very  low  wages.  But 
many  people  like  the  arrangesaent,  particularly  those  who  want  to  keep  busy 
but  have  not  been  able  to  find  other  esiployjusnt. 

There  is  also  housing  specifically  designed  with  older  people  in 
mind.  There  are  quite  a  few  such  housing  conrGanities .  Some  of  them  are 
business  ventures;  others  are  projects  of  various  organizations,  such  as 
unions  or  professional  organizations.  In  tliose  coraaunities  the  whole  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  needs  and  preferences  of  older  people,  with 
social  and  recreational  prograias  designed  especially  for  them.  Many  special 
features  are  included  in  the  houses— non-skid  floors  and  bathtub  bottoms, 
grip  rails  by  bathtubs,  entrances  level  with  the  ground  or  paving  outside, 
special  fireproof ing  features. 

Such  safety  features  would,  of  courso,  be  of  value  in  any  household, 
but  they  are  of  special  Importance  to  older  people.  Residents  of  such  com- 
munities are  freed  of  the  necessity  of  competing  with  younger  people,  and 
they  are  insulated  from  the  noise  and  the  bustle  that  fi^quently  attend  life 
among  children  and  young  adults.  Such  insxilation  does  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  older  people,  but  jaany  do  not  like  to  be  cut  off  completely  from  the 
beginnings  and  the  growth  of  life.  For  such  people  there  are  ccsmaunities  in 
wiiich  certain  sections  are  set  apart  for  older  people,  so  that  one's  immediate 
neighbors  are  of  his  own  age  group;  yet  he  is  not  conqiletely  separated  from 
all  community  life  involving  younger  people. 

There  are  also  numerous  homes  for  the  aged  run  by  charitable  or  fra- 
ternal organizations.  Some  older  people  ai^  appalled  by  the  idea  of  going  to 
such  a  home,  possibly  because  many  of  these  homes  were  poorly  roan  in  the 
past.  But  great  enlightenment  has  taken  place  in  this  area  in  recent  years. 
Hany  of  these  homes  are  now  managed  by  understanding  people  who  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  a  good  home  for  their  guests  and  to  give  them  a  real 
feeling  of  independence,  A  few  of  these  homes  ccsapare  favorably  with  a  fine 
hotel,  and  some  even  have  facilities  which  are  not  normally  found  in  hotels. 
However,  usually  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
such  a  home.  If  you  wish  to  retire  to  one  of  these  hones,  you  should  make 
application  for  admission  well  in  advance  of  your  retirOTnant  date. 

A  New  Home  of  Iomt  Ch-m?  In  Your  Old  Conxamity? 

Perhaps  you  are  determined  to  maintain  a  home  of  your  own  and  can 
easily  do  so  if  you  move  into  more  economical  quarters.  If  you  have  decided 
that  your  new  home  will  be  in  the  same  general  area  as  your  present  home, 
that  is,  still  fairly  close  to  your  place  of  employment,  it  may  be  a  good 
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idea  for  you  to  make  the  change  before  you  retire.  Changing  residence  always 
involves  certain  expenses,  sometimes  quite  a  bit  more  than  you  expected.  Any 
sizable  expenses  should  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  before  you  retire.  Also,  you 
will  probably  find  it  easier  to  adjust  to  a  new  home  if  you  do  not  have  to 
adjust  to  retirement,  a  new  way  of  life,  at  the  same  time. 

...in  Another  Part  of  the  Country? 

You  may  have  decided  to  move  to  another  locality  on  retirement  because 
you  suffer  from  some  ailment  like  arthritis,  asthma,  or  sinus  trouble  which 
makes  a  change  of  climate  desirable.  As  many  people  grow  older,  they  become 
conscious  of,  and  less  adaptable  to,  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Perhaps  you  are 
thinking  longingly  of  a  milder  climate.  You  may  be  particularly  attracted  to 
some  other  specific  part  of  the  country,  depending  on  your  likes  or  dislikes  anci 
in  consideration  of  your  health.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  consult 
your  family  physician  before  making  a  move. 

Many  of  the  sections  with  milder  winters,  however,  have  very  hot  sum- 
mers. You  may  find  them  as  xincomfortable  as  the  cold  winters  which  you  are  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  But  there  are  certain  sections  which  have  quite  a  balanced 
climate.  These  you  may  find  particularly  pleasant.  Tou  may  even  have 
sufficient  income  to  be  able  to  afford  modest  homes  in  two  locations  —  perhaps 
a  home  in  Florida  for  warmer  winters  and  a  home  in  Maine  for  cooler  summers. 
For  similar  reasons  you  may  prefer  to  sell  your  home  and  invest  in  a  trailer. 
When  you  are  able  to  drive  and  move  about  freely,  you  can  readily  change  your 
residence  to  enjoy  the  climate  and  surroundings  you  like  best  at  any  given  time 
of  the  year. 

Before  you  hastily  pull  up  stakes  and  change  your  residence  permanently, 
give  the  matter  very  serious  thought.  Perhaps  you  have  been  blinded  by  your 
distaste  for  the  climate  in  which  your  work  has  forced  you  to  live.  But 
climate  is  only  one  consideration.  Pause  to  consider  whether  you  will  miss 
seeing  friends  and  relatives^  whether  you  dislike  meeting  new  people  and  hav- 
ing to  make  new  friends;  whether  your  present  activities  mean  a  great  deal  to 
you;  whether  you  find  it  comforting  to  be  in  familiar  surroundings.  If  you 
hastily  pull  up  your  roots  and  tiy  to  put  them  down  elsewhere,  you  may  come  to 
regret  your  move.  You  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  achieve  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing in  a  strange  environment,  to  make  new  friends,  to  establish  a  really  pleas- 
ing new  pattern  of  living. 

If  you  have  readily  adapted  to  change  all  your  life;  or  if  you  have  no 
close  friends  or  relatives  that  you  will  particularly  miss;  or  if  yovir 
customary  round  of  activity  is  readily  transferable  to  a  new  location,  then 
perhaps  a  move  to  another  section  of  the  country  would  be  desirable  for  you. 
But  give  it  very  serious  thought.  Many  a  person,  for  example,  thinks  long- 
ingly of  a  place  in  the  country,  away  from  the  distasteful  bustle  of  the  city 
to  which  his  work'  has  chained  him.  So  he  rushes  into  buying  a  place  in  the 
country.   Then,  after  an  initial  period  of  great  satisfaction  with  the  peace 
and  quiet  and  the  slower  pace,  he  finds  that  he  misses  keenly  many  of  the 
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thinss  whicli  the  city  can  offer — the  accessibility  of  fj:iends  and  neighbors, 
of  stores,  and  of  arnusenients;  and  the  very  air  of  activity  which  he  thought 
he  no  longer  cared  for. 

Return  to  the  Old  Kome  To>n? 

If  your  ejnployiiiGnt  forced  you  to  leave  your  original  coinniunity,  per- 
haps you  long  to  get  bade  to  the  old  home  town  and  plan  to  do  so  iimediately 
upon  retirement.     But  here,  too,  caution  is  needed.     Tl|e  old  home  town  may 
have  changed  greatly  since  you  left  it;   it  may  no  longer  be  as  pleasant  as 
you  rernexiiber  it.     Eveiyone  tends  to  remeriber  things  as  i having  been  better 
than  they  actually  were.     Moreover,  cor,Taunities  do  change.     The  whole  pace 
and  spirit  of  your  old  home  to\m  may  have  changed,  particularl;^''  -these  days 
when  a  corrmunity  can  change  so  much  more  rapidly  than  ;»a3  the  case  just  a 
few  decades  ago.    Also,  you  may  not  be  able  to  re-establish  the  associations 
•wiiich  you  remember  so  fondly.     Old  friends  may  have  died  or  moved  away  or 
acquii^d  entirely  different  sets  of  tastes  and  interests.    And  you  too  may 
have  changed. 

Plan  AheadI 

No  matter  vhat  changes  seen  best  to  you  in  the  matter  of  living  ar- 
rangements, remember  that  it  is  usxially  best  not  to  take  any  important 
change  with  great  haste.  If  you  think  that  you  may  want  to' move  to  another 
section  of  the  country,  begin  early  to  investigate  different  sections.  Read 
books  and  articles  on  the  different  locations;  ^vTite  for  information  from  the 
chambers  of  commerce.  It  would  be  well  to  devote  your  vacations  for  some 
years  before  retirement  to  talcing  trips  during  whidi  you  can  investigate 
firsthand  the  ''omi^iunity  life  and  the  housing  possibilities  of  different 
sections.  Then,  when  retirement  comes,  you  can  plan  your  move  with  much 
greater  chance  of  making  a  wise  decision.  Some  people  xdio  have  made  this 
careful  investigation  have  even  piclced  out  the  house  they  want  to  move  to 
after  retirement  day  has  arrived.  Some  have  even  bought  the  home,  so  that 
it  is  waiting  for  them  to  move  into  after  their  retirement. 

Even  after  you  have  taken  extensive  precautions,  however,  it  is  still 
usually  a  good  idea  for  you  not  to  bum  all  your  bridges  behind  you.  It 
might  be  better  for  you  to  move  to  a  new  communil^'"  on  a  trial  basis,  to  rent 
a  hone  for  at  least  a  year  instead  of  buying  immediately.  In  that  way  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  live  in  a  community  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.- 
The  environment  -i^^ich  seemed  so  attractive  vdien  you  visited  it  on  your  sum- 
mer vacation  may  be  bleal:  and  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  during  the  winter. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period,  you  are  still  pleased  t-Tith  your  new  loca- 
tion, you  can  then  make  the  move  permanent  with  much  more  confidence. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  decision  you  make  on  living  arrangements  cLfter 
retirement  is  a  big  one.  Give  it  a  lot  of  thought. 

NOTE:  (a)  For  a  complete  list  of  senior  citizen  residential  facilities 

throughout  the  countrj^,  write  to:  The  National  Council  on  the 
Aging,  h9  W.  k$   St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  IOO36. 

For  Florida  Information:  Florida  Land  Sales  Board,  29U2  W. 
Columbus  Dr.,  Tampa,  Fla,  33607. 
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(B)  Attontion  Renters:  Florida  has  specific  laws  for  your  pro- 
tection. For  a  free  paraphlet  on  these  regulations  ivrite: 
Department  of  Comnranity  Affairs,  Division  of  Technical  Assis- 
tance, 2571  Executive  Center  Circle,  East,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
32301 . 

(C)  For  further  information  on  Housing  in  Florida,  see  article: 
"The  Good  Life  Costs  Less"  in  Florida  Supplement  Section, 


NOTES 
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PRE-RETIRBmiT  PROGRAM    .  .  '         .   • 

SESSION  IV:  "Housing  for  tho  Retired" 

NARRATIVE:  Session  IV 
(B) 

SaiE  FACTS  ON  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

1,  Who  is  Eligible  for  Public  Housing? 

(a)  Persons  v^o  are  displaced  by  urban  renewal  projects,  high- 
way constniction,  and  by  other  public  action. 

(b)  Persons  who  are  displaced  by  condemnation  -  their  living 
quarters  classified  as  "unfit  for  human  habitation".  . 

(c)  A  single  person,  62  years  or  older,  vrhose  income  does  not 
exceed  $U,600  annually,  and  a  single  person  under  62 
years  who  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  v;ho  re- 
ceives assistance  from  the  State  of  Florida,  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance,  veterans  compensation  or 
pension, 

(d)  A  family  whose  combined,  net  income  from  all  sources  af- 
ter exception  does  not  exceed  the  limits  noted  in  the 
table  below: 

No,  Persons    Net  Income     No.  Persons   Net  Income 
in  Family      Limit        in  Family      Limit 

1  $5,300  6         $6,800 

2  5,900  7  6,900 

3  6,200  8  7,000 
k  6,1-00  9  7,100 
5  6,600  10  or  more  7,200 

ALL  STATH^IENTS  ON  INCOME  AND  HOUSING  NEED  WILL  BE  VERIFIED. 

2,  Assets  -  Appreciable  assets  are  not  permitted  for  those  qualifying 
for  public  housing.  At  the  time  of  application,  persons  must,  by  law,  dis- 
close their  total  assets.  These  include  money  in  the  bank,  savings  and  loan 
deposits,  stocks,  bonds,  trusts,  etc.  Furniture,  clothing,  appliances  and 
other  personal  property  are  not  counted  as  assets. 

3,  Rent  -  Monthly  rent  is  fixed  at  approximately  one-fourth,  one-fifth, 
or  one-sixth  percent  of  the  annual  income,  and  this  amount  includes  utilities- 
gas,  water  and  electricity,  used  in  a  reasonable  fashion.  It's  important  to 
understand  that  public  housing  rents  are  based  on  family  income  and  family 
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size  and  NOT  according  to  size  of  the  apartment j  or  the  number  of  bedrooms. 
In  public  housing,  apartments  are  assigned  according  to  the  nuiaber  of  bed- 
rooip-s  tho  family  needs.  A  full  month's  rent,  plus  025.00  seciirity  deposit 
is  payable  on  the  date  the  lease  is  signed.  (Minimum  security  deposit  of 
$10,00  must  be  paid  on  admission^,  and  agreement  made  for  deferred  payment 
on  balance.) 

J4»  Apartment  Appointments  -  Each  elderly  housing  unit  has  special 
design  features  such  as  grab  bars  by  toilet  and  tub;  and  easy-to-reach 
storage  shelves  a:ad  electrical  outlets.  Family  and  elderly  public  housing 
aparfcir.ents  are  unfurnished,  except  for  range,  refrigerator  and  hot  v;ater 
heater.  Units  ha.ve  comfort  heat  for  cold  days. 

Applications  miust  be  made  in  parson.  Those  applying  must  be  of  good 
character,  and  laust  reside  permanently  In  "the  county  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation, 

Accept-ance  of  an  application  is  not  a  guarantee  that  a  dv/elling  unit 
vri.ll  be  offered.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  thousands  on  our  v;aiting 
lists,  and  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  one  must  wait  for 
public  housing.  Rest  assured  that  your  turn  in  line  is  protected,  and  you 
will  be  housed  as  soon  as  possible,  consistant  with  our  selection  policy. 


NOTES 
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PRE"RE?IRB-:gIT  PROGRAM 

-        ____________  ^ 

SESSION  IV:  "Housing  for  the  Retired" 

NARRATIVE:  Sossion  IV 

(C)  J 

MIAT'S  IT  LIKE  Hi   H.U.D.  HOUSING? 


This  is  a  typica?.  descriptive  introduction  to  H.U.D.-type  housing 
(this  one  jj:  Iliaiiii)  where  the  average  age  of  the  residents  is  71  j  average 
rent  is  $31  .70,  and  where  th^e  ratio  of  ^foraen  to  men  is  more  than  four  to 
one. 

Recognizing  raany  years  ago  that  after  leading  active^,  productive 
lives  as  members  of  the  ccmriuinity,  our  elderly  citizens  could  not  be  rele- 
gated to  the  rocking  chair  and  the  TV  set^  the  KHA  initiated  i-bs  prograra 
of  providing  ccmraunity  center  facilities  ia  each  of  its  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly,  and  giving  responsibility  for  their  operation  to  Senior 
Centers,  inc.,  a  social  service  agency  of  The  United  Fund  of  Lade  County. 

The  Kiami  River  Senior  Center,  with  i-ts  broad  river  frontage,  i;'ri.de 
la-ijns  and  huge  old  trees^  its  large^  flexible  braiding  and  central  open 
patio,  is  'the  fourth  and  largest  of  these  ccpjKunity  centers.  It  is  con- 
nected to  liie  Robert  King  High  Towers  by  a  covered  waUa/ay,  making  it 
accessible  -'oo   the  residents  regardless  of  weather. 

The  T&iYgQ  of  programtrdjig  is  broad,  encompassing  ad^xLt  education, 
group  activities,  health,  maintenance,  counselling,  and  includes  a  very 
popular  luncheon  program. 

Activities  are  mariy  aiid  varied  -  painting,  arts  and  crafts,  ceramics, 
sewing,  public  speaking,  physical  fitness,  discussion  groups,  bus  tours, 
with  new  activities  evolving  as  members  e^^^ress  an  interest.  Membership  is 
free,  and  is  open  to  residents  of  the  community  as  well  as  to  residents  of 
the  Towers. 

Attractive  in  design  cind  functional  in  use,  -fche  Miami  River  Senior 
Center  is  a  sincere  o^iression  of  the  MHA's  belief  that  we  must  provide 
not  only  housing  for  our  senior  citizens,  but  the  opportunity  for  a  fuller, 

and  more  rewarding  life. 

For  more  infonnation  call  your  Local  H.U.D.  Housing  Authority  or 
write:  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
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SESSIOS  IV:     "Housing  for  the  Retired"* 


Goal:     Coiapotent  understanding  of  housing,  as 
to  quality,  design,  costs  and  locations 
available. 


VilTK 
DISCUSSICX^S 


o 


WITH 


DISCUSSIONS 


ON 


'D 


A.  Questions  and  answers  given  retired  citizens  in  a  national 
survey  and  the  percentages  of  yes  and  no  answers:  Food  for 
thought:  {comp&Te  notes  with  opinions  of  participants) 

1 .  Is  your  present  house  suitable?  UO^  yes;  58^  no. 

2.  Would  you  like  to  resaodel  for  later  years?  20^  yes  J 

75$  no. 

3.  Is  satisfactory  reasonable  retirement  housing  avail- 
able nearby?  6%  yesj  81$  no;  11$  ? 

U.  V/here  would  you  like  to  spend  your  retiranoat  years? 
26$  present  home;  20$  Florida,  California,  Arizona; 
31$  same  ai<ea,  different  house;  20$  other. 

5.  Would  outside  of  city  be  satisfactory,  without  public 
ti-ansportation,  if  shopping  and  recreation  were  with- 
in walking  distance?  67$  yes;  32$  no, 

6.  Would  you  be  willing  to  live  in  scattered  sites  in 
built-up  sections  of  -Uie  city?  5ii$  yes;  36$  no, 

7.  What  kind  of  housing  would  you  prefer?  Single  family 
unit  62$;  garden  apartm@it  18$;  tall  or  high  rise 
apairtment  building  1C^;  hotel  with  meals  9%. 

8.  How  many  bedrooms?  One,  15$;  two,  78$;  more  than  two, 
7$. 

9.  What  kind  of  comnainity?  Small,  planned  for  the  elder- 
ly»  1ii$;  large  retirement  community  as  in  Florida,  10$; 
mixed,  all  ages,  75$. 

10.  How  much  would  you  be  able  to  pay  down  on  a  house? 
Less  than  $1,000,  10$;  up  to  $3,000,  36$;  over  $3,000^ 
U6$. 

1 1 .  What  kind  of  payments  could  you  handle?  $35  to  $50  a 
month,  21$;  $50  to  $80  a  month,  51$;  more,  22$, 
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VffTH  B.  ^^Jhat  is  the  design  of  an  ideal  retirement  hone?  "House  of 

Freedom",  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

DISCUSSIONS       C,  Condominiums  and  apartments  for  independent  living. 

D.  Low  rental  public  housing,  "H.U.D.", 
ON 

E.  Residence  hotels  for  the  retired. 

F.  Planned  retirement  communities .-JHt- 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSVffiRS 

NOTES 


•«•  See  Appendixes  #1  and  §2  for  recommended  reading  material  available 

on  this  subject. 
^HJ-  See  Special  Florida  Supplement 
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PRE-RBTIRmENT  PROGRAM 

SESSION  V:  "Leisure  •  Time  Activities  with  a  Retirecient  Outlook' 

NARRATIVE:  Session  V 
(A) 

SO  YOU'RE  m^HAPPY  .  .  . 


Nothing  seems  to  be  going  right  for  you  ever  since  .  .  .  Well,  it  seems 
as  if  it  was  always  an  uphill  battle  doesn't  it? 

At  least  when  John  v;as  alive  you  had  corr^jany.  He  never  nade  too  good  a 
living,  but  at  least  he  tried.  He  had  a  tenper,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  gentle  and  Idnd.  Now  you're  all  by  yourseLf  and  lonely  -  ever  so  lonely. 
The  ch3.1dren  mean  well,  but  they  have  their  own  lives  to  live  and  besides,  you 
don't  want  to  be  ai^  trouble. 

Your  health  has  been  failing,  inflation  seams  to  be  eating  away  at  your 
savings  because  you  just  can't  seem  to  malce  ends  meet  on  your  income  and  on 
top  of  it  all,  some  of  your  best  friends  have  noi;  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  ' 
"VJhat  good  is  life?",  you  begin  to  ask  yourself  ,  .  . 

The  brief  description  above  may  not  be  a  carbon  copy  of  your  omi   life, 
but  more  than  likely  some  aspects  of  it  do  mirror  your  existance  to  some  de- 
gree. Who  does  have  everything  going  for  him  all  the  time?  Which  person  has 
not  had  to  fight  some  "uphill  battle"  at  one  time  or  another? 

If  you  are  not  a  widow  or  a  widower,  chances  are  you  do  have  some  gripe 
against  your  spouse.  Welcome  to  the  club  of  humanity  where  that  problem  is 
standard  equipment  -  unless  you  are  a  robot. 

If  your  children  always  fulfill  your  exact  mshes,  you  are  raighty  lucky 
and  if  they  are  always  coming  over  to  visit,  soon  you  will  be  asking  iiiem  to 
give  you  "a  rest"  from  those  ever-so-tiring  grandchildren. 

So  money  has  gotten  you  down?  Would  you  believe  that  raxilti-raillionaires 
often  have  more  financial  problems  (and  of  much  greater  magnitude)  than  you 
do?  They  often  owe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  not  just  $50  or  $200  in 
back  payments.  Remember,  there  is  no  debtors  prison  today  in  the  Ibited  States 
as  there  was  here  even  in  this  century  and  as  "Uiere  still  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

You  say  you  are  lonely  and  your  friends  are  passing  on  and  you  seem  to 
be  just  staring  at  the  walls?  V7ell,  get  out  of  the  house  and  make  new  friends- 
you  may  very  well  need  them  for  another  20  or  even  30  years!  Stop  feeling 
sorry  for  yourself  and  try  to  find  someone  viho   is  worse  off  than  you  are  -  it 
won't  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do!  Not  next  week  or  tomorrow.  Finish  this 
article  and  get  out! I ! 1 1 
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Your  back  huz'ts?  Your  head  throbs?  Your  legs  crar^)  and  your  joints 
ache?  \-Jellj   take  all  your  assorted  pains  to  some  crippled  children  or  nurs-   ^ 
ing  home  and  compare  notes.  Visit,  if  you  will,  a  hospital  for  the  chronical- 
ly   ill  or  a  rehabilitation  center  for  cancer  patients.  See  their  tvrf-sted 
lirribs,  tortured  bodies  and  souls  wracked  witli  pain?  Care  to  trade  places? 

Now  that  somehow  you  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  better,  go  for  a 
medical  check-up  this  week  and  begin  to  face  reality.  Visit  your  local  bank- 
er who  is  more  than  happy  to  discuss  your  fijiances  id-th  you  anytime.  Call 
your  local  social  service  agency   and  have  a  friendly  cliat  with  a  devoted  and  - 
informed  social  worker.  Call  or  trrite  the  many  agencies,  groups,  organiza- 
tions, etc.  mentioned  in  your  phone  book  or  in  this  pre-retirement  program 
and  start  living!   "VJhat  good  is  life?"  If  you  still  do  not  ^niow,  then  they 
will  be  happy  to  shoi//  you  hovi  many  good  "bhings  do  existj  hovr  msny   fine  hui.iaxi 
beings  do  care;  how  many  ijiteresting  places  to  visit  there  aroj  hov;  many  won- 
derful clubs  and  activities  you  can  participate  in;  hov;  many  hiaroan  beings 
would  just  love  to  have  you  as  a  friend j  and  how  good  this  life  really  is I 

wlien  was  the  last  time  you  said  "hello"  to  your  next  door  neighbor  -  and 
then  followed  it  up  with  an  invitation  to  tea  and  cake  or  a  "come  on   over  to- 
night"? VJhen  was  the  last  time  you  spent  a  little  money  on  yourself  -  even  if 
you  can't  afford  it?  Does  your  clergyman  know  you  by  name  and  if  not,  could 
it  be  that  he  never  sees  you  more  t^an  possibly  once  a  year?  He  may  have 
some  wonderful  ideas  for  a  lonely  soul. 

Dear  "Unhappy":  VJe  all  have  our  "ups  and  daims"   -  think  of  the  story 
of  "Job"  in  the  Bible.  You  might  derive  a  new  perspective  on  life  by  reading 
that  book  even  if  you  are  not  religiously  inclined.  >Jho  does  not  have  some 
kind  of  vroes?  VJho  al'.-ja.ys   feels  right  and  never  gets  a  pain  in  the  vjhatchama- 
callit?  Who  has  a  perfect  Garden  of  Eden  life  -  find  hJjn  if  you  can,  but  re- 
member to  look  in  his  closet  where  he  hides  his  troubles  behind  a  facad  of 
smiles  and  a  big  fancy  car!  ■ 

Think  of  it!  To  change  uniiappy  to  happy  all  you  need  do  is  remove  the 
"un's":  unreasonable  (in  your  dealings  with  people);  un tactful  (toward  your 
friends);  unthankful  (for  what  you  have);  iinaware  (of  your  ti^e  physical 
health);  uncivilized  (as  a  neighbor);  unchanging  (in  your  attitudes);  \m- 
couth  (in  your  manners);  uncoranamicative  (in  your  social  exchange);  unfair 
(in  your  evaluation  of  circumstances);  and  unrealistic  (in  the  problems  that 
face  you),  "UN"  is  negative,  so  change  and  become  a  positive  person.  Be- 
come a  half -full  cup  of  coffee  instead  of  the  negative  half  enpty  cup. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  life  by  the  horns  and  become  its  master.  Let 
it  serve  you  for  mar^  years  to  come  and  reward  it  by  giving  it  back  all  you 
can  muster.  Sit  up  sti-aight,  stand  tall,  smile  bright]^'-,  wallc  briskly,  and, 
with  all  your  con5)laints,  shine  forth  and  live,  live,  live. 

...  pack  up  your  troubles  in  tJhie  old  kit  bag  and  smile, 
smile,  smile  ...     i^     ^  fljn\ 
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SESSION  V:  "Leisure  Time  Activities  with  a  Retirement  Outlook" 
NARRATIVE:  Session  V 

(B)  :;; 

1     ■     USE  OF  LEISURE  TIME 


Too  many  people,  as  they  look  forvrard  to  retirenaant,  are  either  too 
pessimistic  or  too  optimistic.  Either  they  are  sure  they  are  going  to  have 
an  unhappy  life,  idle,  lonelj',  and  un'.ranted,  or  else  they  are  sure  they 
vill  have  the  time  of  their  lives,  taking  it  easy,   loafing,  invariably  find- 
ing something  pleasant  to  do  as  each  day  cones  along. 

Both  attitudes  are  likely  to  prove  unfortunate.  The  pessimist  >7ill  be 
coirect  in  his  expectations  if  he  doesn't  buckle  doim  to  the  task  of  ]:naking 
plans,  30  that  he  won't  be  idle,  lonely,  and  unvranted.  And 'the  optjiaist  is 
likely  to  make  the  dismaying  discovery  that  he  can  take  only  so  much  loafing 
in  retirement.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  retirement  not  to  have  to  be  a 
slave  to  clocks  and  schedules  and  quotas.  After  a  busy,  fr-aitful  life  of 
employTient,  hovrever,  a  life  of  "nothing  to  do",  no  natter  how  attractive  it 
iiiay  seem  in  comparison  to  that  forraer  regimentation,  will  probably  soon  be- 
come quite  boring. 

Therefore,  look  upon  your  retirement  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  begin- 
ning. It  is  true  that  it  is  an  end  —  an  end  to  the  job  demands  we  spoke 
of  before  —  but  it  should  also  be  a  beginning,  a  beginning  of  a  new  and 
exciting  existence  in  which  your  interests  and  enthusiasms  find  outlet  in 
more  pleasant,  less  demanding  activities. 

First  of  all,  of  co^irse,  you  will  now  have  time  to  do  those  things 
for  v;hich  you  were  too  busy  before  —  to  get  that  good,  long  restj  to  read 
same   of  the  books  you  always  "i/anted  to  read;  to  travel j  to  start  that  garden 
you  always  v;anted  to  have.  But,  after  the  initial  period  of  relaxing  in 
ccriplete  freedom,  you  should  enter  upon  some  activities  ■which,  over  the  long 
haul,  you  will  find  interesting,  productive,  and  meaningful. 

Every  busy  person  should  have  some  spare-time  activity  to  which  he 
can  turn  for  refreslimont  and  relajcation  from  the  tensions  of  his  eveiyday 
life.  I-7ith  retirement  you  will  be  freed  of  miany  of  these  tensions.  But,  if 
you  have  a  hobby  now,  while  you  are  employed,  you  ought  to  keep  up  this 
interest  during  retirement,  and  if  you  have  never  had  time  for  a  hobby  be- 
fore, you  normally  will  have  the  time  for  one,  once  you  retire.  You  m3.y  be 
right  in  feeling  that  your  life  ±n.   retirement  \n.ll  be  richer  if  you  have  a 
hobby,  but  there  is  no  point  in  grabbing  a  hobby  sinply  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing one.  If  a  hobby  does  not  involve  something  in  which  you  have  a  deep  and 
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abiding  interest,  jour  enthusiasm  is  almost  certain  to  cool  rapidly.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  thijil:  back  to  your  early  years,  when  you  had  a 
great  amount  of  leisure  time.  Many  people  have  returned  in  retirement  to 
the  spare-tiiie  activities  v;hich  interested  them  when  they  were  teenagers. 
You,  too,  iT^y  find  such  a  dor-TVint  interest  wiiich  can  be  made  to  blossom 
into  an  engrossing  pursuit  in  your  later  years. 

However,  a  hobby  ,is  essentially  a  spare-time  activity.  Usually  you 
caraiot  e>5)ect  it  to  furnish  a  meanlngfiil  occupation  for  all  of  the  exten- 
sive leisure  time  you  will  have.  Your  concept  of  free  time  vrill  have  to 
ciiange,  because  most  of  your  time  id-ll  be  leisure  time.  Part  of  the  day 
you  can  spend  in  the  same  activities  which  now  fill  up  your  leisure  time. 
But,  you  must  plan  carefully  to  find  meaningful  activities  to  fill  the 
"9-to-5"  hours  of  your  present  busy  workday. 

Of  course,  you  may  be  able  to  fulfill  this  need  for  meaningful 
activity  by  mal-ang  extra  money  through  your  present  spare-time  intsrasts— 
for  example,  by  dealing  in  stamps  or  coins,  or  by  marketing  "Uie  woodworking 
or  cerai^iic  products  vrfiich  you  like  to  maJce.  But,  in  such  an  eventuality, 
you  will  no  longer  be  indulging  in  a  hobby;  rather,  you  will  be  gainfully 
employed — in  a  new  type  of  e:Tiploy:nent,  one  which  you  may  find  more  interest- 
ing than  your  present  type,  but  en5)loyment  nevertheless. 

To  make  the  most  enjoyable  use  of  your  extensive  leisure  in  retire- 
ment, choose  activities  which  will  give  you  some  of  the  same  kinds  of  satis- 
faction which  you  now  derive  from  your  job.  Do  you  now  enjoy  that  phase  of 
your  v;ork  which  brings  you  in  contact  with  others?  If  so,  in  retirement  you 
should  have  an  activity  whicli  offers  ample  opportunities  for  meeting  and 
working  vj-itli  othiers.  Perhaps  you  now  enjoy  work  which  allows  you  to  be 
creative.  Then  why  not  choose  an  activity  which  will  enable  you  to  ejxpress 
yourself  creatively?  It  should  be  an  activity  which  gives  you  a  sense  of 
accoriplishment,  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  a  sense  of  importance  among  your 
fellows , 

But  whatever  activities  you  decide  upon,  you  will  derive  satisfaction 
from  using  some  of  your  leisure  time  to  help  others.  Select  an  endeavor 
wliich  you  find  pleasant  and  for  which  you  are  well  suited.  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  donate  your  services  for  the  benefit  of  others,  there  are  dozens  of 
worthwhile  organizations,  including  your  church,  whicli  are  greatly  in  need 
of  volunteer  services.  These  organizations  can  use  such  a  wide  variety  of 
seirvlces  that  there  is  certain  to  be  a  channel  for  your  particular  talents 
and  interests,  whatever  they  may  be. 

If  you  do  not  care  particularly  to  work  with  others,  there  are  many 
services  which  you  can  render  in  which  you  will  be  working  by  yourself  at 
your  own  pace.  For  example,  you  might  like  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross  in 
making  books  in  braille  for  the  blind,  or  you  might  perforra  clerical  services 
for  a  charitable  organization.  Such  volunteer  assistance  is  ailways  needed. 

If  you  enjoy  working  with  others,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  ways  in 
which  you  may  satisfy  this  urge  to  be  helpful.  If  you  like  to  work  with 
people  one  at  a  time,  you  might  volunteer  for  visiting  the  shut-in.  Even 
there  you  will  find  wide  variety,  ranging  from  reading  to  a  shut-in  to 
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cheering  up  a  lonely  patient  in  a  nursijng  home  or  in  a,  mental  institution. 
If  you  like  working  with  large  groups,  you  might  volunteer  for  service  in 
a  children's  playground  or  in  a  day  center  for  the  aged.  Any  special  skills 
you  may  have  can  almost  certainly  be  put  to  good  use  in  volunteer  work— in 
coacliing  Little  League  baseball;  in  fundraising  drives;  in  directing  dances 
for  teenage  clubs;  in  teaahir^g  photography  in  an  adult-odacation  class;  even 
in  playiiag  Santa  Glaus  at  a  Red  Cross  Christcnas  party. 

If  you  :-.dsh  to  vrork  for  even  larger  groups  you  might  volunteer  to  do 
needed  work  for  your  neighborhood,  your  tovj-n,  or  even  your  state  or  country. 
Many  neighborhoods  have  i-nprovement  associations  tdiich  will  welcome  your 
help.  If  there  is  no  such  organization  in  your  neighborhood,  you  could  work 
to  secure  needed  improved  trash  collection,  street  paving,  school  safety,  or 
anything  else  of  benefit  to  the  area. 

For  service  on  a  level  wider  than  the  nei^borhood,  there  is  a  vast 
and  challenging  field  in  politics.  If  you  feel  that  politics  should  be 
better,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  by  volunteering  your  services  and  by  trying 
to  interest  others  in  doing  their  part  to  remedy  the  situation.  If  you  are 
x^rilling  to  work  for  the  better  government  to  which  you  are  entitled,  you 
miglit  start  by  offering  your  services  to  a  nonpartisan  organization  lilce  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  or  to  the  political  party  of  your  choice.  No  great 
prior  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  politics  is  necessary.  Just  show  up~at 
the  local  precinct  organization,  for  exai.'iple~-and  offer  to  help.  They  xvill 
be  delighted  to  put  you  to  work,  particularly  v^en  an  election  is  approach- 
ing. In  the  beginning  your  service  probably  will  consist  of  nothing  more 
glamorous  or  engrossing  than  stuffing  or  addressing  envelopes..  But,  if  your 
interest  continues,  you  \nll   eventually  be  able  to  take  a  more  important  and 
interesting  part  in  the  organization  or  the  party. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  the  enormous  political  influence  'sdiich  they 
can  wield,  particularly  if  they  work  together.  Politicians  are  usually 
quite  sensitive  to,  and  interested  in,  knovring  the  wishes  of  tlieir  consti- 
tuents .  If  you  will-  take  the  trouble  to  make  your  wishes  kno-.m,  especially 
as  part  of  a  group  >7ith  similar  wishes,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
betterment  of  your  community. 

There  are  many,  many  ways  in  which  you  can  malce  your  retireinent  enjoy- 
able and,  at  the  same  time,  beneficial  to  yourself  and  to  others.  The   import- 
ant thing  is  for  you  to  map  out  for  yourself  a  definite  plaii  of  activity  in 
retirement,  and  to  begin  at  once  to  put  your  plan  into  effect.  Do  not,  of 
course,  do  anjrthing  that  might  get  you  into  trouble  under  the  Hatch  Act. 
Begin  now'  by  devoting  some  of  your  spare  time  to  the  activity  of  your  choice, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  familiar  routine  which  can  be  stepped  up  to  fill  the 
extra  leisure  time  to  be  available  to  you  in  retirement.  And,  above  all, 
consider  that  you  are  primarily  retiring  to,  not  retiring  from.  It  is  true 
that  you  will  be  retiring  from  your  nonnal  work  life,  but  you  will  be  retir- 
ing to  a  \-jay  of  life  that  is  just  as  rewarding,  just  as  satisfying,  and  a 
great  deal  less  demanding. 

NOTE:  For  further  information  on  Leisure  Time  Activities  and  Opportunities, 
write: 

(1)  AJl.R.P.  Travel  Office,  $$$  Madison  Ave.,  N.T.,  N.Y.  10022. 
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(2)  For  Vacation  Farmsj  •   C  ^ 

r  (a)  Special  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Infonna- 
.-.-^      tion,  UeS.  Agricxilture  Dept.,  Washington,  B.C. 
V ,  ,       20250, 

(b)  Fanti  Vacation  and  Holidays,  Inc.,  36  E.  57  St., 
N.Yo,  N.I.  10022. 

(3)  National  and  State  Parks: 

(a)  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Interior  Dept., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Agri- 
culture Dept.,  Washington,  D.C;  Booklets  on 
above  from:  Superintendent  of  Docvments, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20U02,  -or- 

(b)  State  of  Florida,  Division  of  Recreation  and 
Parks,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  Larson  Bldg., 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;. 

(U)  See  Florida  Supplement  Section  for  more  information  about 
Leisure  Time  Activities  and  Recreation  in  Florida. 


NOTES 
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SESSION  Vs  "Leisure  Time  Activities  with  a  Retirement  Outlook"* 


Goal:  How  to  choose,  develop  or  sixpand  hobbies  for  full-time 
retirement  pleasure. 


WITH 
DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


O 


WITH 

DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


A.  Development  of  early  hobbies  are  vital  to  retirement  joy, 

1 .  Winter,  sumraer,  indoor  and  outdoor  types  of  hobbies, 

2.  Hobbies  serve  &s   "insurance"  against  bordom,  gives 
added  income,  promotes  long  life  and  good  health, 

B.  Kinds  of  hobbies  are  aLnost  ejndless  and  are  available  to  meet  all 
preferences  and  tastes  -  hei'e  are  ecsne  suggestions: 

1 .  Ceramics:  vases,  ashtrays,  mugs,  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  shakersj  ^ogs*  bowls,  figurines,  lamps,   tiles 
and  pottery. 

2.  Woodworking  and  carving:  statuette  animals,  birds, 
figurines,  plaques,  picture  frames,  etc. 

3.  Cabinet  work:  reproduction  of  antique  furniture,  book- 
shelves, ornaments,  end-tables,  tea-wagons,  coffee 
tables,  stocics,  etc. 

U.  Metal  work:  in  copper  -  gift  ware,  trays,  teapots,  etc.j 
in  gold  snd   silver  -  jewelry,  earrings,  pins,  etc.;  in 
iron  -  fireplace  sets  and  utensils,  lanterns,  wrought- 
iron  work,  etc. 

5.  Leather  work:  pockotbooks,  billfolds,  belts,  etc. 

6.  Plastics:  general  novelties,  toys,  fashion  accessories, 
etc. 

7.  Te^rbile  work:  crocheting,  knitting,  embroidering, 
quilting,  bags,  sewing  gloves,  aprons,  scarves,  ties, 
draperies,  etc* 

8.  Concrete  work:  bird  baths,  garden  ornaments,  flower  boxes, 
sidewalks,  driveways,  etc. 

9.  Painting:  art  and  sculpture,  fli\ger-painting,  etching,  etc. 
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10.  Photography:  cameras,  photo  development,  enlarging, 

etc. 

11.  Pets:  raising,  selling  -  cats,  dogs,  fish,  reptiles, 
livestock,  etc. 

12.  SEE  SPECIAL  APPENDIX  #3  ON  THE  ABOVE  SUBJECT. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

NOTES 


*See  Appendixes  #1,  #2,  #3  and  #5  for  reconmended  reading  material  on 

this  subject. 


(     I 
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PRE-RETIRQIEMT  PROGRAM 


SESSION  VI;     "How  to  Bajoy  aotireaaat" 


Narj^tive;     Session  71 

(A) 

HAVE  PITT  ON  RETIREE,  WORLD'S  OUT  OF  STEP 
(by  Jim  Bishop,  columnist  for  Miaid.  Herald) 

Retireaent  is  a  bad  word.  It  is  strange,  but  young  men  look  forward 
to  it  with  longing  J  old  mon  &rQ   shakes  by  tha  thought  of  it.  A  few  men  and 
women  handle  the  shattering  cb.ang©  in  the  life  cycle  witii  equaaiimity.  Others  , 
make  a  voyage  cf  discovery  out  of  going  to  the  laailbox  for  the  i&ontUy  check. 

}ty  father  retired  flrosa  the  police  department  at  age  50.  When  he  was 
S"^  f  W  Mothers  a  vezy  geotie  woman,  said:  "Either  he  goes  or  I  go."  He  got 
a  ioTa  as  credit  stanag^r  for  a  group  of  newspapers  and  retired  again  at  age 
78. 

By  that  time,  my  mother  was  dee.d.     Big  John  got  the  gripes.  Nothing 
was  any  good.  The  countxy  was  going  to  the  dogs.  The  suburbs  were  being 
ruined  by  housing  develcpnents .  The  younger  generation  was  going  straight  to 
hell.  And  how  was  it  that  evexy  time  he  required  batiiroom  privileges  someone 
was  in  it? 

Women  have  a  retirement  span,  too.  This  coeaes  when  the  last  child  is 
icarried.  She  feels  unwanted n  She  is  beset  by  depression.  She  sapties  clean 
ashtrays  and  runs  the  vacuum  cloaner  only  i^non  her  husband  is  taking  a  nap. 
Her  ifildest  time  is  ttm  hours  in  a  beauty  shop.  She  thinks  fondly  of  l^e  good 
old  d£^B  v^en  she  had  lots  of  problei&s. 

I  have  a  dear  friaad  who  is  "half"  retired.  At  60^  he  told  me  he  felt 
old.  At  65i  h&   feels  "great."  H©  was  Ijrtng  both  tiines.  Tid.ce  a  month  he  goes 
to  the  shop  to^intrude  on  his  old  business.  His  heirs  think  the  best  thing 
could  happen  would  be  for  him  to  break  a  leg.  It  would  give  him  something  on 
which  to  concentrate^ 

Retired  people  walk  like  Ijndisns.  He  is  alimys  a  pace  ahead.  She 
looks  in  shop  windows  with  one  finger  on  her  lips.  When  he  accco^anies  her  to 
a  supennarket,  they  argue.  At  home,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  be- 
eooes  acquaixited  with  the  TV  soap  operas.  VJorse,  he  begins  to  like  them.     '' 

Kan  was  not  i^itended  to  be  plunged  from  a  working  life  into  the  icy 


waters  of  retirement  overnight.  Five  years  before  retirement,  his  finu 
should  put  him  on  a  four-day  week  as  a  senior.  Then  a  three-day  week. 
Countdown  to  two;  one;  zero— blast  offl 

It's  easier  that  way.  At  night,  she  can  move  him  up  gradually  from 
GP  movies  to  R  to  X.  He's  never  too  old  to  learn.  If  he  reaains  home,  he 
wanders  from  room  to  room,  nibbling  and  complaining  about  his  bowels.  If  he 
plays  golf,  ha  curses  bad  weather  and  putts  into  a  silent  butler. 

When  he  plays,  he  curses  anyway.  Soaetimes  he  takes  her  out  to  dine. 
He  wants  good  food  but  he  doesn't  want  to  be  robbed.  He  complains  about  tips 
to  the  waiter  and  to  the  kid  who  parked  the  car. 

After  a  lifetime  of  driving,  he  becomes  nervous  at  the  ^eel.  He 
swears  that  nobody  can  drive  anymore.  Nuts,  that's  what  they  are.  He  backs 
into  a  concrete  stanchion  and  demands  to  know  by  what  right  it  was  built  be- 
hind his  automobile. 

They're  on  Medicare,  so  both  go  to  the  doctor  more  frequently.  He 
also  has  a  chiropractor  who  snaps  his  back  into  place  as  his  front  falls  over 
his  trousers.  He  tells  his  wife  she  \fears  too  much  makeup.  He  won't  speak 
to  her  but  he  complains  that  she  spends  "hours"  on  the  phone  with  her  girl 
friends . 

Both  become  averse  to  funeral  services.  When  he  was  yoxmg,  he  under- 
stood women;  now  he  can't  understand  th^a.  Why  would  she  want  a  pair  of  shoes 
when  she  has  two  pairs  in  the  closet?  He  cultivates  retirees  and  sosaetimes 
works  up  a  game  of  gin  rummy.  Looking  forward  to  it  becomes  so  exciting  he 
almost  has  an   attack. 

She  hides  all  the  photos  of  her  youth.  Can't  stand  looking  at  them. 
She's  an  automatic  customer  for  any  beauty  aid  which  will  lift  sags.  She  is 
always  sure  she  looks  a  hell  of  a  lot  younger  than  he  does. 

Their  longest  discussions  are  about  money.  He  threatens  to  take  her 
name  off  the  joint  account.  She  would  go  back  to  mother  if  she  had  one. 

He  says:  "Get  me  this.  Get  me  that."  He  is  an  eneray  of  the  word 
"please."  His  most  humane  moment  is  when  he  gives  her  a  pat  on  the  behind. 
Her  most  huinane  moment  is  when  she  kisses  hira  goodnight  and  assures  him  that 
she  loves  him. 

Often,  he  wishes  he  was  back  at  the  office,  or  the  plant.  How  can 
days  become  so  long  and  years  so  short?  Taking  a  bath  weai^  him  out;  after- 
ward he  stretches  on  the  bed. 

Have  mercy  on  the  retired  man.  He's  a  young  fellow  Td.th  old  ideas. 
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SESSION  VI:  "How  to  Enjoy  Retirement" 


Narrative:  Session  VI 
(B) 

ACTION  FACTS  FOR  YOUR  FREE  TIME 


ACTION  is  a  federal  agency  forraed  by  combining  several  existing  federal 
volimteer  programs.  New  programs  are  under  development. 

Established  Jiily  1,  1971.  Composed  of  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  and  University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Has  nearly  26,000  full-time  and  part-time  Volunteers  who  vrork  in  self- 
help  programs  both  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program 

This  Program  provides  opportunities  for  people  over  60  to  work  part- 
time  with  children  in  institutions. 

Established  August,  1 967,  first  administered  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Has  li,i;00  Volxinteers  working  67  projects  and  lj.1  states  and  Puerto  Rico, 

Volunteers  work  20  hours  a  week  after  i;0  hours  orientation  and  inser- 
vice  training. 

Qualifications:  minimum  age  of  60,  low  income,  physically  able  to 
serve. 

Areas  of  work:  pediatric  wards,  homes  for  dependent  and  deprived 
children,  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed  and 
physically  handicapped. 

Small  stipend  provided. 

RSVP 

Tlie  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  offers  people  over  60  new 
and  varied  opportunities  for  part-time  volunteer  service  to  their  communi- 
ties. 
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Authorized  in  1 96?,  operational  in  1 971 ,  first  ac^ministered  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  I'/elfare. 

Projected  to  have  2^,000  Volunteers  serving  by  the  end  of  1972. 

Qualifications:  age  60  or  overj  there  are  no  income  or  educational 
requirements . 

Areas  of  vrork:  schools  parks,  courts,  maseuras,  hospitals,  librciries, 
welfare  agencies,  nursing  homes,  city,  government  and  youth  organizations, 

SCORE 

The  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE)  is  ccoposed  of  men  and 
women  retired  from  business  who  offer  their  services  on  a  voluntaiy,  "as 
needed"  basis  to  help  small  businessmen. 

Established  October  1961;,  by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Has  U,000  Volunteers  working  in  169  chapters  across  the  country. 

Qualifications:  each  Volunteer  must  have  specific  expertise  in  small 
business  administration. 

Areas  of  work:  small  businesses  such  as  grocers,  retailers,  auto  and 
body  repair  shops,  restaurants  requesting  help  with  operating  and  management 
problems . 

Assistance  with  expenses  provided. 

ACS 

The  Active  Corps  of  Executives  (ACE)  was  established  as  a  supplement  to 
SCORE,  Businessmen  volunteer  their  time  to  counsel  small  businessmen  on  an 
"as  needed"  basis. 

Has  2,000  Volunteers  working  throughout  the  United  States. 

Qualifications  and  areas  of  work  are  identical  to  SCORE, 

Assistance  with  expenses  provided. 


Interested?  For  further  information  on  any  of  the  above,  write:  ACTION, 
806  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.V7.,  Washington,  D,C.  20525. 


r 
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SESSION  VI:  "How  to  Enjoy  Retirement"* 


Goal:  How  to  "work  at"  being  retired  with 
joyful  living  and  intellectual  and 
cultural  advancesaent. 


riTH 

)ISCUSSIONS 

)N 


[TH 


)ISCUSSIONS 


IN 


A.  "Taking  it  easy"  is  only  a  temporary  satisfaction. 

B.  Planning  does  not  have  to  mean  rigidity,  but  variety. 

C.  9:00  a.m.  to  $:00  p.m.  is  the  most  critical  time  to  be  filled  and 
may  be  done  so  with:  community  activities,  American  Legion,  Red 
Cross,  Garden  Clubs,  Camera  Clubs,  Golden  Age  and  Senior  Citizen 
Clubs,  Fraternal  Lodges,  Political  Clubs,  Social  Clubs,  Civic 
groups,  etc. 

D.  Adult  education  is  ideal  for  retirement  and  well-being: 

1 .  Public  elementary,  high  school,  and  college  courses 
for  Senior  Citizens « 

2.  Museums,  art  centers,  cultural  societies, 

3.  Music  festivals,  pageants,  commercial  entertainment. 

U.  Travel,  fishing,  hunting,  holf,  sports, 

S.     Religious  activities,  worship  and  church  participa- 
tion. 

E.  The  vast  panoi*araa  of  volunteer  work  and  services  . 

1 .  City  governments,  hospitals,  political  groups, 
coaching  sports. 

2«  Federal  programs,  Better  Business  Bureau,  volvinteer 
action  agencies,  fund  raising  drives, 

3.  United  Pund/Vay,  senior  citizens  complexes,  services 
for  the  blind. 


*See  Appendixes  #1 ,  #2  and  #5  ^or  recommended  reading  material 

available  on  this  subject 


D 
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PRE-RETIRS>I©JT  -PROGRAM 


SESSIC8I  VII:  "Starting  a  Small  Business  in  your  Golden  Years" 


Narrative:  Session  VII 
(A) 

SUPPLE'ffiNTING  RETIREMENT  INCOME 


Will  you  want  to  supplement  your  retirement  income?  Some  retirees 
have  to  do  so  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  But  many  others  supplement  their 
income  simply  because  they  like  the  idea  of  having  the  extra  money. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  pi*8sent  hobbies  has  a  potential  for  yielding 
extra  income  during  your  retirament.  What's  your  talent?  Painting? 
Ceramics?  Woodworking?  Are  your  creations  marketable?  Hobbies  are  fre- 
quently a  source  of  income.  It  may  bo  worth  a  try,  since  you  will  not  be 
actually  dependent  upon  the  sales  of  your  product  for  your  livelihood.  For 
example,  if  you  have  azvy   real  talent  for  writing,  yon  may  be  able  to  sell 
stories  or  articles  about  your  special  interest.  Many  hobbies  can  be  turned  . 
into  moneymaking  projects  with  the  use  of  initiative  and  imagination.       .: 

Then  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  small  business.  If  you  are 
thinking  along  those  lines,  be  sure  to  proceed  cautiously.  Do  not  sink  your 
last  savings  into  a  business  venture  irnless  you  have  been  i^liably  advised 
you  have  a  chance  of  success.  And  remejsber  that  T«jhen  you  are  of  retirement 
age,  finaincial  setbacks  are  more  serious.  Also,  remember  that  the  prospects 
of  success  are  not  bright  for  small  businesses.  This  is  the  age  of  the  large 
corporation  and  the  chainstore.  Often  the  small  business  Just  cannot  compete 
successfully.  Every  year  a  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  small  businesses 
fail. 

However,  there  may  be  factors  which  will  minimize  the  risk  of  failure. 
You  may  live  in  a  small  town  vfnich  has  a  definite  need  for  some  sort  of 
business  not  already  in  operation.  But,  even  then,  be  sure  that  you  have  the 
knowledge  needed  to  make  the  business  successful.  Some  businesses  can  be  set 
up  without  a  great  outlay  of  capital.  For  example,  many  that  deal  in  ser- 
vices do  not  i*equire  a  large  outlay  of  money  for  stock.  Often  they  can  be 
operated  from  your  o;jn  home.  That  Idnd  may  be  well  worth  a  trial.  Even  if 
the  business  should  not  succeed,  you  would  not  be  much  out  of  pocket. 
Incidentally,  your  local  library  can  make  available  books  and  pangjhlets  on 
starting  a  business  of  your  own. 
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Would  you  prefer  to  try  to  find  a  job  to  supplement  your  retire- 
ment income?  Don't  be  surprised  or  dismayed  if  you  don't  land  one  right 
away.  Many  employers  are  prejudiced  agaljist  hiring  older  woricers.  Too 
many  think  that  the  older  worker  is  slower,  less  adaptable,  and  harder  to 
get  along  with,  and  has  less  stamina.  In  the  case  of  some  individual  work- 
ers this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  tme  of  all  older  workers. 
Statistics  show  that,  as  s.   group,  older  workers  have  fewer  accidents  than 
younger  workers.  They  are  more  consistent,  loyal,  stable,  and  responsible, 
and  they  are  less  lilcaly  to  leave  their  engjloyment  to  accept  another  job. 
Continuous  education  in  these  facts  is  getting  more  and  more  employers  to 
judge  individual  applicants  on  tlxeir  qualifications  r^^er  than  on  their  age. 
These  more  enlightened  employers  are  probably  still  iri  the  minoidty,  but 
they  are  increasing. 

So,  if  you  want  a  job,  you  will  probably  havB  to  work  at  finding  one. 
Very  few  of  us  have  such  outstanding  qualifications  and  reputations  that 
engjlpyers  seek  us  out.  We  roist  do  the  seeking,  and  we  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  enhance  the  possibilities  of  success  in  our  search. 

Before  starting  out  to  look  for  a  job,  take  stock  of  yourself. 
Figure  out  exactly  what  your  quaJLif  ications  and  what  your  liioitations  are. 
There  is  no  point  in  applying  for  a  job  beyond  yovir  capacities.  If  you 
have  the  training  and  the  ability  for  a  certain  line  of  work,  look  for  em- 
ployment in  that  line.  But  if  you  are  no  longer  able  to  do  the  work  you 
used  to  do,  try  to  figure  out  how  your  talents  and  training  can  be  channeled 
into  some  other  line  of  work.  And  be  realistic.  You  can  hardly  expect  to 
start  at  a  new  job  which  will  carry  the  same  prestige  and  the  same  wages 
that  your  old  job  carried  when  you  left  it. 

Try  to  get  help  from  every  possible  soiirce.  Ask  your  friends,  your 
relatives,  your  clergyman  to  keep  you  in  mind  in  case  they  hear  of  an  open- 
ing. Apply  to  your  State  eraploynent  service  and  to  any  nonprofit  employment 
agencies  available  to  you.  You  might  also  register  with  reputable  private 
employment  agencies j  usually  they  collect  no  fee  xailess  you  land  a  job,  but 
be  sure  that  you  understand  conipletely  the  terms  of  any  contract  that  you 
sign  with  an  employment  agency. 

Check  the  "Help  Wanted"  section  of  your  newspapers.  In  reading  other 
sections  of  the  paper,  be  on  the  watch  for  news  items  telling  of  industries 
or  businesses  about  to  open  or  e:tpand  in  your  locality.  You  might  even  con- 
sider inserting  an  ad  in  the  "Situations  Wanted"  section  of  the  paper.  The 
chances  of  finding  a  job  through  such  an  ad  are  not  pairticularly  good,  but 
the  cost  is  small.  It  just  might  woiic  for  youo 

When  you  have  arranged  for  an  interview  for  a  job,  be  on  time.  One's 
appearance  and  bearing  always  matter  a  groat  deal  in  an  employment  interview, 
but  they  are  especially  important  whan  one  gets  on  in  years.  Dress  conserva- 
tively, neither  too  drably  nor  too  flashily.  And  don't  go  to  a  gi«eat  deal  of 
trouble  trying  to  look  younger  than  you  are.  If  an  enployer  is  going  to  be 
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unreasonably  prejudiced  by  age,  you  probably  won't  be  able  to  look  young 
enough  to  land  the  Job  anyway. 

In  the  interview,  if  you  are  asked  about  your  ^e,  don't  lie  about 
it.  If  the  interviewer  doesn't  raise  the  question,  you  needn't  raise  it. 
Don't  apologize  for  your  age.  Instead,  stress  your  experience  and  the  ways 
in  which  you  can  be  a  valuable  esployee.  Be  specific  about  your  abilities, 
training,  and  experience,  and  how  they  qualify  you  for  the  specific  Job  for 
which  you  are  applying.  Don't  overestimate  or  underestiniate  your  qualifica- 
tions. And  don't  say  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  "a^y  Job."  This  usual- 
ly iodicates  to  the  interviewer  that  there  is  notiiing  at  which  you  are  parti- 
cularly proficient c 

Above  all,  don't  try  to  play  on  the  synpathies  of  the  employer  by 
mentioning  how  badly  you  need  the  Job.  He  cannot  afford  to  employ  you  merely 
because  he  feels  sorry  for  youc  V^at  you  can  do  for  him,  not  what  he  can  do 
for  you,  will  be  the  deteraxining  factor. 

Let  the  interviewer  satisfy  himself  ccapletely  about  you  and  your 
qualifications  before  you  ask  questions  of  him.  If  he  offers  you  a  Job,  of 
course,  you  have  the  right  to  satisfy  yourself  about  the  terms  under  which 
you  are  being  hired.  Until  then,  let  hira  carry  the  ball,  When  the  inter- 
viewer seems  to  consider  the  interview  at  an  end,  thank  him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  interview  and  leave  pixsmptly. 

An  interview  is  the  most  promising  way  of  contacting  a  prospective 
employer.  If  this  is  not  possible,  try  applying  for  a  Job  by  letter.  Plan 
a  systematic  letterwriting  cangmign  instead  of  writing  an  occasional  letter 
as  the  spirit  moves  you.  Make  sure  that  your  letters  are  neat,  brief,  and  to 
the  point,  and  that  your  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  aire  correct.  Use 
simple,  straightforward  language.  Summarize  your  abilities  as  precisely  and 
concisely  as  possible,  emphasizing,  of  course,  your  strong  points  factually, 
without  bluff  and  without  diffidence.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing a  letter,  study  a  collection  of  sample  letters.  Many  such  collections 
have  been  published;  some  of  them  should  be  in  your  public  library.  Pick  out 
the  letter  vi±d.ch  is  closest  to  what  you  sire  trying  to  say,  and  adapt  it  to 
your  own  particular  situation. 

If  yxju  do  not  succeed  in  finding  a  Job  at  first,  don't  give  up. 
Remember  that  you  need  convince  only  one  parson  that  you  have  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  Job  he  has  to  offer.  Your  one  successful  interview  can  come 
at  any  time,  even  after  dozens  of  unsuccessfiil  ones,  but  it  is  likely  to 
come  only  "»rtiile  you  are  doing  your  best  to  find  a  Job.  So  keep  plugging. 
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PRE-RETIRMEJIT  PROGRAM 


SESSION  VH:  "Starting  a  Small  Busines?  in  your  Golden  Years" 

Narrative:  Session  VII 
(B) 

CHECKLIST  FOR  GOING  INTO  BUSINESS 

"Thinking~of  starting  a  business?  Ask  yourself  these  questions," 

You  want  to  own  and  manage  your  own  business.  It's  a  good  idea  - 
provided  you  laiow  what  it  takes  and  have  what  it  talces. 

Starting  a  business  is  risky  at  best.  But  your  chances  of  making  it 
go  will  be  better  if  you  understand  the  problems  you'll  meet  and  work  out 
as  many  of  them  as  you  can  before  you  start. 

Here  are  some  questions  to  help  you  think  through  vihat  you  need  to 
know  and  do.  Check  each  question  if  iiie  answer  is  YES.  Where  the  answer 
is  NO,  you  have  some  work  to  do. 

BE?ORS  YOU  START 

How  about  You? 

Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  can  get  a  business  started  and  make  it 
go?  (Before  you  answer  this  question,  use  worksheet  rf  1 ) 

Tliink  about  why  you  want  to  own  your  own  business.  Do  you  want  to 
badly  enough  to  keep  you  working  long  hours  without  knoidng  how  much  money 
you'll  end  up  with? 

Have  you  worked  in  a  business  like  the  one  you  want  to  start? 

Have  you  worked  for  someone  else  as  a  foreman  or  manager? 

Have  you  had  any  business  training  in  school? 

Have  you  saved  any  money? 

How  about  -the  Jaoney? 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  will  need  to  get  your  business 
started?  (Use  worksheets  #2  and  ,f3  to  figure  this  out.) 

■  Have  you  counted  up  how  much  money  of  your  own  you  can  put  into 
the  business? 

Do  you  know  how  much  credit  you  can  get  from  yoxir  suppliers  -  the 
people  you  vrLll  buy  from? 

Do  you  know  where  you  can  borrow  the  rest  of  the  money  you  need  to 
start  your  business? 

Have  you  figured  out  what  net  income  per  year  you  expect  to  get 
from  the  business?  Count  your  salary  and  your  profit  on  the  money  you 
put  into  the  business. 
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Can  you  live  on  less  tiiaii  this  so  that  you  can  usp  sone  of  it  to  help    (^ 
your  business  grow?  .— 

Have  you  talked  to  a  banlcer  about  your  plans?  

Mow  about  a  partn.er? 

If  you  need  a  partner  vri.th  a.oney  or  know-how  that  you  don't  have, 
do  you  Icnov/  someone  who  will  fit  -  someone  you  can  get  along  'd-th?  ^       

Do  you  icnow  the  good  and  bad  points  about  going  it  alone,  having 
a  partner,  and  incoiporating  your  business?  

Have  you  talked  to  a  lawyer  about  it?  

How  about  your  customers? 

Do  nost  businesses  in  your  community  seen  to  be  doing  well?         — , 

Have  you  tried  to  find  out  whether  stores  like  the  one  you  want  to 

open  are  doing  well  in  your  community  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country?  ___ — 

Do  you  know  vfhat  kind  of  people  will  want  to  buy  what  you  plan  to 
sell?  

Do  people  like  that  live  in  tlie  area  where  you  want  to  open  your 

store?  — 

Do  they  need  a  store  like  yours?  — ^ — 

If  not,  have  you  thought  about  opening  a  different  kind  of  store  or 

going  to  another  neighborhood?  

GETTEIG  STARTED 

Tour  building 

Have  you  found  a  good  building  for  your  store?     _  . 

Will  you  have  enough  room  when  your  business  gets  bigger?  ^         

Can  you  fix  the  building  the  way  you  want  it  without  spending  too 
riuch  money?  — — — 

Can  people  get  to  it  easily  from  parking  spaces,  bus  stops,  or 
their  homes?  _  ■ 

Have  you  had  a  lawyer  check  the  lease  and  zoning?  __»__ 

Equipment  and  supplies  ~ 

Do  you  laiow  just  what  equipment  and  sijpplies  you  need  and  how  much 
they  will  cost?  (Worksheet  #3  and  the  lists  you  made  for  it  should  show 
this.)  ■ 

Can  you  save  some  money  by  buying  secondhand  equipment?  . 


Your  merchandise 

Have  you  decided  what  things  you  will  sell? 

Do  you  know  how  much  or  how  many  of  each  you  will  buy  to  open  your 
store  with?  - 

Have  you  found  suppliers  who  will  sell  you  what  you  need  at  a  good 
price?  .   „  - 

Have  you  compared  the  prices  and  credit  terms  of  different  suppliers.  _ 

Your  records 

Have  you  planned  a  system  of  records  that  will  keep  track  of  your  in- 
come and  expenses,  what  you  owe  other  people,  and  what  other  people  owe  you?_ 

Have  you  worked  out  a  way  to  keep  track  of  your  inventory  so  that  you 
will  always  have  enough  on  hand  for  your  customers  but  not  more  than  you 
can  sell? 
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Have  you  figured  out  how  to  keep  your  payroll  records  and  take  care 
of  tax  reports  and  payments? 

Do  you  know  vihat  financial  statenents  you  should  prepare? 

Do  you  know  hot^r  to  use  these  financial  statenents? 

Do  you  know  an  accountant  who  vxill  help  you  with  your  records  and 
financial  statemerits? 

Your  store  and  the  law 

Do  you  know  vjhat  licenses  and  pennits  you  need? 

Do  you  know  what  business  laws  you  have  to  obey? 

Do  you  know  a  lawyer  you  can  go  to  for  advice  and  for  help  with 
legal  papers?  ■ 

Protectiiig  your  store 

Have  you  :.\nde  plans  for  protecting  your  store  against  thefts  of 
all  kii7d3  -  shoplifting,  robbeiy^  burglary,  employee  stealing? 

Have  you  talked  with  an  insurance  agent  about  what  kinds  of  in- 
surance you  need? 

Buying  a  business  someone  else  has  started 

Have  you  made  a  list  of  what  you  like  and  don't  like  about  buying 
a  business  soraeone  else  has  started? 

Are  you  sure  you  know  the  real  reason  why  the  oimer  wants  to  sell 
his  business? 

Have  you  compared  the  cost  of  buying  the  business  with  the  cost  of 
starting  a  new  busi:iess? 

Is  the  stock  up  to  date  and  in  good  condition? 

Is  the  building  in  good  condition? 

Will  the  ovmer  of  the  building  transfer  the  lease  to  you? 

Have  you  tallcod  with  other  businessmen  in  the  area  to  see  what  they 
think  of  the  business? 

Have  you  talked  with  the  company's  suppliers? 

Have  you  talked  with  a  lav;yer  about  it? 

MAKING  IT  GO 

Advertising 

Have  you  decided  how  you  vj'ill  advertise?  (Newspapers  -  posters  - 
han^ills  -  radio  «  by  mail?) 

Do  you  know  where  to  get  help  with  your  ads? 

Have  you  watched  what  other  stores  do  to  get  people  to  buy? 

The  prices  you  charge 

Do  you  know  hov?  to  figure  what  you  should  charge  for  each  item  you 
sell? 

Do  you  know,  what  other  stores  like  yours  charge? 

Buying 

^o^yoxL  have  a  plan  for  finding  out  what  your  customers  want? 

Will  your  plan  for  keeping  track  of  your  inventoiy  tell  you  when 
it  is  time  to  order  more  and  how  much  to  order? 

Do  you  plan  to  buy  most  of  yovir  sf/>dk   from  a  few  suppliers  rather 
than  a  little  from  many^  so  that  those  you  buy  from  will  want  to  help 
you  succeed? 
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Selling 

Have  you  decided  whether  you  will  have  salesclerks  or  self-service? 

Do  you  lanow  how  to  get  customers  to  buy? 

Have  you  thought  about  why  you  like  to  buy  from  some  salesmen, 
while  others  turn,  you  off? 

Tour  eniployees 

If  you  need  to  hire  someone  to  help  you,  do  you  know  where  to 
look? 

Do  you  I-310W  what  kind  of  pei'son  you  need? 

Do  you  laiow  how  mucli  to  pay? 

Do  you  have  a  plan  for  training  your  employees? 

Credit  for  your  customers 

Have  you  decided  whether  to  let  yoxir  custcmers  buy  on  credit? 

Do  you  Icnow  the  good  and  bad  points  about  joining  a  credit-card 
plan? 

Can  you  tell  a  "deadbeat"  from  a  good  credit  customer? 

A  FE-J  EvTPul  QUESTIONS 


Have  you  figured  out  whether  you  could  make  more  money  working 
for  someone  else? 

Does  your  family  go  along  v;ith  your  plan  to  start  a  business  of 
your  oim? 

Do  you  know  where  to  find  o\it  about  new  ideas  and  new  products? 

Do  you  have  a  work  plan  for  yourself  and  your  employees? 

Have  you  gone  to  the  nearest  Small  Business  Administration  Office 
for  help  witJi  your  plans? 


If  you  have  answered  all  these  questions  carefully,  you've  done  some  hard 
work  and  serious  thinking.  That's  good.  But  you  have  probably  found  some 
things  you  still  need  to  know  more  about  or  do  something  about. 

Do  all  you  can  for  yoior^elf,  but  don't  hesitate  to  ask  for  help  from  people 
idio  can  tell  you  what  you  need  to  kno;j.  Remember,  running  a  business  takes 
guts!  You've  got  to  be  able  to  decide  what  you  need  and  then  go  after  it. 

Good  luck! 


NOW  SEE  VrORKSHEETS  AHEAD 
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PRE-RETIRMaiT  PROGRAM 

SESSION  VII:     "Starbing  a  Small  Business  in  yoxir  Golden  Years" 

Narrative:     Session  VIE 
(C) 

TORKSKEET  NO.   1 


Under  each  question,  check  the  answer  that  says  what  you  feel  or  comes 
closest  to  it.  Be  honest  with  yourself. 


Are  you  a  self-starter? 

I  do  things  on  my  o;m.  Nobody  has  to  tell  me  to  get  going, 

If  someone  gets  me  started^  I  keep  going  all  right, 

Easy  does  it,  man.  I  don't  put  myself  out  xintil  I  have  to. 

How  do  you  feel  about  other  people? 

I  lilce  people,  I  can  get  along  with  just  about  anybody. 

I  have  plenty  of  friends  -  I  don't  need  anyone  else. 

Most  people  bug  me. 

Can  you  lead  others? 

I  can  get  most  people  to  go  along  when  I  start  something. 

I  can  give  the  orders  if  someone  tells  me  vrhat  we  sho\ild  do. 

I  let  someone  else  get  things  moving.  Then  I  go  along  if  I  feel  like  it. 

Can  you  take  responsibility? 

_____  I  like  to  take  charge  of  things  and  see  them  through. 

^_ I'll  take  over  if  I  have  to,  but  I'd  rather  let  someone  else  be  respon- 
sible. 

______  There's  always  some  eager  beaver  around  wanting  to  show  how  smart  he  is. 

I  say  let  him. 

How  good  an  organizer  are  you? 

I  like  to  have  a  plan  before  I  start.  I'm  usually  the  one  to  get  things 

lined  up  when  the  gang  wants  to  do  someiJiing. 

I  do  all  right  unless  things  get  too  goofed  up.  Then  I  cop  out. 

__^ You  get  all  set  and  then  something  comes  along  and  blows  the  whole  bag. 

So  I  just  take  things  as  they  come. 

How  good  a  worker  are  you? 

I  can  keep  going  as  long  as  I  need  to.  I  don't  mind  working  hard  for 

something  I  want, 

I'll  work  hard  for  a  while,  but  when  I've  had  enough,  that's  it,  manl 

I  can't  see  that  hard  work  gets  you  anywhere. 
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Can  you  make  decisions? 

I  can  make  up  my  mind  in  a  hurry  if  I  have  to,  ijjt  usually  turns  out     ^ 

O.K.,  too, 
I  can  if  I  have  plenty  of  time.  If  I  have  to  make  up  my  mind  fast,  I 

tlxLnk  later  I  should  have  decided  the  other  way. 
_____  I  don't  like  to  be  the  one  who  has  to  decide  things.  I'd  probably 

blow  it. 

Can  people  trust  what  you  say? 

You  bet  they  can.  I  don't  say  things  I  don't  mean,  ..  ; 

I  try  to  be  on  the  level  most  of  the  time,  but  sometimes  I  just  say 

what's  easiest c^ 
_____  VJhat's  the  sweat  if  the  other  fellor  doesn't  know  the  difference?     ,  . 

Can  you  stick  vri.th  it? 

If  I  make  up  my  laxnd  to  do  something,  I  don't  let  anything  stop  me, 

______  I  usually  finish  what  I  start  ~  if  it  doesn't  get  fouled  up. 

_^ If  it  doesn't  go  right  away,  I  turn  off.  Why  beat  your  brains  out? 

How  good  is  your  health? 

Man,  I  never  run  dovm! 

I  have  enough  energy  for  most  things  I  want  to  do, 

_____    I  run  out  of  juice  sooner  than  most  of  ray  friends  seem  to. 


Now  count  the  checks  you  made, 

Hov;  many  checks  are  there  beside  the  first  ansvrer  to  each  question? 
How  manj''  checks  are  there  beside  the  second  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion? 
How  many  checks  are  there  beside  the  third  ansxjer  to  each  question? 


If  most  of  your  checks  are  beside  the  first  answers,  you  probably  have  what  it 
takes  to  run  a  business.  If  not,  you're  likely  to  have  more  trouble  than  you 
can  handle  by  yourself.  Better  find  a  partner  vriio  is  strong  on  the  points 
you're  weak  on.  If  many  checks  are  beside  the  third  answer,  not  even  a  good 
partner  will  be  able  to  shore  you  up. 


t 
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PRE-PETIRIiHMT  PROGRJ'Jt 

SESSION  VII:  "Starting  a  Sraall  Business  in  your  Golden  Years" 

Narrative:  Session  VII  -.'^ 

(B)  ;   , 

SO  YOU'RE  QOIilQ  INTO  FuSBIESS 


The  followiiig  is  a  list  of  pamphJ.ets,  books,  and  publications  of  interest 
to  the  potential  small  businessman  before/after  retirement.  To  order,  or  for 
further  information,  vrrite:  Small  Business  Administration,  Washington,  D,C. 
2OUI6;  or  Government  Printing  orrice^  Atlanta  Bookstore,  Room  100,  Federal 
Building,  275  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.^,  Atlanta,  Georgia  3O3O3.  Make  check  or 
racney  order  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Do  not  send  postage 
stamps  or  cash.  These  booklets  are  NOT  SOLD  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Foreign  remittances  should,  be  laade  either  by  international  money 
order  or  draft  on  an  American  bank.  Prices  subject  to  change  mthout  notice. 

Small  Business  Administration  Publications 

U.S.  Government  Agency 

For-Sale  Booklets   March  1972 

Small  Business  I-Ianagemsnt  Series 

A  Handbook  of  Snail  Business  Finance  

Health  Maintenance  Prograias  for  Small  Business  .  . 
Profitable  Community  Relations  for  Small  Business. 
Insurance  and  Risk  Manageiaent  for  SmaJLl  Business  . 
Selecting  Advertising  Media  -  A  Guide  for 

Small  Business  ............a.o. 


Catalog  No. 

^ 

Price 

SBA  1.12:15 

^0.1^ 

SBA  1.12:16 

6I1 

.5^ 

SBA  1.12:27 

36 

.h$ 

SBA  1.12:30 

72 

,ko 

Starting  and  Managing  Series 


Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Starting  and 
Business 
Starting  and 


Managing  a  Si-iall  Business  of  Your  Own  . 

Managing  a  Service  Station  

Managing  a  Sraall  Booldceeping  Service  . 
Managing  a  Small  Building  Business  .  . 
Managing  a  Small  Motel  ........ 

Managing  a  Small  Restaurant  ...... 

Managing  a  Small  Retail  Hardware  Store, 
Managing  a  Small  Retail  Drugstore  .  .  . 
Managing  a  Small  Dry  Cleaning  Business. 
Managing  a  Small  Automatic  Vending 


Starting  and  Managing 

Sale  Shop  ... 
Starting  and  Managing 


Managing  a  Car'jash 

a  Svjap  Shop  or  Consignment 


a  Small  Shoe  Service  Shop 


SBA 


SB/i 
SBA 
SBA 
SBA 
SBA 
SBA 
SBA 
SBA 
SBA 

SBA 
SBA 

SBA 
SBA 


i2:3U   120 


.70 


.15:1 

h9 

,3^ 

.15:3 

80 

.1:5 

.15:1; 

Sk 

^3^ 

.15:5 

102 

.50 

:15:7 

70 

.UO 

.15:9 

116 

.6$ 

.15:10 

73 

.  .30 

.15:11 

103 

1.00 

.15:12 

80 

.35 

.15:13 

70 

.Uo 

.15:1U 

76 

.1;5 

.15:15 

78 

,3^^ 

.15:16 

86 

.h$ 
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Startiiit^  and  Iian?.ginf;  Series  (continued)  Catalog  Mo.  Pa^os  Price 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Siaall  Retail  Camera  Shop  ,  .  SDA  1.15:17  06  $  .UO 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Retail  Floxvrer  Shop S3A  1,15:18  121  .55 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Pet  Shop SBA  1.15:19  liO  .30 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Sriall  Retail  Music  Store  .  .  SBA  1,15:20  81  ,S^ 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Small  Retail  Jewelry  Store  .  SEA  1.15:21  78  .UO 

Starting  and  Managiiig  an  Employmont  Agenc^'- SBA  1,15:22  II8  .  .70 

Starting  and  Managing  a  Small  Drive-In  Restaurant  .  SBA  1.15:23  65  .35 

FRilE  MNAGEI-^gJT  ASSIST.INCE  POBLICATIONS 

Management  -^ids 

32,  How  Trade  Associations  Help  Small  Business 

52.  Loan  Sources  in  the  Federal  Government 
I7U,  Is  Your  Cash  Supply  Adequate? 
201 ,  Locating  or  Relocating  Your  Business 

Small  Marketers  Aids 

71 »  Checklist  for  Going  Into  Business 
101;.  Preventing  Accidents  in  Small  Stores 
123.  Stock  Control  for  Small  Stores 

126,  Accounting  Services  for  Small  Service  Firms 

127.  Six  Methods  for  Success  in  a  Small  Store 

131.  Retirement  Plans  for  Self -Employed  Owner-Managers 
137,  Out\^'itting  Bad  Check-Passers 
Il;6.  Budgetojig  dm  a  Small  Service  Firm 

Small  Business  Bibliographies  and  Aids 

1 .  Handicrafts  and  Home  Businesses 

3.  Selling  by  Mail  Order 

III.  The  Nursery  Business 

18.  Basic  Library  Reference  Sources 

ZS»  Hardi^rare  Retailing- 

U2.  Bookstores 

Ut.  Job  Printing  Shop 

ii6.  Woodworking  Shops 

1|7.  Soft-Froaen  Dessert  Stands 

^'i.  Hobby  Shops 

5i|.  Interior  Decorating 

66.  Motels 

71;.  Retail  Florist 

76.  Pet  Shops 

NOTE:  Many  more  available.  Write  to  S.  B.  A.  for  complete  lists. 
Write  to:  SBA  Field  Office  Addresses 

-  Jacksonville   Florida  32202,  Federal  Office  Bldg., 

iiOO  W.  Bay  Street 
«  Miaitii       ■  Florida  33130,  Federal  Building, 

51  3.W.  1st  Avenue 

-  Tampa        Florida  33602,  Federal  Building 

500  Zack  Street 
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TilE  SMALL  BUSINESS  AmmiSTRATION  (SM) 
\Jhsil   It  Is  .  ,  ,  VJhat  It  Does 


The  Small  Business  Administration  is  a  permanent,  independent  govern- 
ment Agency-  created  by  Congress  in  1 953  to  encourage,  assist  and  protect  the 
interest  of  small  busiiiesses. 

Congress  has  directed  SBA  to  take  the  lead  in  identifying  and  analyz- 
ing small  business  problems,  to  be  the  voice  and  advocate  of  small  business, 
to  foster  and  coordinate  research  and  organization  of  significant  data  and 
to  inJ.tiate  ideas  and  innovations  that  will  widen  opportunities  for  small 
busitiess  to  p,et   started  and  compete  on  axi   equitable  basis. 

The  Agency  strives  to  carry  out  this  mandate  by  insuring  that  small 
business  concerns  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  government  purcliases,  con- 
tracts, and  sub-contracts,  as  well  as  of  the  sales  of  government  properi^j 
making  loans  to  small  business  concerns.  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies, and  victims  of  floods  or  otirier  catastrophies;  licensing,  regulating 
and  lending  to  small  business  investment  companiesj  improving  the  manage- 
ment skills  of  small  business  o-wners,  potential  oimers  and  managers  j  and 
conducting  studies  of  the  economic  environment. 


For  more  information  Mvxte   directly  to  S.B.A.  -  GOOD  LUCKI 

NOTES 
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PRE-RETIHEJiSIJT  PR0G-R.y4 


SESSION  VII 5  "Starting  a  Small  Business  in  your  Golden  Tears" 

Narrative:  Session  VII 

(2) 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB  TO  liAKE  MDS  MEET? 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Federal  Building 
Interagency  Board  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  for  Florida 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 

HJLL  ,   PART 

TH-IE  TIME 

ANNOUNCES  CAREER  OPPORTUl^IITIES  FOR 

WORKER  -   TRAINEE 

doing  such  work  as  .  .  . 

.  working  in  a  laundiy  .  housekeeping,  custodial  jobs 

.  i/orking  in  a  kitchen  .  doing  very  routine  office  work 

.  working  in  a  hospital  .  lifting  packages 

.  taking  care  of  laboratory  animals    .  delivering  messages 

.  printing  work  .  general  labor         .  grounds  work 

NO  EXPERIENCE  OR  TRillNING  REQUIRED 
NO  l-JRITTEN  TEST 

Starting  Salaries 

$2.00  -  $3.00  Per  Hour 

Starting  salaries  will  vaiy  _ depending  upon  the 
prevailing  rate  in  the  area  where  the  vacancy  exists. 

POSITIONS  ARE  LOC.ITED  H^  PENINSULAR  FLORIDA  EAST  OF  THE  APALAGHICOLA  RIVER 

THE  F£DER:ilL  GOVERIMMT  IS  A^I  EQUAL  OPPGRTaivriTr  EMPLOYER 

Look  in  phone  book  for  your  local  office  or  •wfrite: 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Conmiission,  3101  Maguire  Blvd., 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 
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HC;7  DO  YOU  GST  CONSIDSRED  FOR  A  JOB? 

You  will  out  an  application  form.  You  do  not  need  any-  ex[:)erience  or  train- 
ing to  qualii^'-  for  V.'orker-Traineo  3obs.  You  do  not  need  to  take  a  written 
teGt.  The  jobs  can  be  learned  quiclcly,  but  usu.ally  require  hard  and  tire- 
some work.  Some  of  the  things  a  l-Jbrker-Trainec  might  do  include  working  in 
a  laundi^'-,  pulling  hot  clothes  out  of  a  steamy  washer,  or  putting  dirty 
tilings  into  the  washer  —  scrub,  sr/eep,  and  mop  offices  and  rest  rooms  — 
move  futniture  and  lift  heavy  boxes  —  work  in  Icitchen  —  cutting  grass  and 
maintaining  grounds,  etc. 

Your  application  will  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  your  answers  to  the  questions 
in   the  application  form,  your  willingness  to  do  Worker-Trainee  work,  and 
your  being  reliable  and  dependable.  You  will  receive  a  numerical  score  be- 
ti'feen  70  and  100. 

WIAT  HAPPMS  AFTER  RATING; 

Persons  with  the  highest  scores,  who  are  iriLlling  to  do  the  vrork  and  to  work 
in  the  area  where  a  job  is  located,  will  receive  first  consideration.  Some 
jobs  are  restricted  by  law  to  people  with  veteran  preference.  Others  require 
certain  physical  abilities.  Before  you  can  get  some  jobs,  you  vri.ll  need  to 
have  a  valid  driver's  license,  and  pass  a  Federal  driver's  test. 

After  your  name  is  entered  on  the  list,  you  will  be  considered  for  jobs  for 
one  year.  If  you  have  not  received  a  job,  at  the  end  of  10  months  from  the 
date  of  your  Notice  of  Rating.,  you  may  submit  inforiiiation  to  up-date  your  ap- 
plication, and  request  consideration  for  an  additional  year. 

FREVIOm   ELIGIBILITY; 

This  Announcement,  A0-1~l6,  closes  and  supersedes  the  Worker-Trainee  portion 
of  Announcement  No.  AO-8-25.  If  you  previously  established  eligibility  under 
Announcement  No.  AO-8-25  and  you  still  \n.sh   to  be  considered  for  a  V/orker- 
Trainee  job,  you  must  send  in  a  new  application. 

G:JTSR.\L  INFOHIi'lTION; 

All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consideration  for  appointment  without 
regard  to  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation, 
or  other  nonmerit  factors. 

For  infoimation  about  citizenship,  kinds  of  appointments,  physical  abilities, 
and  ot^ler  general  inforroation,  you  should  read  Civil  Service  Commission  Pam- 
phlet No.  U,  "T'7orkins  for  the  U.  S.  A,".  You  can  get  this  Pamphlet,  announce- 
ment, and  application  forms  at  the  Federal  Job  Information  Center,  3101  Maguire 
Boulevard,  Orlando,  Florida  32803,  or  at  most  large  post  offices. 

HOW  TO  APPLY; 


1 .  Fill  out  the  application  form, 

2.  Fill  out  Card  Form  5000-B.  Ask  for  this  form  where  you  got  this 
announcement.  Fill  out  the  forms  carefully.  You  may  have  anyone 
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you.  know  help  you  fill  them  out.  Answer  all  questions  honestly 
and  conpletely.  It  may  mean  a  job  for  you. 
3.  Sign  your  name  to  the  application  form.  Then  send  all  forms  to: 

ORLANDO  AREA  OFFICE 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
3101  Maguire  Boulevard 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 

Publicity:  57  Counties  of  Florida  I^G-  1/2j  GS-1 


Credit:  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

NOTES 
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SESSION  VII:  "Starting  a  Small  Business  in  your  Oolden  Tears"* 


Goal:  How  to  "earn  a  living"  >rtiile  retired,  throu^  supplementary 
or  even  full  employment. 


WITH 

DISCUSSIONS 

ON 


o 


A.  Select  the  right  field: 

1 .  Make  it  interesting,  get  the  necessary  know-how, 
and  be  sure  you  have  the  sufficient  cash  reserves. 

B.  Some  ideas  for  small  retirement  businesses: 

1.  Personal  service  business:  babysitting,  typing, 
yard  work,  cooking,  teaching  in  automobile  driv- 
ing school, 

2.  Gift  shop,  bookstore,  candy-tobacco  stoi^,  wood- 
working shop,  metal  work  shop,  decorating  shop, 
bookkeeping -income  tax,  small  mail-order  business. 

3.  Development  of  naw  products,  selling,  real  estate, 
motel  and  property  managanent,  technical  advisoiy 
positions,  etc. 

C.  How  to  go  about  it: 

1 .  Advance,  early  planning 

2.  Get  proper  know-how 
3«  Training 

U.  Select  location 

5.  Obtain  occupational  tools  and  equipment 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


*See  Appendixes  #1 ,  #2  and  #U,  for  additional  recommended  reading 

material  available  on  this  subject 
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PRE-RETIREl'IErJT  PROGRAM 


SESSION  VHIs  "Consumer  Protection" 


Narrative:  Session  VIII 
(A) 


SHOULJ)  YOU  B0RR0V7  FROM  A  SMjILL-LOAN 
COI-IPANY  FOR  REPAIRS  OR  WDRRIS014E  BILLS? 


Borrovmig  from  a  small-lean  company  can  be  quick,  siniple  and  costly. 
Despite  the  fact  that  other  lenders  generally  charge  less,  licensed  small- 
loan  companies  do  a  big  business  lending  to  millions  of  people  -who— 

xjant  to  trade  a  lot  of  small,  worrisome  bills  for  one 
large  debt,; 

need  money  to  buy  or  repair  cars,  take  a  vacation, 
travel,  pay  school  bills; 

just  need  a  few  dollars  to  tide  them  over  until  payday. 

Before  you  borrow  from  a  consumer-finance  coi^pany,  the  term  they  pre- 
fer nowadays,  leam  what  to  expect. 

How  they  Operate 

The  20,000  or  so  small-lean  offices  range  from  local  outfits  operating 
out  of  rather  dingy  quarters  to  sleek  branches  of  big  regional  and  national 
chains  like  Household  Finance  and  Beneficial  Finance.  Whatever  the  size  or 
quality  of  their  operations,  they  have  certain  things  in  common. 

They're  licensed  and  supervised  by  -bhe  k9   states  in  which  they  operate. 
Only  Arkansas  has  no  small -loan  laws;  in  iiie  District  of  Columbia  the  maximum 
interest  rate  and  loan  size  allowed  are  so  low  that  they  don't  do  business 
there. 

Loan  tenns  are  set  by  a  variety  of  state  laws  and  regulations  that  tell 
the  companies  what  they  can  charge  on  different  types  of  loans,  the  maximum 
amount  they  may  lend  and  usually  the  maximuia  time  the  money  can  be  lent. 

They  tend  to  charge  higher  rates  than  other  lenders,  partly  because 
they  deal  with  people  whose  credit  standing  is  not  established,  partly  be- 
cause they  pay  more  for  the  money  they  lend  out,  partly  because  they  are 
"retail"  lenders  specializing  in  personal  loans  that  average  out  to  rather 
small  amounts.  In  1?70j  for  instance,  about  one-tiiird  of  these  loans  were  for 
$500  or  lesis  and  almost  two-fifths  were  between  $$00  and  $1,000, 
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They  may  lend  t-o  high-risk  borrowers,  but  all  of  them  are  pretty  care- 
ful in  weighing  the  risks  before  parting  with  the  cash. 

They  start  sizing  you  up  soon  after  you  enter  the  office  by  asking  you 
about  your  income,  job  and  narital  status,  outstanding  debts  and  so  on. 
They'll  double-chock  what  you  tell  them  vath  other  sources.  What  they  want 
to  know  is  your  willingness  and  ability  to  repay. 

They  won't  necessarily  turn  you  doim  for  a  loan  if  you  owe  a  lot  of 
money  or  if  you  don't  earn  much,  but  they'll  probably  ask  you  to  give  them 
better  security  than  a  simple  promise  to  pay.  Perhaps  they'll  ask  for  a  wage 
assignment,  a  co-signer  or  a  chattel  mortgage  (which  is  a  pledge  of  your 
furniture,  car  or  other  personal  belongings  as  a  security). 

The  Loan  Terms 

You'll  want  to  know  what  the  loan  will  cost  you  and  how  that  figure  is 
calculated. 

VJhat  you'll  pay  for  the  money  depends  on  the  rates  allowed  in  the  state, 
and  ho;'j  much  you're  borrowing.  Rates  can  vary  widely,  but  on  small  imsecured 
loans  they're  typically  from  2%   to  3%   a  month  on  the  \inpaid  balance,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  2h^'o   to  36%   a  year.* 

Often  the  rates  are  "stepped".  That  is,  smaller  loans  carry  a  higher 
interest  rate  than  larger  loans.  For  example,  in  your  state,  loan  coiq^anies 
may  be  permitted  to  charge  3%  a  month  (36^  a  year)  on  amounts  up  to  $300,  2% 
on  amounts  from  $300  to  $500  and  so  on. 

Also,  in  almost  all  places  under  "stepped"  rates,  yc\ir  payraents  will 
first  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  loan  bearing  the  lowest  interest  rate. 
In  other  vjords,  until  you've  completely  paid  off  the  loan,  at  least  part  of 
it  will  carry  the  highest  interest  rate. 

If  you're  financing  a  purchase  rather  than  getting  a  cash  loan,  rates 
may  depend  on  what  you're  buying.  For  example,  in  many  states  financing  for 
new  autos  costs  less  than  for  used  cars  and,  generally,  the  older  the  car, 
the  higher  the  interest  rate. 

How  Interest  is  Figured 

Under  the  federal  truth-in-lending  law  all  lenders  must  tell  you  the 
total  finance  charge  and  the  annual  percentage  rate  (APR).** 

NOTE:  *The  law  in  the  State  of  Florida  now  permits  small  loan  conipanies  to 
lend  up  to  $2,500,  (Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred). 
-JofUnder  the  Florida  Consumer  Finance  Act,  companies  may  charge  a  maximum 
rate  of  30^  simple  interest  up  to  $300,00;  from  $300  to  $600,  2'i^   sin-pie 
interest,  and  over  $600,  would  charge  a  maximum  of  l6^  per  annum  smple 
interest.  (For  further  information  or  complaint,  write:  State  of  Fla., 
Office  of  Comptroller,  Tallaliassee,  Fla.  3230U. 
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Historically,  small -loan  companies  have  been  required  to  levy  interest 
as  a  flat  percentage  per  month  on  the  outatanding  balance  for  that  month. 
Under  this  system  IT  you  awe   $200  and  the  rate  is  UjS  per  month,  you'll  be 
charged  $6  interest  and  the  rest  of  your  monthly  payment  will  go  to  reduce 
principal.  The  following  month,  you'll  be  charged  3%   of  the  outstanding 
balance  for  that  moato,  with  the  rest  of  the  payment  again  applied  to  prin- 
cipal. 

That  is  still  one  of  the  basic  methodi3  of  figisxing  interest,  especially 
on  smaller  loans  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  Eiany  states  and  particularly 
with  larger  loans,  you  may  run  into  other  methods.  Depending  on  the  state's 
laws,  the  company  might  use  the  add--oa  or  discount  methods  in  figuring  inter- 
est charges. 

Under  the  discount  method  (not  always  identified  as  such)  if  you  sign  a 
note  for  $1 ,000  at  7%   discount  per  annum,  the  interest  is  deducted  immediately 
from  the  loan  and  you  end  up  with  something  less  than  $1 ,000.  Not  counting 
any  other  charges  except  interest,  if  you  took  the  $1,000  loan  for  12  months, 
you'd  get  $930  (the  annual  percentage  rate  would  be  13.61^).  If  it  were  for 
2U  months,  you'd  get  $860  (APR  of  1 11.92^) j  for  36  months  you'd  get  $790 
(APR  of  16.01^).  Note  that  as  the  time  period  increases,  so  does  the  APR. 

You  may  be  told  that  if  you  pay  ahead  of  schedule,  you'll  get  back  some 
of  the  interest  you  paid.  Because  of  the  way  rebates  are  figured,  the  amount 
you'll  get  back  is  usually  less  than  you've  paid  in  advance  interest.  The 
lender  may  be  required  to  give  you  only  part  of  that  calculated  rebate  and  no 
refund  at  all  on  a  separate  fee.,  such  as  a  credit  check. 

Another  possible  drawback  of  the  discoxmt  method  is  that  if  you  want 
$1 ,000  in  cash,  you  may  be  urged  to  take  on  a  larger  loan  so  you  can  end  up 
with  closer  to  $1,000.  For  example,  to  get  $1,000  for  12  months,  you'd  have 
to  borrow  $1,075.27.  In  the  long  run,  it  might  be  better  to  take  the  smaller 
loan  and  make  up  the  difference  yourself. 

In  the  add-on  method  If  you  bor^^o*?  $1 ,000  for  a  year  at  1%   add-on,  you 
get  $1,000  but  pay  back  $1,070  (the  APR  is  12.68^);  if  the  loan  were  for  2li 
months,  you'd  pay  back  $l,11j.O  (the  APR  would  be  12.91$).  For  36  months,  you'd 
pay  back  $1,210  (APR  would  go  down  to  12.83$). 

As  you  can  see,  the  add-on  method  is  less  expense,  especially  on  long- 
term  loans.  In  some  states  the  method  used  may  depend  on  the  kind  of  loan. 

Other  Costs 

Besides  interest  charges  you  may  be  assessed  "loan  service  charges"  that 
add  to  the  cost,  and  you  probably  will  be  charged  a  fee  for  late  payments. . 
Also,  you  may  be  urged  to  take  out  insurance  on  the  loan  so  that  if  you  die  or 
are  disabled  the  loan  will  be  repaid.  This  insurance  can  be  eQq>ensivB,  as  much 
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as  $1;0  for  dlsabili-ty  insurance  on  a  $1,000  loan  for  36  months,  so  you'd 
probably  be  ^rdse  to  pass  it  up  if  it  isn't  mandatory. 

Shopping  Around 

Though  you  can't  usually  bargain  for  better  rates,  terms  and  so  on, 
you  should  check  several  companies  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  vrfiat  borrowing  from 
them  entails. 

As  always,  you  should  read  all  documents  before  signing  them.  Since 
contracts  may  be  couched  in  difficult  terms,  the  ideal  way  to  check  them  is 
to  get  several  (don't  sign  them  first!)  and  take  them  home  to  study  at  your 
leisure.  Most  consuiner-finance  companies  won't  permit  this,  however,  so 
couiit  on  reading  contracts  and  talcing  notes  in  their  offices.  This  is  time- 
consuming,  but  it  could  save  you  a  lot  of  grief  later  on.  Don't  do  business 
with  a  company  that  pressures  you  to  sign  before  you've  studied  its  contract. 

The  Pros  and  Cons 

On  the  plus  side  small-loan  companies  lend  to  high-risk  borrowers. 
They  will  lend  small  sums  for  short  periods.  They  make  consolidation  loans 
other  lenders  might  be  leery  of.  They  can  get  you  the  money  quickly. 

On  the  minus  side  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  them  is  usually  high, 
particularly  for  small  loans.  As  your  loan  balance  is  reduced,  some  firms 
may  urge  you  to  take  out  another  loan,  with  all  kinds  of  tempting  reasons 
why.  They  may  try  to  stick. you  with  laonecessaiy  or  costly  insurance.  They 
can  be  very  tough  if  you  don't  repay  pronptly. 

Compare  their  terms  with  those  of  other  lenders  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
est, credit  investigation  fees  and  other  items  of  the  total  finance  charge 
and  on  the  basis  of  annual  percentage  rates.  Banlcs  and  credit  unions  often  ,. 
offer  many  of  the  advantages  of  consumer-finance  companies  with  few  of  the 
disadvantages. 

IF  YOU'VE  BEEN  HAD  .  .  . 

Have  a  canplaint  against  a  small-loan  coirjiany?  You  can  take  it  to  the 
State  regulatoiy  agency— often  the  banking  commission,  sometimes  the  corpora- 
tion commission  or  another  agencj"-.  Now  you  can  also  tell  your  troubles  to 
the  consumer  affairs  center  of  lie  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W,,  Washington,  D.C.  2OO36.  The  phone  number  is  (202) 
638-1 3U0,  or  in  Florida  contact  Office  of  Comptroller,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230ii, 
or  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  1 1^0-1 7th  St.,  N.W,,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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PRE-RETIRS?^IT  PROGRAM 

SESSION  VIII:  "Consumer  Protection" 

Narrative:  Session  ¥111 
(B) 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  CON  MEN 


The  old  expression,  "caveat  en^tor"  or  "buyer  beware",  tells  us  in 
just  two  words  that  the  major  effort  which  needs  to  be  extended  to  assure 
freedom  from  fraud,  is  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  In  recent  years,  howr- 
ever,  this  expression  is  changing  to  "caveat  venditor",  or  "seller  beware" 
because  of  the  new  thx^st  in  government  legislation  on  the  local,  state, 
and  federal  levels,  to  insure  or  at  least  aid  the  consuraer  in  his  ongoing 
battle  with  misrepresenting  manufacturers  and  sellers,  who  not  only  fool 
the  public,  but  at  the  same  time,  cast  a  disparaging  eye  upon  honest  and 
trustworthy  establishments. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  consumer  can  protect  himself  from 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  "wheelers  and  dealers"  or  by  mer- 
chants less  than  concerned  about  truthfu.lness  and  honesty,  A  constant 
avjareness  as  to  the  reputation  of  any  given  place  of  business  is  a  must  for 
the  wary  buyer,  v/hich  can  readily  be  established  through  local  inquiries 
with  neighbors,  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
business  establishments. 

Below  we  shall  novr  list  a  number  of  different  deceptive  advertising 
procedures  for  the  consumer  to  watch  for  and  keep  in  mind.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  done  much  to  prevent  and  to  crack  down  on  these  mis- 
leading advertising  procedures: 

A.  Composition  Deceptions  -  tliat  is^  products  that  give  the 
impression  from  the  label  or  advertisement,  that  they  con- 
tain or  are  made  up  of  certain  ingredients  or  material, 
vjhen,  in  reality,  the  ad  is  not  accurate  or  totally  false. 

B.  Character  Deceptions  -  a  product  that  is  advertised  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  mislead  the  people  as  to  the  true  "character" 
or  nature  of  the  product  and  wiiat  it  './ill  do  or  not  do.  E.G.: 
Bread  that  is  advertised,  claiming  that  one  will  lose  weight 
if  it  is  eaten,  etc.  or  "Six  Months  Floor  Polish"  that  lasts 
for  much  less  time, 

C.  Deceptions  as  to  Source  or  Origin  -  which  misleads  the  con- 
sumer into  believing  that  the  produce  is  made  in  another 
area,  or  country,  than  is  true.  An  example  would  be  "Havana" 
cigars,  ;^ich  were  made  in  the  U.S.A.,  of  U.S.  tobacco.   ~ 
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Also  included  in  this  category  are  those  products  which 
could  be  misunderstood  by  the  public  as  having  a  different 
connection  with  another  source  of  supply.  An  example 
would  be  "Lighthouse  Trouser  Co,"  which  might  be  confused 
with  the  "Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind"  and  therefore 
thought  of  as  being  manufactured  by  the  blind, 

D.  Deceptive  TV  Demonstrations  -  which  would  lead  the  public 
into  thinking  inaccurate  facts  about  any  particular  pro- 
duct. One  such  example  was  an  advertisement  of  a  large       ' 
toothpaste  cojr^^any,  in  which  they  showed  their  "invisible 
shield"  commercial  which  damonstrated  a  transparent  glass 
shield  and  how  a  tennis  ball,  etc.,  would  bounce  off  and 
not  harm  someone  behind  it.  By  the  same  token,  the  ad 
implied,  their  toothpaste  would  block  out  decay  from  the 
teeth  of  its  users.  This  category  also  includes  deception 
through  false  "tests"  on  T.V,  on  competitors'  products 
which  have  been  "rigged"  in  advance  to  msJce  a  particular  ' 
brand  look  superior,  by  often  using  totally  other  ingredients 
than  his  product  actually  contained,  to  give  it  more  strength. 

The  above  is  just  a  bare  surface  view  of  the  vast  and  tumultuous  sea 
of  cons\imerism  and  its  many  manifestations.  To  those  about  ready  to  retire, 
as  well  as  for  all  citizens,  it  would  be  well  if  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  world  of  products  and  selling  were  to  be  investigated,  at  least  before 
any  major  purchases  are  made,  if  not  before  general  shopping  sprees. 

In  Appendix  I,  #28-35>  we  have  prepared  a  list  of  excellent  volumes 
dealing  with  this  vital  dollar  and  potential  aggravation-saving  topic. 


-CAVEAT  EMPTOR- 


NCTS:  See  Session  II  on  "Heal-Ui  Maintenance  and  Longevity"  for  protection 
against  "Arthritis  Quackexy  -  a  $lj.03,000,000  racket". 
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PRE-RETIREMEMT  PROGRAJ^ 

SESSION  VIH:  "Consumer  Protection" 

Narrative:  Session  Vm 
(C) 

FOR  CAR  OWERS  .  .  .  THINGS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


On  new  car  purchases,  the  law  permits  the  buyer  to  have  a  "reasonable 
opportunity  to  inspect"  his  prospective  purchase  before  he  is  bound  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Despite  signs  forbidding  entrance  (by  insurance  companies)  into  a 
car  repair  area,  you  can  insist  to  be  permitted  in  -  to  see  what  is  being 
done  -  under  the  guidance  of  a  mechanic,  etc. 

Check  your  car's  odometer  (mileage  indicator)  to  determine  its  ac- 
curacy, for  if  it  shows  (registers)  more  mileage  than  it  should,  you  will  be 
short-changing  yourself  on  your  warranty.  Such  mileage  checks  can  be  seen 
occasionally  on  highways;  or,  with  a  friend  in  the  car,  check  this  by  driving 
it  at  exactly  60  miles  per  hour  and  see  if  it  registers  exactly  one  mile  in 
one  minute's  time. 

In  letters  of  complaint  to  an  auto  manufacturer  in  which  you  complain 
about  youi"  car,  be  explicit,  forceful,  but  not  abrasive,  listing  the  major 
items  first  and  leaving  out  trivia  unless  you  wish  to  paint  a  picture  of  a 
total  lemon. 

Letters  should  be  addressed,  if  possible,  to  the  Chairman  of  tlie 
Board  or  the  President,  with  exact  copies  to  the  dealer  and  zone  office. 
This  will  often  prevent  you  from  getting  a  "run-around".  It  would  be  ■td.se 
to  also  include  copies  to  your  congressional  representative  and  senator  ;-7ith 
an  indication  of  all  the  people  to  whom  you  have  sent  copies.  Writing  about 
your  complaint  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  off-hand  seem  to  be 
absurd,  but  it  will  have  a  positive  effect,  in  your  favor,  as  it  "filters 
down"  to  the  proper  federal  agency  for  action.  The  more  "weight"  you  can  add 
to  your  letter,  the  better. 

For  letters  of  coiiplaint  about: 

1 .  Safety:  Director 

National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
UOO  -  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20591 
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2.  Warranty  Service:  Chairman 

Federal  Trade  Commssion   '■...■ 
Washington,  D.C.  20^80 

3.  Tires:  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 

U.S.  Senate  ^   . 

Washington,  D.C.  20^10 

-or- 

Tire  Branch 

Defects  Division 

National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 

UOO  -  7th  Street,  S.W. 

Washijigton,  D.C.     20591 

k.    Fraud  (in  buying  a  nexj  car):     Chaiman 

u.    riciuu  V         "tf     o  Federal  Trade  Coiranission 

Washington,  D.C.  20^80 

$,     Auto  Insurance  (rates,  cancellations,  coverage,  etc.): 

Auto  Insurance  Study  Group 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 

I;00  -  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20591 

6.  Conplaint  about  autc.obile  dealer:  NAM  (National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association)  2000  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washxngton, 
D.C.  20006 
For  more  infonnation  on  just  vjhat  Idnd  of  procedures  to  follow,  write: 

Center  for  Auto  Safety 

P.  0.  Box  72^0,  Ben  Franklin  Station 

Washington,  D.C.  200U1; 


i 
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PRE-RETIT?g^;gTT  PROGRAM 

SESSION  VIII:   "Consumer  Protection" 

Narrative:  Session  VIII  ^ 

(D) 

STRETCH  YOUR  FOOD  DOLDIR 


The  consuraer  m-ay,  and  very  well  should,  ask,  "Just  what  makes  a  good 
buy  in  food?"  The  wise  shopper  vjill  consider  dollar  stretching  factors  ;^ich 
will  Itifluence  the  choice  of  foods  for  the  faiaily: 

1 .  Fainily  Preferences  -  A  food  is  truly  a  good  buy  only  when  it  is 
eaten  by  tlie  family.  Even  if  the  food  is  bought  at  a  very  reduced  price, 
money  is  wasted  if  the  food  is  not  eaten  by  the  family.  Factors  influencing 
famili'-  preference  might  be:  religious  beliefs,  geographic  location,  family 
traditions  and  customs,  healtli  of  faiaily  members  (diabetes,  heart  condition, 
over-weight,  etc), 

2.  Price  -  Price  is  not  necessarily  a  guide  to  a  good  choice.  It  is 
more  L-nportant  to  determine  price  per  serving  than  price  per  pound  or  price 
per  bunch.  Know  what  you  are  getting  for  the  price  you  are  payiiig, 

3.  Quality  -  In  judging  quality,  several  things  can  be  used  as  guides: 

a.  State  or  Government  grades  on  specific  foods,  which  can 
fall  into  several  groups:   (For  more  specific  information, 
write  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services,  The  Departraent  of 
Agriculture,  Tallahassee,  Florida  323OI4.) 

-J^Numbers  (U,S.  No.  1,  U.S.  No.  2,  etc),  which  are  usually 
used  on  such  commodities  as  dried  grains  and  dried  beans. 

^-Letters  (Grade  A,  B,  C,  etc.),  usually  used  on  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

^Adjectives  (Prime,  Choice,  Good,  etc.),  usually  used 
^f^i.th.  beef,  veal,  and  mutton, 

•JtCombination  (U.S.  Grade  A,  Large  or  U.S.  Grade  A,  Fancy), 
usually  used  on  eggs  and  potatoes. 

b.  Brand  name  -  Store  brands  frequently  sell  at  lower  prices 
than  some  name  brands  but  may  be  just  as  satisfactory. 
Thus,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  become  familiar  with  the  brands. 
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c.  Size,  shape,  or  color  of  the  item  -  Tlriis  may  vary  with  the 
item  being  purchased  and  the  purpose. 

d.  Condition,  matixrity,  or  freshness  -  This  is  especially 
true  with  certain  perishable  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
with  meat  and  poultry, 

k»     Storage  Space  -  Quantity  purchases  of  food  can  result  in  a  saving 
if  ample  storage  space  is  available.  However,  if  freezer  space  or  other 
facilities  are  limited,  the  food  may  spoil,  resxxlting  in  a  loss  of  money 
rather  than  a  saving. 

5.  Balance  of  Time  and  Convenience  -  The  \n.5e   shopper  should  stop  to 
consider  whether  convenienco  foods  are  really  saving  her  time  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  her  a  good  product.  For  the  small  family  (two  persons),  the  con- 
venience foods  may  result  in  a  saving.  Also,  the  woman  who  works  may  find  it 
well  worth  her  money  to  "buy  time"  i-ri.th  the  use  of  more  convenience  foods. 
These  convenience  foods  may  be  frozen,  canned,  pre-packaged  or  prepared  foods. 

6,  Food  Seasons  -  It  is  often  helpful  to  know  the  market  seasons,  as 
some  craimodities  are  less  expensive  at  this  time.  Lists  of  some  Florida  mar- 
ket seasons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services. 

7.  Buying  with  Purpose  -  One  way  to  keep  the  food  budget  do^m  and 
make  "good  buys"  is  to  shop  with  a  purpose,  and  a  shopping  list  with  desired 
quantities  i-ri.ll  assist  in  this  greatly.  In  preimring  the  shopping  list,  it 
is  often  helpful  to  plan  the  menu  for  the  week  (this  id.ll  cut  doim  on  last 
minute  trips  to  the  store  and  also  curb  impulse  buying).  Be  waiy  of  buying 
an  article  because  it  looks  like  a  bargain  -  will  it  really  be  used?  Is  it 
on  the  list? 

"Priced  for  Quick  Sale"  items  can  give  a  saving,  but  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  used  immediately  so  they  do  not  conpletely  spoil  before  thqy  are  cook- 
ed or  served.  If  not,  more  money  is  lost  than  gained. 

8,  Food  Value  -  It  is  vitally  important  to  the  shopper  that  she  pro- 
vide her  family  with  adequate  food  nutrients.  FollovriLng  the  daily  food  guide 
will  help  in  assuring  the  proper  balance: 

a.  Fruit-Vegetable  Group,  Choose  four  or  more  servings  every 
day,  including  at  least  one  serving  of  a  good  source  of 
vitamin  C  (citrus  fruits,  cantaloupe,  mango,  raw  stravftier- 
ries,  brocoli,  brussel  sprouts,  or  green  pepper)  and  at 
least  one  serving  every  other  day  of  a  good  source  of  vita- 
min A  (dark-green  and  deep-yellow  fruits  and  vegetables). 
The  other  servings  may  be  selected  at  random, 

b.  Meat  Group,  Include  at  least  two  servings  daily.  This 
group  includes  meat,  poultry  and  eggs,  fish,  and  some  alter- 

■  nates  (diy  beans,  dry  peas,  lentils,  nuts,  peanuts,  peanut 
butter) , 
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c.  Milk  Group.  cups 

Children 3  to  1; 

Teenagers Uor  more 

Adults 2  or  raore 

Pregnant  women .Uor  raore 

Nnrsing  mothers 6  or  more 

Cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other  milk-made  products  are  in- 
cluded in  this  group. 

d.  Bread-Cereal  Group,  The  diet  should  include  at  least  k 
servings  daily.  Check  the  label  to  be  sure  the  produce 
is  either  \vhole  grain,  enriched  or  restored.  Included 
in  this  group  are  breads,  cereals,  commeal,  crackers, 
various  noodles,  rice,  and  grits, 

6,  Other  Foods,  These  are  included  to  round  out  meals  and 
satisfy  the  appetite  -  fats,  oils,  sugars. 

(See  our  Section  on  Nutrition  in  "Health  Maintenance 
and  Longevity"  Session  II. 

NOTES 
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PRS-RETIREIEIvrT  PROGRAM 
SESSION  VIII:     "Consumer  Protection" 

Narrative:     Session  Vm 

(E) 

KNOW  YOUR  FIBERS 


The  V7ool  Labeling  Act  of  1939  and  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Iden- 
tification Act  of  1 960  both  protect  the  consumer  in  proper  identification 
of  fiber  content  of  fabrics.  They  require  that  labels  concerning  fiber 
content  must  be  either  sewn  in,  teuporarily  attached,  or  displayed  on  an 
adjacent  sign  or  container.  The  wise  shopper  should  know  and  demand  his 
rights  in  relation  to  these  laws. 

The  Wool  Labeling  Act  requires  that  the  fabric  must  be  labeled  ac- 
cordiag  to  fiber  content,  and  that  the  label  must  explain  if  the  wool  is 
new,  reprocessed  or  reused: 

new  -  the  wool  has  never  been  woven  before 

reprocessed  -  fibers  come  from  scraps  of  fabric  >Aiich  were  woven 
but  never  used,  such  as  scraps  from  a  cutting  room 

reused  -  fibers  come  from  fabrics  v;hich  have  been  worn  or  used 

The  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  requires  that  labels 
must  list,  by  percentage,  all  fibers  present  in  amounts  greater  than  ^%. 
To  reduce  confusion  from  the  use  of  brand  names  for  synthetic  fibers,  six-  . 
teen  "family"  names  are  identified  and  defined.  These  "family"  names  must 
be  used,  but  brand  names  may  be  added  if  the  company  desires. 

If  you  find  fabric  which  is  not  labeled  or  is  labeled  incorrectly, 
report  this  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services,  Department  of  Agrioiltiire, 
Tallahassee,  Florida  3230U  (phone:  599-7U56). 

Common  Fibers  -  A  knowledge  of  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  more  common  fibers  vxill  help  the  wise  shopper  use  the  label  in  selecting 
fabrics  in  ready-made  or  piecegoods  products. 


I. 

Natural 

A.  Cotton 

1. 

Advantages: 

a.  strong  fiber 

b.  easy  to  launder 

c.  absorbent,  which  increases  coolness 

d.  inexpensive 

e.  accepts  finishes  of  various  types  very  well 

2. 

Disadvantages:           ^  ~~~~  — 

a.  wrinkles  easily 

b.  shrinks 
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B.  Linen 

1 •    Advantages : 

a.  strong  fiber 

b.  absorbent 

c.  launders  easily  and  usually  does  not  need  bleaching 
unless  it  is  stained 

d.  long  life 
2.  Disadvantages: 

a,  vn:"inlcle3  easily 

b.  fairly  e^spensive 

C.  Silk 

1,  Advantages: 

a.  good  absorbency 

b.  one  of  the  strongest  fibers 

c.  dyes  easily  and  retains  color 

d.  if  properly  handled  it  has  a  long  life 

e.  luxurious  appearance 

2.  Disadvantages; 

a.  wrinJcles  easily 

b.  should  be  dry-cleaned 

c.  perspiration  tends  to  weaken  the  fabric  and  change 
the  color,  while  deodorants  containing  aluminuiri 
chloride  (read  the  label)  will  also  damage  the  fabric 

d.  expensive 

D.  Wool 

1 .  Advantages: 

a.  holds  its  shape 

b.  sheds  virinlcles 

c.  tailors  well  and  conforms  to  shape 

d.  good  absorbency 

e.  warmth  in  cool  weatlaer 

f .  dyes  easily  and  retains  color 

g.  long  life  if  properly  cared  for 

2,  Disadvantages: 

a.  tendency  to  shrink 

b.  attacked  by  moths  and  carpet  beetles 

c.  usually  requires  dry-cleaning 

d.  expensive 

II.  Man-Made 

A.  Acetate  and  Triacetate 

1.  (Acetate)  advantages: 

a.  can  assume  a  variety  of  weaves  and  uses 

b.  drapes  well 

c.  accepts  dye  well 

2 .  Disadvantages : 

a«  must  be  carefully  washed  due  to  lack  of  heat  resis- 
tance and  should  not  be  wrung  while  wet  because  it 
will  retain  vn^inkles 

b,  may  shrinlc  or  stretch 

3.  (Triacetate  same  as  acetate,  plus:)  Advantages: 

a,  takes  and  keeps  permanent  pleats 

b,  wrinkle  resistant 

c,  as  a  knit  it  holds  its  shape,  retains  pleats  and 
packs  well 
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U.  Disadvantages:  ^ 

a.  more  expensive  than  acetate  V_ 

B.  Acrylic 

1 .  Advantages : 

a,  easy  to  launder 

b.  wrinkle  resistant  and  creases  fall  out 

c,  holds  perriianent  pleats 

d.  very  light  weight,  alloidiig  bullcy  knits  without 
e>rtra  weight 

2.  Disadvantages: 

a.  difficult  to  dye  '   ;■• 

b .  not  very  absorbent 

c.  static  electricity 

C.  Nylon 

1  *  Advantages:  ■    ' 

a.  holds  its  shape 

b.  strong 

c.  does  not  shrink 

d.  sheds  VTrinkles 

e.  easy  to  launder 

f .  wide  variety  of  uses,  from  underwear  to  carpeting 
2.  Disadvantages: 

a.  not  very  absorbent 

b.  pills  easi]y  (balls  of  fibers  on  the'  surface) 

c.  .  static  electricity 

d.  white  fabrics  may  discolor  with  prolonged  laundering 

D.  Polyester 

1 .  Advantages: 

a.  sheds  wrinkles  veiy  well 

b.  easy  to  launder 

c.  little  or  no  ironing 

d.  dries  quickly 

e.  holds  its  shape 

2 .  Disadvantages : 

a.  not  very  absorbent 

b.  static  electricity 

c.  does  not  dye  as  well  as  other  fibers 

d.  pills  easily 

e.  subject  to  grease  stains 

E.  Rayon 

1 .  Advantages: 

a,  very  absorbent 

b,  dyes  easily 

c,  can  be  vroven  to  achieve  a  variety  of  appearances, 
but  particxilarly  used  to  add  luster  to  fabrics 

2.  Disadvantages: 

a,  wrinkles  and  creases  easily 

b,  if  not  treated,  it  may  stretch  with  wear  and  shrink 
with  care 

c,  ravels  qiiite  easily 
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PRE-RETIREI'IHJT  PROGRAM 

SESSION  VIII:  "Consumer  Protection" 

Narrative:  Session  VIII 
(F) 

BEFORE  PURCHASING  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIKIENT 


Appliances  are  an  important  part  of  the  home  today.  Not  onli''  do  they 
lighten  the  load  of  the  homemaker  but  they  also  save  her  time  and  energy. 
However,  since  the  expenditure  for  major  and  even  smaller  appliances  is  a 
sizable  investment,  selection  of  equipment  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Tliere  is  no  set  rule  for  selecting  equipment,  as  no  family  will  have  identi- 
cal needs.  Appliance  needs  v;ill  vary  according  to  size  of  the  family, 
economical  situation,  housing  facilities,  and  other  individual  situations. 
However,  regardless  of  how  individualistic  a  family  may  be,  certain  consid- 
erations should  be  made  before  purchasing  equipment. 

Evaluate:  The  Home  Situation 

1 •  Study  available  space  for  installation  and  operation. 

.  Measure  the  exact  height,  width  and  depth  of  the  space  wiiich  is 
available . 

.  Check  actual  dimensions  of  equipment  and  requirement  for  safe 
installation,  (The  Underwriter's  Laboratory  and  the  American 
Gas  Association  has  established  standards  for  safe  installa- 
tion space.) 

2.  Check  home  supplies  of  gas,  water  and  electricity  to  see  if  it 
will  be  adequate  for  the  appliance  or  if  expense  for  more  in- 
stallation must  be  added  to  -Uie  cost. 

3.  If  the  home  situation  is  rental  property,  equipment  which  does  not 
require  perxoanent  installation  is  desirable. 

Evaluate:  The  Family  Situation 

1 .  If  tlie  family  has  growing  children  or  is  about  to  expand,  larger 
models  of  equipment  may  be  necessary.  However,  for  the  family 
'rfhose  children  are  grown  and  married,  more  compact  equipment  may 
be  more  desirable, 

2.  Homemakers  who  are  enployed  away  from  home  or  who  are  active  in 
other  things  may  find  automatic  and  energy-saving  equipment  parti- 
cularly important.  Handicapped  or  older  persons  may  also  find 
added  features  desirable  additions. 

Estimate:  An  Allowance  for  the  Expense  of  the  Equipment,  Based  on 
the  Actual  Purchase  Price  and  the  Operating  Cost,  Remember  to  stay 
within  the  allowance  set. 
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1.  Actual  Purchase  Price: 

.  Size  of  the  equipment  influences  the  cost.  Smaller  appliances 

are  usually  less  expensive,  but  consider  family  needs,  if  it 

is  too  small  to  sufficiently  serve  the  family,  it  may'  not  be 

tinily  "less  expensive" . 
.  ITeigh  the  value  of  added  features  against  their  cost.  Added 

features  increase  expense,  but  can  increase  the  usefullness. 

Ask  yourself,  "Is  it  useful  or  for  eye  appeal?"  "77111  I 

really  use  it?" 
.  Be  a  coKiparison  shopper.  Look  in  several  stores  and  catalogues 

to  be  familiar  with  what  is  available  in  brands,  models,  prices, 

and  serva,ce. 
*  Watch  for  special  offers.  During  sales  or  special  events  prices 

may  be  lower.  However,  be  sure  an  appliance  really  is  offered 

at  a  savings  and  that  the  price  tag  does  not  just  look  that  way. 

2.  Operating  Costs:  Most  major  appliances  are  available  in  either 
gas  or  electricity.  A  few  pointers  may  help  in  deciding  v^ich  is 
best. 

/  .  Consider  personal  preference. 

.  The  type  of  fuel  already  used  may  influence  the  choice.  This  is 
especially  trae  if  extra  installation  may  be  needed  for  an  ap- 
pliance Using  a  different  source  of  fuel. 
.  The  expense  of  the  fuel  sources  in  the  locality  may  be  a  great 
determining  factor  in  some  areas. 

Follow  Some  General  Buying  Goiides 

1 .  Deal  only  with  a  reliable  retailer  who  has  a  reputation  of  standing 
behind  his  sales. 

V 

2,  Select  a  quality  appliance  by  choosing  one  which: 

.  is  made  by  a  well-established  manufacturer,  who  honors  his 
guarantees. 

.  provides  plenty  of  information  about  the  product  finishes,  fea- 
tures, construction,  use  and  care. 

.  is  easy  and  economical  to  use  and  clean. 

.  has  a  warranty  making  the  manufacturer  responsible  for  a  product 
which  fails  to  perform  properly  within  a  certain  time  limit. 
Read  the  warranty  carefully  to  see  just  what  it  does  cover,  how 
long  it  is  effective,  and  under  viiat  condition  it  will  be  valid. 
The  warranty  often  has  a  postcard  vdiich  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  the  manufacturer  for  the  warranty  to  be  valid  -  be 
sxire  to  do  this. 

.  bears  seals  of  approval.  In  the  case  of  electrical  appliances 
the  Undermriter's  Laboratory  Seal  is  a  necessity,  and  The 
American  Gas  Association  is  preferable  on  gas  products.  Also, 
be  aware  of  the  reliability  and  reputation  of  other  seals  which 
may  be  used. 

Service  Cost:  Consider  Service  Cost  for  the  Appliance  Since  It  VJill 
Eventually  Influence  the  Overall  Price.  To  help  keep  these  costs  at 
a  minimvira,  a  few  pointers  should  be  helpful. 
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1 .  Read  and  follow  the  instruction  booklet  before  using  an  appliance. 
Have  a  place  to  keep  all  instruction  booklets  for  future  use. 

2.  File  all  important  records,  such  as  the  bill  of  sale,  warranty  and 
service  contracts. 

3»  Mal<e  several  checks  before  calling  a  repairman: 

•  Are  controls  set  according  to  the  manual?  One  way  to  avoid  irii- 
proper  settings  is  to  ask  for  a  deirionstration  before  buying  the 
appliance  and  then  ask  for  one  in  the  home, 

.  Are  electricity,  water  or  gas  properly  connected? 

•  Have  any  fuses  been  blown? 

h*     Keep  several  things  in  mind  vjhen  the  serviceman  cones. 

.  Ask  for  an  estimate  on  repairs  before  they  are  made  and  what  woi'k 

is  to  be  done. 
.  Check  the  warranty  to  see  if  the  repairs  are  covered  in  it. 

•  Before  paying  the  serviceman,  be  sure  all  parts  are  in  working 
order. 


READ  THIS  AGAIN  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME 


NOTES 
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PRE-RETIRMEtJT  PROGRiU'I 


SESSION  VIII:  "Consumer  Protection"        > 
Narrative;  Session  Vm 

20  V7AYS  NOT  TO  BE  "GYPPED" 

How  much  money  will  you  spend  in  the  next  20  years  for  things  you  need 
and  want?  No  matter  how  much  you  spend,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  gypped  out 
of  half  of  it  by:  (a)  paying  too  much,  (b)  exorbitant  interest,  (c)  shoddy 
merchandise,  (d)  poor  service,  and  (e)  fraudulent  schemes.  Beware  -  gyps 
are  everywhere  -  you  r,Tust  learn  to  spot  them  because  once  you  sign  a  contract 
or  make  a  purchase  you  may  never  get  off  the  hook. 

Here  are  20  ways  to  avoid  being  gypped:         ' 

1 .  Avoid  "unclaimed"  or  "repossessed"  merchandise  unless  you  knovx  the 
dealer  because  you  probably  will  be  shown  pieces  that  are  damaged,  seconds  or 
mismatched  -  then  S^TTCHED  to  something  more  expensive. 

2.  Beware  of  "puzzle  contests".  Simple  solutions  are  often  lures  to 
get  you  to  sell  magazines,  cosmetics,  or  other  goods  -  or  your  "prize"  may  be 
a  "come  on"  to  get  you  to  buy  an  overpriced  item. 

3.  Forget  the  "freezer  food  plan"  that  promises  (a)  a  "free  freezer", 
(b)  "wholesale"  food,  or  (c)  to  "pay  for  itself"  out  of  savings.  The  chances 
are  that  you'll  be  dissatisfied  uri-iii  the  food  and  be  stuck  id.th  freezer  pay- 
ments that  are  double  what  they  should  be. 

h»    And,  if  you  should  "win  a  prize",  it  shoxild  never  cost  you  money 
to  collect.  A  store  credit  "Good  for  $50"  is  often  "good  for  nothing"  because 
prices  are  usually  raised  to  offset  it! 

5.  Watch  "selling  out"  sales  carefully.  Some  stores  have  fake  "sell- 
ing out"  sales  Just  to  get  you  into  the  store.  Be  sure  the  merchant  is  really 
selling  out  before  you  buy, 

6.  Be  wary  of  the  "private  party  sales".  Such  ads  are  often  run  by 
"residence  dealers".  They  operate  "stuffed  flats"  selling  furs,  jewelry  and 
furniture.  Prices  are  actually  high  and  goods  often  misrepresented. 

7.  P.esist  tempting  "deals"  for  your  car.  The  salesman's  BOSS  may 
deny  offer  after  you're  "hooked".  The  price  of  a  used  car  is  often  inflated 
so  that  the  dealer  can  appear  to  give  you  a  "real  good  deal"  on  your  car. 


8.  Don't  fall  for  the  "syiapathy"  approach  such  as  "I'm  vrarking  my 
way  through  college  ..."  It's  often  a  "line"  to  get  you  to  sign  up. 
Organized  crews  are  trained  to  tell  sob  stories.  Once  you  sign,  they  move 
on  to  the  neoct  tovm. 

9.  Widows  -  Beware  of  "obituaiy  ghouls".  Gypsters  sometimes  read 
obituary  notices  and  send  widows  bills  for  non-existent  debts  -  such  as  a  gift 
for  you  the  "dear  departed"  ordered  just  before  he  died.  DON'T  PAY  UNTIL 
YOU'RE  SUREl 

10.  V/atch  out  for  final  big  payrtient  financing.  It's  called  "balloon 
note"  financing  -  small  monthly  payments  -  then  a  final,  unexpected,  big  pay- 
ment. 

1 1 .  Suspect  those  offers  for  "free  inspections" .  Furnaces,  chimneys, 
roofs,  trees  are  all  subject  to  gyp  "free  inspection"  deals  that  cost  you 
money.  Better  to  do  business  with  a  repvi table  local  dealer. 

12.  Don't  pay  for  a  neighbor's  package  unless  you've  been  told  to  ac- 
cept it.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  imordered  junk! 

13.  Would  you  believe  you  can  cut  your  gasoline  bills  in  half?  Fuel 
saving  devices  for  your  car  are  often  fakes.  The  U.  S.  Attorney's  Office  re- 
ceived 15,000  complaints  about  one  "fuel  saving"  gadget.  There  are  others  on 
the  market. 

1U.  There's  no  "easy  way  to  earn  money  at  home"  such  as  (a)  grow  mush- 
rooms, (b)  raise  chinchillas,  (c)  -vrrite  songs,  (d)  type  manuscripts,  (e)  ad- 
dress envelopes,  or  (f )  design  Christmas  cards.  Most  schemes  require  you  to 
buy  so.me thing  in  order  to  earn.  You  find  later  there  is  no  market  for  v/nat 
you  produce,  or  your  efforts  are  "not  up  to  standards". 

15»  Beware  of  leads  to  une:cpected  inheritances.  Gj'psters  have  col- 
lected millions  of  dollars  in  fake  "e;cpenses"  by  leading  people  to  believe 
they  can  inherit  money  from  estates  of  distant  relatives. 

16.  You  risk  your  life  or  your  money  on  quick  "cures"  such  as  quick 
relief  from  anemia,  arthritis,  cancer,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  goitre,  high  blood 
press-ore,  kidney  disease,  piles,  rheumatism,  rupture,  ulcers,  etc.,  etc.  If 
you  are  worried  about  your  health  -  see  your  doctor.  Don't  take  chances  on 
quack  medicines  or  mail-order  cures.  (See  our  Section  on  "Health  Maintenance 
and  Longevity") 

17.  V7atch  out  for  high  "interest"  rates.  Credit  cost  can  more  than 
double  the  total  cost  of  things  you  buy.  Compare  the  CASH  price  and  the  TOTAL 
COST  when  all  interest  and  finance  charges  are  included.  Knovf  the  true  annual 
interest  rate.  Shop  around  for  financing  as  you  would  for  shoes. 

18.  Vanity  can  cost  you  money  or  health.  No  known  product  or  service 
can:  (a)  grow  your  hair,  (b)  make  you  taller,  (c)  remove  or  prevent  wrinkles, 
(d)  develop  your  bust,  (e)  reduce  your  weight  by  massages,  creams,  belts, 
girdles,  sweat  baths. 
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19.  Avoid  "bait  and  sv/itch"  ads  such  as  "three  rooms  of  fumiture  com-   (^ 
pleto  for  $178.00,"  Such  deals  are  often  "come-cns".  Salesman  may  try  to 

get  you  to  switch  to  ovor-priced  items.  Also  watch  fake  measurements  and 
"grades"  of  merchandise. 

20.  Read  and  understand  everything  before  you  sign.  Is  g^'iarantee 
specific?  "As  is"  means  no  warranty.  Are  all  promises  in  >rritin.g:?  Have  you 
a  copy?  Are  all  blarJc  spaces  filled  in?  Are  all  charges  itemized?  Read  the 
small  print.  Beware  legal  " double- tallc". 

Have  a  question?  See  a  la^'jyer. 

These  are  only  20  of  the  more  than  8OO  known  gypsl  Learn  to  pro- 
tect yourself  by  recognizing  these  five  warning  signs: 

1 .  An  offer  of  sometliing  for  nothing. 

2.  A  salesman  who  "runs  down"  his  own  or  another's  product. 

3.  ilny  contract  with  vague  or  tricky  wording. 
U.  Pressure  to  sign  "right  now". 

$.     Offer  of  a  "kick-back"  to  you  for  referring  friends  to  a  sales- 
man. 

So,  do  be  skeptical J  pay  cash  if  you  can,  and  buy  from  legitimate 
merchants.  Don't  pay  until  you're  sure,  sign  an:^'-bhing  until'  you've  "slept 
on  it",  or  buy  v/ithout  comparing  prices  from  other  sources.  And,  if  you 
think  you've  been  gypped,  complain  to  Robert  J.  Bishop,  Director,  Consumer 
Services,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Florida  3230h  or  your  local  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Division  of  Consumer  Services  was  established  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1967  as  the  "clearing-house"  for  consumer  conplaints .  Consuraer  educa- 
tion is  a  major  part  of  its  program.  The  Division  alerts  consumers  to  frauds 
and  business  schemes  and  administers  Florida's  deceptive  trade  practices  law. 

Recent  Florida  Consumer  Protection  Laws: 

.  Automobile  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  required  to  honor  war- 
wanties.  Penalty  for  violation  can  be  revocation  of  license  to 
to  business  in  Florida. 

.  Automobile  odometers  must  show  actual  mileage.  Tampering  with 
mileage  records  is  illegal  and  carries  penalties. 

.  Television  and  electronic  repair  board  regulates  trade  prac- 
tices of  radio  and  television  repairmen. 

•  Door-to-door  sales  law  gives  the  consumer  three  business  days 
to  cancel  a  contract  signed  in  the  home  and  requires  that  the 
"buyer's  right  to  cancel"  be  printed  on  the  contract.  Post- 
mark on  the  cancellation  determines  time  for  mailing. 

.  Home  improvement  law.  Home  improvement  installment  contract  and 
promissory  notes  -  holder-in-due  course  doctrine  does  not  apply. 
If  contracted  services  are  not  delivered,  the  homeo;mer  is  re- 
lieved of  any  obligation  to  pay. 

.  Florida  free  gift  advertising  law  regulates  the  use  of  the  term     )l 
"free".  Any  requirement  for  purchase  or  payment  must  be  pro- 
minently disclosed  in  type  half  the  size  of  the  word  "free". 
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.  state  Board  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  licenses 

non-^public  institutions  and  functions  to  curtail  Florida's 

diploma  mill  operators. 
.  Credit  Card  Eill.  Unsolicited  credit  cards  are  prohibited  and 

card  holder's  liability  is  limited  to  $50» 
,  Deceptive  trade  practices  law  malces  certain  deceptive  practices 

unlawful;  and  the  Department  roay  sue  for  injunction,  or  accept 

assurances  of  voluntary  coii5)liance. 

These  are  only  a  fev;  of  the  current  consumer  protection  lav:s.  For 
more  information,  contact: 

Robert  J.  Bishop, 

Director 

Division  of  Consximer  Services 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consxuaer  Services 

The  Capitol 

Tallahassee,  Florida     3230U 

NOTES 
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SESSION  VIII:  "Consvmer  Protection"* 


Goal:  How  to  save  and  hold  on  to  your  savings  through  being  a 
hanc^pian  or  knowing  the  "in  and  outs  and  the  bewares" 

FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION  KMOW  .... 

\-IITd  A,  How  to  keep  your  car  running  better  and  longer,  and  vzhen  nec- 

essary, fix  it  properly,  either  yourself  or  at  a  garage. 

DISCUSSIONS    E.  How  to  choose  a  good  mechanic. 

C.  What  kinds  of  oil,  gas,  tires,  etc.,  to  use, 
ON 

D.  How  to  keep  the  burglars  out,  with  good  locks,  doors  and  windows. 

E.  How  to  change  or  repair  a  bad  light  switch,  fuse,  or  to  install 
a  new  outlet,  etc. 

F.  General  guide  to  TV  purchases,  repairs,  repairmen  and  national 
brands. 

I'JITH         G.  How  to  stop  a  leaky  faucet,  get  back  your  flushed  diamonds,  and 
stop  the  running  toilet. 

DISCUSSIONS    H.  How  to  make  that  extra  bookshelf,  repair  that  old  antique,  and  bi^ 
lasting  furniture. 

ON  I.  How  large  an  air-conditioner  to  buy  and  how  to  maintain  it,  etc, 

J,  I'Jhat  to  do  when  you've  been  "taken". 

K.  Review  of  20  precautions  to  prevent  being  "gypped". 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSVJERS 


■K-See  Appendixes  #1,  #2  and  #3  for  additional  recommended  reading 

material  available 
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PRE-RETIRiKEWT  PROGRAM 


SESSION  IX:  "Svunmaiy,  Evaluation  and  Go-Ahead" 


Narrative:  Session  IX 


OVERVIEW  AND  LONG-EANGS  GOALS 

As  people  grow  older,  they  must  continue  to  need  and  occupy  roles  that 
are  meaningful  to  society  and   satisying  to  them  individually.  Yet  the  typical 
life  pattern  is  one  in  which  the  work  roles  and  childrearing  roles  that  per- 
haps absorb  the  greatest  part  of  people's  attention  in  the  early  and  middle 
years  of  adult  life,  are  no  longer  available  to  then  in  later  life.  For  seme 
older  people,  completion  of  their  work  and  child-rearing  roles  represents  an 
opportxmity  to  move  out  in  new  directions.  For  others,  these  role  losses, 
combined  with  declining  energzr,   reduced  economic  resources,  and  sometimes  poor 
health,  constitute  the  broad  framework  of  the  unfortunate  disengagement  pro- 
cess that  is  regarded  with  apprehension  and  anxiety  by  many  people  as  they 
appix)ach  their  later  years. 

Personal  goals  based  only  on  power  and  acquisitiveness,  which  were  com- 
pelling in  earlier  phases  of  life,  are  no  longer  appropriate.  New  ways  must 
be  found  to  use  time  and  to  enhance  satisfaction  and  self  realization.  Older  , 
people  need  a  new,  flexible  life  style' — one  that  changes  to  take  advantage  of 
their  increasingly  abimdant  time  and  that  permits  them  to  engage  in  roles 
which  they  many  not  have  been  able  to  p\irsue  in  earlier  years. 

Older  citizens  can  fulfill  many  different  roles  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
personal  growth,  to  enrich  their  social  contacts,  and  to  retain  mental  alert- 
ness. However,  finding  such  roles  is  often  difficult,  particularly  for  older 
people  who  live  in  deteriorating  neighborhoods  of  large  cities,  and  do  not 
have  the  incomes  or  the  physical  or  emotional  resources  to  change  their 
residences.  Many  of  them  are  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  even  to  go  shopping, 
to  say  nothing  of  seeking  friends,  recreation,  and  meaningful  activities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  pre-retirement  program  which  we  have  here  presented, 
will  contribute  significantly  towards  a  sound  new  life-style  in  the  "after 
working"  years,  and  that  it  will  aid  immeasurably  in  the  prevention  of  trouble 
spots  in  retirement.  The  following  are  some  important  facts  to  keep  in  mind 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  have  been  the  major  goals  of  this  program. 

Long-range  goals  pertaining  to  roles  in  later  life  have  been  set  forth 
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at  various  times.  Most  pertinent  are: 

(1)  Obtaining,  in  cone  and  achieving  economic  security  throu^ 
socially  and  personally  satisfying  neans. 

(2)  Maintaining  a  careful  watch  on  physical  act^'V'ities,  health 
habits  and  nutritional  needs,  in  order  to  achieve  maximum 
well-being  tov/ards  the  extension  of  a  happy  and  useful  long 
life  after  retirement. 

(3)  Finding  new  roles  for  older  people  whose  lives  are,  of  nec- 
essity, increasingly  leisure-centered,  and  changing  the 
culture  to  give  recognition  to  the  legitimacy  and  social 
usefulness  of  non-economic  activity. 

(U)  Achieving  and  maintaining  positive  and  viell-integrated 
social  relations  witliin  the  family  and  coramuniiy. 

{$)     Preparation  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  for  retire- 
ment through  the  development  of  skills  and  interests  that 
;;ill  help  them  to  find  rewarding  and  satisfying  social  con- 
tacts vihen  they  retire. 

(6)  Achieving  a  flexible  life  style  vdiich  can  change  to  meet 
nevr  demands  and  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  through- 
out the  life  span, 

(7)  Promoting  the  need  for  continued  involvement  in  life  and  in 
community  activities  through  the  "giving  of  oneself"  into 
volunteer  services,  civic  groups  and  human  resources.  The 
establisliment  of  a  proper  balance  of  "giving"  and  "taking" 
in  life  must  be  considered  a  priority. 

2ven  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  there  are  manj'-  problems  involved 
in  adjusting  to  a  new  v/ay  of  life.  For  example,  loss  of  the  work  role  not 
only  leaves  many  hours  to  be  filled  id.th  other  activities,  but  also  changes 
the  domestic  patterns  that  prevailed  when  one  or  both  partners  of  the  mar- 
riage were  working. 

American  society,  like  all  highly  developed  societies,  is  undergoLng 
profound  changes  which  alter  most  aspects  of  living,  including  social  roles. 
The  need  for  new  role  definitions  applies  to  all  age  groups  but  is  probably 
greater  among  older  people  than  among  those  in  earlier  stages  of  the  life 
cycle. 


(  } 
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SESSION  IX:  "Summary,  Evaluation  and  Go-Ahead" 


Goal:  Overall  understanding  of  vfhat  you're  up 

against  in  your  retirement  for  easier  sailing. 


1/TTH 

DISCUSSIGMS 

ON 


A.  The  psychology  of  the  retirement  years  —  how  not  to  lose 
heart. 

B.  The  prepared  and  the  unprepared  —  the  differences. 

C.  "O.K.,  but  where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

D.  General  reviev;  of  subject  sessions. 

E.  Overall  evaluation  with  forms  and  questionnaires  on  personal 
impact  of  program. 

F.  Final  review  of  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  appendixes. 

G.  Ask  for  a  questionnaire  on  this  -program. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANS'/ISRS 
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CONCLUSION:   PRS-RETTRMM?  PROGP-U-I 


The  finest  physic5.an  in  the  world,  the  jp.ost  skilled  astrc-physicist, 
the  top-rated  operatic  tenor  and  the  wisest  inan  in  the  i-rorld,  could  not 
benefit  you  or  anyone  else  with  their  talents  if  we  chose  not  to  raake  U39 
of  their  abilities. 

The  pre~retireinent  program  which  you  have  just  concluded,  we  feci 
can  be  a  useful  tool  toward  nakajig  retirement  much  easier  and  pleasant. 
Again,  even  the  very  finest  plan  in  the  vrorld,  for  retireraent  or  any  other 
endeavor,  is  only  as  good  as  its  actual  inrplementation. 

If,  now  that  it  is  over,  you  will  be  content  with  saying,  "it  was 
nice",  or  "O.K.  -  saaeday  I  will  look  into  it",  then  chances  are  it  iriJ.1 
not  be  of  any  real,  practical  value  in  your  life.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  taken  the  natter  seriously,  it  \nll  be  a  difficalt,  tedious  and 
often  discouraging  task,  but  it  will  bear  fruit  for  you  in  the  long  ri-in  as 
any  seed  planted  and  nurtured  for  the  future.  How  does  one  nake  a  pre-retire- 
ment "seed"  grov;?  Just  the  way  you  make  any  seed  grow,  is  the  answer. 

1.  Buy  your  seed  (pre-retirement  "seed"  vdiich  you  now  have), 

2.  Prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed  (gear  your  life  style  now 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  program), 

3.  Press  seed  in  properly  for  secure  grot-rbh  and  protection  (make 
sure  your  retirement  "seed"  is  being  done  in  an  organized,  not 
haphazard  way) . 

k»     Vfater  2'-our  seed  and  give  it  nutrients  (obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  of  others  you  can) . 

5,  "Keep  after"  your  seed  and  protect  it  from  weatlier,  insects, 
etc.  (keep  after  your  plan  ajid  be  "sure  to  protect  it  from 
distractions,  laziness  and  discouragement). 

6,  As  it  begins  to  grow,  bolster  it  (as  you  proceed  and  slowly 
advance  in  your  pre-retirejiient  plan,  give  it  as  much  support 
from  your  present  means  as  you  can,  so  that  later  it  can  sup- 
port itself  and  bear  f 27uit  for  you) , 

7,  Don't  pick  the  fruit  until  it's  ripe  (don't  be  too  quick  in 
saying  that  it  is  done,  so  that  when  you  are  ready  to  make  use 
of  the  "gruit  of  your  labors"  it  will  not  be  bitter,  half-done 
or  distasteful). 

8,  Read  the  directions  again  (before  you  plan  your  retirement  years, 
go  over,  again  and  again,  exactly  what  is  called  for  and  don't 
say  to  yourself  "Oh,  I  know  that  .,."), 


-'ih2- 
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9»     Buy  perennials  (use  only  those  retirement  "seeds"  that  ivill,  year 
after  year,  provide  you  with  fruitful  lives,  and  not  those  "one- 
time shot"  deals  that  may  look,  good  on  the  surface,  but  will  not 
provide  you  with  many  years  of  enjoyment). 


"GREAT  OAKS  FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROI^' 
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APPENDIX  #1 


BOOKS  ON  REXIRMMT  BT  SUBJECT  AND  GATBGORI 
(By  Title,  Author  and  Publisher) 


ON  TdE 


SUBJECT  OF: 


GETTING  READY 


TO  RETIRE 


1. 

2. 

3. 
k» 

5. 

6. 

7. 


9. 
10. 


"How  to  Retire  and  Enjoy  It"  byi  Ray  Giles  (McGraw-IIill,  N.I.) 
"When  your  Husband  Retires"  by:  Mollie  Hart  (Appleton-Centuxy,  N.T.) 
"Retirement"  by:  Clifford  R.  Hart  (Karcourt,  Brace,  K.Y.) 
"How  to  Retire  and  lake  It"  by:  Raymond  Kaigan  (Associated  Press, 

N.Y.) 
"Retirement  Planning  Guidebook"  by:  Retirement  Council,  Inc. 
(American  Heritage,  N.Y.,  I963) 

"You  and  Your  Aging  Parents"  by:  Editii  Mo  Stem  with  Mabel  Ross,  M.D. 
(Harper  St.  Row,  Publishers,  N.Y.  and  Evanston,  1965) 
"14eeting  the  Increasing  Stresses  of  Life"  by:  Earl  A.  Taylor 
(Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher,  Springfield,  111.,  I963) 
"3  Budgets  for  a  Retired  Couple  in  Urban  Area"  by:  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  VJashington,  D.C.  (Government  Printiiig  Office,  I969) 
"Problems  of  the  Middle-Aged"  by:  Clyde  B.  Vedder,  Ph.D. 
(Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher,  Springfield,  111.,  1965) 
"Advent\ire  in  Retirement"  by:  R.L.  Duffus  (W.W.  Norton  St  Co.,  Inc. 

N.Y.,  1965) 


ON  THE       n.  "Aging"  a  Publication  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.) 

12.  "Aging  Successfully"  by:  George  Lawton  (Coliuabia  Press,  N.Y.) 
SUBJECT  OF:   13.  "The  Second  Forty  Years"  by:  Edward  Stieglitz,  M.D.  (Lippincott,  N.Y.) 

iL.  "Should  I  ReUre"  by:  George  H.  Preston,  M.D.  (Rinehart,  N.Y.) 
HEALTH,      15.  "Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks"  -  "Looking  Fort^ard  to  the  Later  Years" 
U.S.  Government  Publication,  (Supt.  of  Docsments,  Washington,  D.C.) 
"The  Over  Fifty  Health  Manual:  A  Guide  to  a  Vigorous  and  Longer  Life 
for  People  over  50"  by:  James  Lally,  M.D.  (Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N,J.,  I96I) 

17.  "New  Directions"  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1966) 

18.  "New  Life  Begins  at  Forty"  by:  Robert  Peterson  (Trident  Press, 

N.Y.,  1967) 

19.  "Better  Health  After  Fifty"  by:  Retirenent  Council,  Inc.  (American 
Heritage,  N.Y.,  I96U) 

20.  "How  To  Be  Healthy  and  Happy  After  Sixty"  by:  Joseph  D.  Wassersug 
(Abelard-^chuman,  London,  Nev?  York,  Toronto,  1966) 

21 .  "The  Psychological  Aspects  of  Retironent"  by:  Harold  Geist,  Ph.D. 
(Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher,  Springfield,  111.,  I968) 

22.  "Maiden  Voyages"  hys     Rochelle  Girson  (Harcourt,  Brace  St  World,  Inc. 

N.Y.  1967) 

23.  "Executive  Retirement"  by:  Harold  R.  Hall  (Harvard  University,     * 

Boston,  1953)         ' 


LONG  LIFE,    16. 


PLANNING  AND 


OUTLOOK 
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APPENDIX  #1  (continued) 


ON  THE         2U.  "Your  Personal  Guide  to  Successful  Retireiaent"  by:  Margolies 

(Random  House,  N.T. ) 
SUBJECT  OF:     25*  "How  to  Plan  your  Fiiiancial  Seciirity"  by:  Lawrence  Washington 

26.  "How  to  Have  Money  to  Retire  On"  by:  Nonaan  B.  Ford  (Haran  Pub- 
FINANCIAL  Ushers.  N.I.) 

27.  "The  Nation  and  Its  Older  People"  (Supezu^itcndent  of  Documents, 
PLANNING  Washington,,  D.C.) 

28.  "How  to  Buy  Stocks"  by:  Louis  Sigel  (Bantam  Books,  Ince,  N.Y. 

1967) 

29.  "Increasing  Your  Retirement  and  Other  InccHie"  by:  Norman  Ford 
(Harian,  N.Y.  1i?61|) 

30.  "The  New  York  Times  Guide  to  Personal  Finance"  by:  Sal  Nuccio 
(Harper  &.  Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  Evsngtcn  and  London,  1967) 

31  •  •  "Retirement  Money  Guidebook"  bji     The  Retirement  Council,  Inc. 

(Harper  Sc  Row,  Publishers,,  I963) 
32,  "Increasing  Your  Retirement  and  Other  Incaxa"  by:  Norman  Ford 

(Harian,  New  York,  1963) 
33 •  "Your  Social  Secxirity  and  Medicare  Guide"  by:  J.D.  Lasser, 

J.D.  Lasser  Tax  Institute,  Berjiard  Greisman,  Editor  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York,  I966) 
3li.  "Sense  With  Dollars"  by:  Charles  Neal  (Doubleday  St.  Co,,   Inc., 

Garden  City,  New  York,  I967) 
35»  "Personality  in  Middle  and  Late  Life"  by:  Neugarton  &  Associates, 
(Atherton  Press,  New  York,  1964) 


"Retirement  Villages"  by:  Ernest  Burgess  (University  of  ICchigan 

Press,  Lansing,  Mich.) 
"Planning  a  House  for  the  Aged"  by:  Geneva  Mathiasen  (Dodge,  N.Y.) 
"Tax  Inforaiation  on  Selling  Your  Hcane"  -(Internal  Revenue  Service 

Publication  ^23) 
"Retirement  Income  and  Retirement  Income  Credit"  (IRS  Pub.  $2k) 
"Tax  Infoimation  on  Investment  Income  and  Expenses"  (IRS  Pub.  550) 
"Tax  Benefits  for  Older  Americans"  (IRS  Pub.  S$k) 
"Community  Property  and  the  Federal  Incoae  Tax"  (IRS  Pub.  ^S$) 
"Tax  Information  on  Mutual  Fund  Distribution"  (IRS  Pub.  $6h) 
"Tax  Advice  on  Civil  Service  Disability  Retirement  Payments"  (IRS 

Pub.  567) 
"Retirement  Housing"  and  "Environment  For  Retirement"  available 
fi\)m:  "Retirement  Living"  150  S,  $S  Ave.,  N.Y.,  NoY.  10022 
"Housing  for  the  Aged"  by:  Wilma.  Donahue  (University  of  Michigan 

Press,  Lansing,  Mich.) 
"Housing  for  You  When  you're  62"  (Superintendent  of  Documents, 

Washington,  D.C.) 
"Best  Places  to  Live  When  You  Retire"  by:  Huesinkveld  and  Mussoa 
"Retirement  Facilities  Register"  (published  by  Active  Retirement 

Executive  Association) 


ON  THE 

36. 

SUBJECT  OF: 

37. 

38. 

HOUSING 

39. 

liO. 

U1. 

k2. 

Ii3. 

Uii. 

U7. 
h9. 
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APPENDIX  rfl  (continued) 


ON  ms       $0,     "Hobbies  s  The  Creativie  Use  of  Leiisure"  bys  Margaret  Mulac  (Harper, 

N.Y.) 
SUBJECT  OF:    51 .  SEE  APPE2IDIX  #3  FOR  MANY  MAQAZDJES  ON  HOBBIES 

52*  "The  Pun  Sicyclopedia:  A  Gomprehofisivej  All-Pu37pose,  Entertaiwaattt 
LEISDRE  TIME       Plan  Book  for  toe  Heme,  Club,  School,  Chui'ch  and  Pla^yground"  by: 

SoO.  Harbia  (Abingdon  Press,  New  York  and  ^ashville,  I960) 
ACTIVITIES    53.  "Education  For  Leisiire"  by:  H,  Dan  Corbin  pad  William  J,  Tait 
(Prentice^Kallj,  Sic,  Engiewod  Cliffs,  II,J.  C6732)  1973 
5U.  "Newgold's  Guide  to  Modem  Hobbies,  Arts  and  Grafts"  by:  Bill 

Kewgold  (David  McKay  Co.,  Inci,  New  York,  1962) 
$$»    "101  Ways  to  Eajcy  Yoar  Leisnre"  by:  Eetirea^nt  Council,  Inc. 
(American  Heritage,  New  York,  19610 


ON  THE 

S6. 

SUBJECT  OF: 

57 

RETIRING  ON 

A  FARM 

"The  Progressive  Faxiaer"  -  PubUcaticQ  available  at  821  North  19th  St», 

Biraiin^am,  Ala« 
'UeS,  Department  of  Agricultare  Publications  (Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D»C«)  Macgr  Books  Available 


ON  THE       58.  "Glimato  Makes  -Uae  Man"  by:  C«A.  Mills  (Harper,  N.Y.) 

SUBJECT  OF:    $9o     "The  Climates  of  the  United  States"  by:  DeCourcy  Ward  (Ginn,  Boston) 

GOOD  CLIMATE   60,  "Man,  Weather,  and  San"  Wz    Willlaa  Peterson  (Thomas,  Springfield, 

111.) 

RETDIEMQJT 


ON  THE 
SUBJB3T  OPs 
WHERE  TO 
LITE  IN 
RETIREMEflT 


61  •  "How  to  Retire  in  Florida"  by:  George  Dusenbuiy  (Harper,  N«Y,> 
62 »  "How  to  Retire  Sn  California"  by:  Aubr^  Drazy  (Harper,  N.Y.) 
63.  "Where  to  EefeLre  m.  a  Small  laccaBs"  by:  Honoan  Ford  (Harper,  N.Y.) 


ON  THE       6Ii.  "What  to  Do  with  Your  Bad  Car"  bys  Ralph  Nader  aiid  Lowell  Dodge 
and  Half  Hotchkiss,  (Grossman  Publishers,  N.Y.,  1971) 

SUBJECT  OF:    65.  "Consumerigmj  A  Search  for  ihe   Consumer  Interest"  edited  by: 

David  A«  Aaker  and  George  S.  Day  (Free  Press,  N,Y»  and  Collier- 

CONSUMER  Mad^inan^  Ltd.,  London,  1971. 

66.  "Snail  «  On  Safeigr"  by:  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety 

PROTECTION       (Grossman  Publishers,  N«Y.,  1972) 
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APPMDIX  #1  (continued) 


ON  THE       67.  "The  Dark  Side  of  the  Marketplace"  by:  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  and 

Jean  Carper,  published  by  Prentice-IIall,  Epglewood  Cliffs,  N.J.. 
SUBJECT  OF:  1968) 

68,  "If  It  Doesn't  Work  Read  the  Instructions"  fey:  Charles  Klaisikin, 
CONSUMER         (Stein  and  Day,  N.I.,  1970) 

69 »     "Can  Tou  Be  Sure  of  lour  Experts"  by:  Roger  Golds,  (Collier-^-iad-Iillan, 
PROTECTION  London,  196?) 

70.  "The  Great  American  Food  Hoax"  by:  Sidney  Margolius,  (Walker  L  Co,, 

N.T.,  1971)*- 

71 .  "The  Innocent  Consumer  -versus-  the  Eaploiters"  by:  Sidney  Margolius, 
(Trident  Press,  N.Y.,  1967) 

72.  For  Ralph  Nader  Fans  Write:  Center  For  Responsive  Law,  P.O,  Box  19367* 

Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


NOTES 
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APPENDIX  #2 


•BOOKS  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RETIREffiMT  IN  GENEHAL 
(B7  Title,  Author  and  Publisher) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
h. 
5. 
6. 


9. 
10. 

ri. 

12. 
13. 

-ik. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
2li. 
25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
3U. 
35. 
36. 


•Make  the  Most  of  Your  Retireiueait"  by;  Blanchard  (Double  Day,  Garden  City,  N.T.) 
'The  Senior  Citizen"  by:  Ralph  Beatty  (Thomas  Publishers) 

'The  Meaning  of  V/ork  and  Retirement"  by:  Preidiaan  (University  of  Chicago  Press) 
'The  Retirement  Hand  Book"  by:  Buckley  (Harper  Publishers,  N.Y.) 
'The  Retirement  Handbook^  by:  Cooley  (Double  Day,  Garden  City,  N.Y.) 
■How  to  Retire  in  Florida  and  Trade  Old  Lives  for  New"  by:_  Gamett  (Great  Out- 
doors Publishers)' 
'Retirement  -  A  Time  to  Live  Anew"  by:  Hepner  (McGray-HiU,  Publishers)  N.Y. 
'These  Rich  Years"  (A  Journal  of  Retireaent)  by:  Jean  &  Robert  Kersey 

(Scibner  Publishers,  N.Y.) 
'1001  Best  Places  to  Live  When  you  Retire"  by:  Heusinkveld  (Published  1968) 
'Aging  and  Leisure"  by:  Kleemeier  (Oxford  University  Press) 

'Investing  for  Retirement"  by:  Lasser  (K.  Lasser  Tax  Institute,  Larcbmont,  N.Y.) 
'Investing  for  Your  Future"  by:  Lasser  (Simon  &  Shuster  Publishers,  N.Y.) 
'How  to  Make  -toe  Rest  of  Your  Life  the  Best  of  Your  Life"  by:  Legler  (Simon  &. 

Shuster  Publishers,  N.Y. ) 
'\-Ie  Retired  to  Travel"  by:  Lessere  (Double  Day,  Garden  City,  N.Y.) 
'Flexible  Retirement"  by:  Mathisen  (G.P.  Putnam) 
'Public  Iki5)loyee  Retirement"  (Huniciple  Finance  Officers  Association  of  U.S.A. 

&.  Canada) 
'Profitable  Country  Living  for  Retired  People"  by:  Pearson  (Double  Day, 

Garden  City,  N.Y.) 
•Let's  Join  the  Human  Race"  by:  Peck  (Prentice-flall  Publishers) 
'Life  Begins  at  50"  by:  Pitkin  (Simon  &  Shuster,  N.Y.) 
'Retire  and  Be  Happy"  by:  Salomon  (Greenburg  Publishers) 
'Day  After  Tomorrow"  by:  Turkel  (Kennec^  Publishers) 
'The  New  Guide  to  Happy  Retirement"  by:  Ware  (Crown  Publishers,  N.Y.) 
'Successful  Retirement"  by:  V/right  (Kiplinger  Publishers,  Washington,  D.C.) 
'The  Secrets  of  Successful  Retironent"  by:  Zimmerman  (Simon  &  Shuster,  N.Y.) 
'Back  to  Work  After  Retirement"  (Si^jerintendent  of  Docimients,  U.S.  Printing 

Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20U02) 
'Games  People  Play"  by:  Berne  (Grove  Press,  Inc.,  N.Y.) 

'Free  Time:  Challenge  To  Later  Maturity"  by:  Donahue,  Wiliiia;  Woodrow  W.  Hunter j 
Dorothy  H.  Coons;  Helen  K.  Maurice  (The  University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.) 
'Don't  Grow  Old  Gro;jr  Up"  by:  Dorothy  Carnegie 

'The  Retirement  Residence"  by:  James  Frust  ' 

IJake  Up  Younger"  by:  Gertman  &.  Albert 
'Coming  of  Age  in  America"  by:  Edgar  Z.  Friederiburg 
'If  I  Had  to  Do  it  Over  Again  ..."  by:  Gallagher 
'Change  in  the  VJind"  by:  Jean  and  Robert  Hersey 
'How  to  Grow  Old  Rebelliously"  by:  Phillip  J.  Kelly 
'Aging  V7ith  Honor  and  Dignity"  l^:  Minna  Field 
The  Middle  Generation"  by:  Dr.  Rose  N.  Franzblau  0 
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FJLGAZINES  FOR  HOBBYISTS 
(By  Title  of  Magazine  and  Address  of  Publisher) 


1.  All—Pets  Magazine,  2U5  Comelison  Ave.,  Nersey  City,  N.J.  07302 

2.  American  Artists,  165  V/.  Ii6  St.,  N.T.,  N.Y.  10036 

3.  Antiques,  601  -  $ih  Ave.,  N.T.,  N.Y.  1001? 
h.    Art  News,  h  East  53rd  St.,  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10022 

5.  Craft  Horizons,  Ui  V;.  53rd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019 

6.  Flower  Groxjor,  1  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  NoY.  10016 

7.  Handweaver  and  Craftsman,  2ii6  -  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1Q001  ' 

8.  McCalls  Needle  Work  and  Crafts,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.T.  10017 

9.  Mechanix  Illustrated,  67  W.  lUith  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  IOO36: 

10.  Modem  Game  Breeding,  28  W.  State  St.,  Doylestovm,  Penn.  I89OI 

11.  Organic  Gardening  and  Fanning,  Emmaus,  Penn.  I80ii9 

12.  Popular  Ceramics,  606I  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  9OO38 

13.  U.S.  Camera,  9  E.  UOth  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  IOOI6 

II4.  Pro  Quarterback,  1255  Portland  Place,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

15.  American  Association  of  Handwrriting  Analists  Newsletter,  19  N.  Kensington  Ave., 

La  Grange,  111,  6052$ 

16.  Antique  Bottle  Collectors  Association  Roster,  P.O.  Box  I467,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

95802 

17.  American  Guppy  Association  News,  821;  Rebecca  Place,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

18.  Airspace  Model  Magazine,  O.L.R.  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  61 5  Ridge  Ave.,  No. 

Arlington,  N.J.  O7032 

19.  Alaskan  Malamute  Club  of  America  Newsletter  (Dogs),  8OII;  Shallowford  Road, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  37U21 

20.  American  Society  of  Aims  Collectors  Directory,  c/o  Saciuel  E.  Saith,  Box  313* 

Markesan,  Wise. 

21.  Aquarium;  Pet  Books,  Inc.,  87  Route  17,  Maywood,  N.J.  O7662 

22.  Antique  Automobile  Club  of  America  News,  V/est  Derry  Road,  Hershey,  Pa.  17033 

23.  Batter  Homes  and  Gardens,  Meredith  Corp.,  1716  Locust  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 
2U.  The  Bible  Collector  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  31,  La  Mirada,  Calif.  90638 

25.  Car  Model  Magazine,  O.L.R.  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  I3OI  E,  McDowell  Road,  Phoenix, 

Arizona  85006 

26.  Ceramic  Arts  and  Crafts  Magazine,  Scott  Advertising  St  Publishing,  111i08  Greenfield 

Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  1;8227 

27.  Ceramics  Monthly,  Professional  Publications,  1|175  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

28.  Coin,  Stands,  Antique  News,  Krause  Publishers,  Ltd.,  Suite  305,  62  Richmond  St., 

West,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  Canada 

29.  Creative  Crafts  Magazine  (for  all  handcrafts);  Model  Craftsman  Publishing  Corp., 

31  Arch  St.,  Ramsey,  N.J.  07lJi6 

30.  Doll  News  (for  doll  collectors).  United  Federation  of  Doll  Clubs,  1^035  East 
Kessler  Boulevard,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  1;6220 

31.  Gems  and  Minerals  Magazine,  Gemac  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  8O8,  Mentone,  Calif.  92359 

32.  Goldfish  Bowl  (about  goldfish)  P.O.  Box  37123,  Green  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

33.  The  Gun  Report,  110  South  College  Ave.,  Aledo,  111.  61231 

31;.  Hobbies  to  Enjoy  (general  hobby  magazine)  P.O.  Box  22iil,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63IO9 
35.  Heme  Workshop  Magazine,  Science  and  Mechanics  Publishing  Co.,  229  Park  Ave.,  So, 

N.Y.,  N.Y,  10003 
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36.  House  Beautiful,  Hearst  Corpe,  717  Fifth  Ave,,  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10022 

37.  Just  Buttons  Magazine,  ^00  N<»  Main  St,,  P.O*  Box  1;76,  Soutixington,  Coim.  O6I489 

38.  Model  "A"  News,  Model  "A"  Restoirers  Club,  Inc.,  P,0.  Box  1$'30-A,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

1;8121 

39.  The  National  Hobbyist,  National  Hobby  Institute,  Cape  Coral  Gardens,  Cape  Coral, 

Fla.  339OU 
liO.  Pen-Pal  Directory,  Levine  Publishers,  P.O.  Box  175>  Irvington,  N.J.  07III 
Ul .  Pipe  Collectors  Newsletter,  3351;  Crestdate  Dr.,  Houston^  Texas  77055 
i;2.  Radio-T.V.  Repair,  Davis  Publishing,  Inc.,  229  Park  Ave^,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  IOOO3 
I43.  Railroad  Magazine,  Popular  Publishing,  Inc.,  205  E.  hZ  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1001? 
hh»     Shells  and  Their  Neighbors  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  9kl,   Redlands,  Calif. 
h$.     Train  Collectors  Quarterly ,«  Train  Collectors  Assn.,  501  Kissel  Hill  Rd.,Lititz, 

Pa.  175U3 
h^i*     The  Treasure  Hunter,  P.O.  Box  I88,  Midway  Ci1y,  Calif.  926^S 
hl»     Woodworking  Magazine,  Science  &  Mechanics  Publishing  Co.,  229  Park  Ave.,  South, 

N.Y.,  N.Y.  10003 
Ii8.  Workbench  Magazine  (for  home  workshop  pro;jects).  Modem  Handcraft,  Inc.,  l;25l 

Pennsylvania,  Kansas  City,  M0.6iini 

Special  Note;  For  -^le  fullest  and  most  corgjlete  listings  of  all  hobby  magazines  and 
related  publications,  see  "The  Standard  Periodical  Directory",  Oxbride 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  E.  $2  St.,  Suite  iiOl,  New  Yoiic,  N.Y.  10022.. 


0  T  E  S 
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APPErroiX  #1; 

ORGANIZA.TIONS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  AM)  GROUPS  FOR  AND  ABOUT  THE  ELDERLI 
(For  Future  InToimation,  Fi.lma  aad  Help)* 


1,  A<iainxstration  on  Aging,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  DeC.  20201 

2,  State  of  Florida,  Division  of  Aging,  1317  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301 

3,  Retired  Officers  Association's  Employment  Service,  1625  "I"  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
k»    American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (See  your  telephone  directory  for  local 

chapter) 

1909  "K"  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
$»    National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  (Chapters  and  Clubs  throughout  the  country) 

1627  "K"  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
6*  The  National  Weather  Service,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910 

(Weather  Observer  Positions  for  the  Retired) 

7.  Department  Referral  Program,  Transitional  Manpower  Prograrc,  Office  of  the 

Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  Washington^  D.C.  20301 

8.  Older  and  Retired  Low  Income  Fanaers  Program,  "Green  Thumb,  Inc.", 

102  -  li;th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

9.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20210 

10.  HUD,  Washington,  D.C.  20U10  (For  Information  on  Mortgages  and  on  Low  Interest 

Long  Tern  Loans  for  Senior  Citizens) 

11.  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  20  North  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  111.  60606 

(Information  on  Mobile  Home  Retirement  Communities) 

12.  National  Association  of  Housing  Cooperatives,  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.- 

( Information  on  Co-ops  and  CondominiiiBis)  60605 

12-aJlction  for  Independent  Maturity,  1225  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W,,  Washington,  D.C. ' 

20036 

13.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  En?)loye0s,  1909  "Q"  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.C.  20009 
1U»  National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  215  Long  Beach  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

9O8O2 

15.  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  I828  "L"  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2OO36 

16.  The  National  Institute  of  Senior  Centers  ,  I828  "L"  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20036 

17.  Foster  Grandparent  Program 

18.  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 

19.  S.C.O.R.E.  (Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives) 

20.  All  above  administered  by:  ACTION,  I9OO  Connecticut  Ave,,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.C.  20525 
(The  Peace  Corps,  vdiich  also  does  work  with  some 
Senior  Citizen  Volunteers,  is  at  the  above  address) 

♦For  a  list  of  available  films  (3  to  5  minutes)  on  pre-retiranent  situations,  write: 

University  of  Michigan,  Audio-Visual  Center, 
U16  Fourth  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  I48IO3 
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'lilGK  LIST 


How  does  TCKiT  ccsrirmiiiity  ;,  -s  it  haves 

.  A  citywide  or  areawide  infoneatioa  arjd  referral  caiter« 

•  Transpa,  '  .  -*       --  "  escort  services  for  the  elderly. 

•  A  local  -^'ging  or  advocate  agener?-.  _ 

«  A  seni-ox-  cc-qx  —  cor.tarss  offeraxtg  goc^jal.  act^'^ti^s^^  r#Gr.^,.-iXQa^  @m<m- 

tioHj,  and  a  settiiig  £ar  coBBxtmii^  isarwi-s©s« 
»  Health  care  services,  including s 

•  .  healttii  clinic. 

•  •  health  xoaiatrenance  organiaatioaa 

«•  health  screening  u,  i 

•  In-home  ser"v?icesy,  includirigi' 

•  •  visit  lag  nurse  sers'ic©* 
»•  homo-iriealth  aides. 

..  homejnakor  ssroice. 

».  haaad^asa-:.  «ir\rica» 

..  tele,  ..assurance. 

..  frie:.c_^      _..^iting. 

«.  meals-on-wheels « 

.  Nursing  hoiae  or  ho^  rigi-i  standards  and  a  wide  range  of  ^©es. 

.  Group  meals  prop^^-  . .:  .rung  a  social  setting  for  ia^rovea  mx^vx^laa  xor 

older  persons* 
«  Recreation  -•  -  -.u.  activities  for  iseniars- 

.  Ubraxy,  x:  .  t  gallery,  and  perfonaing  arts  prograias  for  older  peopj.©. 

•  Adult  educao.'-u._i  •--'u..>.ortunities. 

•  Job  opportunities. 

•  Volunteer  opporturdtiese 

•  Senior  talent  pool» 

.  Senior  citiaens  eirr.':     '  service  or  ^db  registry. 

»  Legal  aid  and  gene       .  ailing » 

.  Low  income  public  ho-^aiiit,  Tor  the  eldarlje 

•  A  range  of  raoderate-incoaia  housing—for  sale  and  ai'ent.  .  ^^ 
.  Repair  and  renovatioia  prograia  for  existing  "elderly  housing, ' 
.  Property  tax  relief  for  older  Americans. 

If  it  lacks  any  of  these  services,  writ©  yoar  local,  county,  ajod  state  govemroeat, 
and  let  them  knowl  I 


SUGGESTED  BOOKLETS,  PAMPKI.ETS,  AXD  LEAJFLETS  FOR  DISiETEUTICN  AT  AIL 
PRE-RETIRMEMT  COURSES  AND  FOR  GEI^ERA.L  USE  OF  POTENTIAL  RETIRSES  AI© 
THOSE  ALREADY  RETIPJ33 


1.  "Your  Best  Years"  (A  scriptographic  booklet  by  Charariing  L«  Beta  Co^g   Inc«, 

Greenfield,  Mass»)  » 

2.  "Paying  for  your  Pension"  (When  and  How  It's  Done  l^  Hewitt  Infor!».ation 

SerTice^  Inc.) 

3.  "Worksheet  of  Financial  Planning  Goals"  (Copy  included  for  Duplication) 
ko     "Valuable  Papers"  (A  guide  to  the  eicplanaticn  and  location  of  valysble 

papers  for  personal  records)  (University  of  Florida 
Agricultural  Extension  Service^  Gainesville,  Fla.) 
$,     "My  Estate"  (Org^iizing  ic^ortant  documonts)  (Koster-Bana  Publishing  Co., 
Division  of  G.R.R,S.,  Inc.,  ^OS-^tii  Ave.,  N.Y«,  N«Ie  10015) 

6,  "Have  You,  Made  a  VJill"  (Florida  Bar  Association,  Tallshasseo,  Fla»  3230U) 

7,  "How  i-iach  Do  Lasers  Charge"  (Florida  Bar  Assn.,  Tallahassee^  Fla»  3230U) 

8,  "I'leet  Your  Lavjyer"     (Florida  Ear  Association,  Tallahassee,  ?la»  3230U) 
9»     "Are  You  Planning  on  Living"  (U«S«  Administration  on  Aging,  HElf, 

Washington,  D.C.  20201) 

10.  "The  A  B  C's  of  Family  Money  Manageneat"  (ReprcLitod  frora  Better  Hoiaes  and 

Gardens  Magazine,  Meredith  Publishing  Co,,  Des  Moines,  lotra,  Disti'ibuted  by 
National  Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  Ec^iloyee  Eolations  Bureau  Corp»,  221  N. 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois) 

11,  "Harvest  Years"  (A  Retirejn.ent  Living  Magazine,  ^$0  Ec   58-ch  St.,  N,Y«,  N,T,  10022) 

12,  "You,  the  Law  and  Retirement"  (Administration  on  Aging,  EEI-J,  Washington,  DeC. 

20201 ) 

13.  "Handle  Yourself  With  Care"  (Administration  on  Aging,  HBiJ,  Washington,  D.C» 

20201 ) 
lii.  "Target  ;2<3Borrow"(For  Military  Retirees,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U.S.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C=,  20U02) 
1^,  (a)  "Crossroads  for  the  Man  in  UnifoiTni"  (Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Tradition.al  Manpower  Px-ograxfi,  VJashiagt-on,  DoCa) 
(b)  "target  Tomorrow  -  2nd  Career  Planning  for  Mil-itary  Retirees"  available, 
same  as  above,  and  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov't. 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,C,  20li02 

16.  "1-Iilitary  to  Civilian"'  (Base  Library,  Hoaestead  Air  Force  Bass,  Homestead,  ?la«} 

17.  "Maldng  the  Most  of  Your  Job  Interview"  (Nei?  York  life  Insurance  Co.,  N,Y.,  N.Y.) 

18.  "Aging,"  a  Monthly  Magazine  (U^Se  Department  of  HEW,  A^unistration  on  Aging) 

19.  *'A  Brief  Explanation  of  Medicare"  (Social  Security  Adsanistratxooy 

20.  "Social  Security  Benef its , , .How  You  Earn  Them"  (Social  Security  Ac&dnistratioa) 

21 .  "Your  Social  Security"  (Social  Security  Administration) 

22.  "Your  Medicare  Handbook"  (Social  Security  Adtounistration) 

23.  "You  Can  Still  Work  and  Get  Social  Security"  (Social  Security  Administration) 
21;,  "Higher  Social  Security  Payments"  (Social  Seciirity  Administration) 

25»  "Social  Security  Benefits  for  Students"  (Social  Security  Adaiiaistratlon) 
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26.  "Social  Security  Benef  its . . .  .How  to  Estimate  the  Amount"  (Social  Security  Actain.) 

27.  "Outpatient  Hospital  Benefits"  (Social  Security  Admin.) 

28.  "If  You  Beccrae  Disabled"  (Social  Secuiuty  Aduiin.) 

29.  "A  Brief  Explanation  of  Medicare"  (Social  Security  Admin,)  i^ 

30.  "lour  1973  Social  Security  Deduction"  (Social  Securi-ty  Adrrdn.)  •  j; 

31.  "If  You're  Self -Employed. ..  .Reporting  Your  Income  for  Social  Security  (SSA) 

32.  "Social  Security:  VJhat  It  Means  To  You"  (Social  Security  Admin*) 

33.  "Your  Right  to  Question  the  Decision  on  Your  Medical  Insurance  Claija"  (SSA) 
3lt.  "Federal  Benefits  For  Veterans  and  Dependents"  Stock  #5100-0053  (U»S.  Govt. 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.G.  20U02) 

35.  "Fitness  Challenge  in  the  Later  Years"  #1762-0009  (U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.G.  20U02) 

36.  "Let's  End  Isolation"  #1762-00Ul  (  "    "     "      "  ) 

37.  "Medicare/lledioaid-Which  is  V.'hich"  #176U-0006     (  "    "     "      "  ) 

38.  "Nui'sing  Home  Care"  #1761-0032  (  "    "     "      "  ) 

39.  "How  to  Invest  -  What  Everybody  Ought  to  Know  about  This  Stock  &  Bond  Business" 
(Merrill  Ljoich,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Siaith,  Inc.) 

UO.  "Understanding  the  Modem  Securities  Market  (Securities  Pub.  Div.  of  CoHSKodity 
Research  Publication  Corp.,  1  Liberty  Plaza,  N,Y.,  N.Y.  10006) 


NOTES 
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IMPORTANT  ADDRESSES  AND  PHOJffi  KUI©EES 
For  Ion  To  Fill  In 


Agency  or  Organization: 

*  Your  State  Agency  on  Aging 

Address 


Telephone 


*  Local  Agency  on  Aging 

Address 


Telephone 


*  Inf orsiation  &.  Referral 
Address 


Telephone 


«•  Local  Health  &  Welfare  Council 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Health  Department  or  Clinic 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Welfare  or  Social  Services  Department 
Address 


Telephone 


*  District  Social'^cvirity  Office 

Address 


Telephone 


*  Veterans  Administration  (not  necessarily  local) 

Address 


Telephone 


*  Railroad  Retirement 

Address 

Telephone 


APPEMDIX  #6  ( contiJiued) 


*  Civil  Service  Comraission 

Address 


Telephone 

■«•  Local  Housing  Authority 
Address 

1 

Telephone 

f 
*  Transportation  Service                              ! 
Address 

Telephone 

*  Senior  Center 
Address 

Telephone 

*  Ccnsumer  Organization                                                * 
Address 

Telephone 

*  Legal  Aid  Society 
Address 

Telephone 

*  Library 
Address 

Telephone 

*  K-aseum/Art  Gallery 
Address 

Telephone 

■«•  F£s-dly  Service  Agency  or  UGF  of  United  Way 
Address 

Telephone 

■a-  ACTION  (Local  Outlet) 

Address 

Telephone 
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*  Agriculture  or  Cooperative .Extension  Service 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Plomemaker  Service 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Keals-cn-V«Tieel3  or  Nutrition  Program 

Address 


Telephone 


*  Volunteer  Bureau 
Address 


xexepaorie 


*  E::5)loyment  Office 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Senior  Citizens  Organization  such  as  AARP,  NCSC 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Local  Comnunity  College 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Board  of  Education 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Local  Red  Cross 
Address 


Telephone 


*  Adainistration  on  Aging 

Address   Roca  3070»  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U»S»  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.  202Q1 


Telephone  (202)  9b3-WST 
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APPENDIX  #7 
A  BIBLICX}RAPHr  ON  AGING 


Research  sources  for  professional  gerontological  social  service  personnel  and  the 
informed  layman  on  general  sub;}ects  pertaining  'to  pre-retiresient  and  the  aged. 


Eccnciaic  Status;  Incoae^  Enrployraent  Retirement 

Aging  and  Retirement.  Special  Issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January  , 
^9$h^    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  195U«  201-390  p. 

Criteria  for  Retirement j  a  Report  of  a  National  Conference  on  Retirement  of  Older 
VJorkers  Held  at  Arden  House,  Harrinian  Caitipus  of  Columbia  University,  January 
2l;-26,  1952,  Under  the  Sponsorship  of  the  McGregor  Fund  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Edited  by 
Geneva  Kathiasen.  New  York,  Putnam,  1953«  233  p. 

Current  Developments  in  Preparation  for  Retirement.  The  National  Consnittee  on  the 
Aging  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Asseaibly.  New  York,  195S*  31  p. 
Bibliography,  Note:  Section  3  of  Bibliography:  Books  of  Popular  Interest. 

Effective  Use  of  Older  Workers.  Elizabeth  L.  Breckinridge.  Chicago,  Wilcox  and 
Follett,  1953.  221;  p.  Bibliography. 

Enplcysient  of  Older  Wcmen  -  An  Annotated  Bibliography}  Hiring  Practices,  Attitudes, 
V7ork  Perfonnance,  by  Jean  A,  Wells.  U.S.  Women's  Biireau.  Division  of  Program  - 
Planning,  Analysis  and  Reports.  Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1957.  83  p. 

Flexible  Retirement;  Evolving  Policies  and  Programs  for  Industry  and  Labor. 
Edited  by  Geneva  Mathiasen.  New  York,  Putnam,  1957.  226  p. 

The  Meaning  of  Work  and  Retirement.  Eugene  A.  Friedman  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  195U.  197  p. 

The  Older  Worker  in  Industry.  G.  Hamilton  Crook  and  Martin  Heinstein.  Berkeley, 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  California,  1958.  Ili3  P» 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Older*  Worker.  Edited  by  Wilma  T.  Donahue  and  Others. 
UrJ.versity  of  Michigan,  Conference  on  Aging,  1951  •  Ann  Arbor,  University 
of  Michigan  Press,  1953.  200  p. 

Retirement  Policies  Under  Social  Security.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Berkeley,  Universiiy 
of  Califbmia  Press,  1957.  105  p.  Tables. 

Edacation,  Recreation,  Creative  Activity 

Free  Time;  Challenge  to  Later  Maturity.  Edited  by  Wilma  Donahue  and  Others. 

University  of  Michigan.  Conference  on  Aging,  1957.  Ann  Arbor,  University 

of  Michigan  Press,  1958.  172  p. 
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Recreation  for  the  Aging.  Arthur  M.  Williams.  Prepared  for  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association.  New  York^  Associated  Press«  1953*  192  p. 

Health 

Aging  and  Hunian  Skill  j  A  Report  Centered  on  Work  by  the  Nuffield  Unit  for  Research 

into  Problems  of  Aging.  London,  Published  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Nuffield 

Foundation  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  1958.  300  p. 

Personal  Adjustment  in  Old  Age.  Ruth  S.  Gavan  and  Others.  Chicago,  Science 
Research  Associates,  19U9.  20U  p. 

Housing  and  Living  Arrangenents 

Toward  Independent  Living  for  Older  People >  A  Report  on  Housing  and  Comnunity  Ser- 
vices. Philadelphia,  Comaiittee  on  Housing  for  Older  People,  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association  and  Philadelphia  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  Division  on 
the  Aging,  1958.  kO  p. 
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This  work  sheet  will  help  establish  your  basic  financial  planning  goals.  First,  fill  in 
amounts  and  total  each  of  the  categories,  A,  B,  and  C.  Your  present  income  (A)  and 
expenses  (B)  should  be  about  even.  Now  subtract  expected  retirement  income  (C)  from 
present  expenses  (B).  This  will  be  your  X-Factor— the  amount  you  will  need  to  bring 
retirement  mcome  (C)  in  harmony  with  retirement  expenses  (D).  This  may  mean  increas- 
ing your  retirement  income  potential  or  decreasing  your  present  expenses  — or  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  How  do  you  go  about  it? 


Estimated  Monthly  Income  From:  retIre- 

NOW  WENT 

Company  Pension  

Social  Security  

Savings  Accounts  

Bonds  and  Preferred  Stocks  _____  . 

Common  Stocks  and  Investnrient  Trusts  ______  

Life  Insurance  (endowment  or  annuity)  

Real  Estate  _____  

All  Other  Sources  


TOTAL  A  TOTAL  C 


Estimated  Monthly  Expenses: 

Housing  (includes  rent  or  payments, 
utilities,  furnishings  and 
house  operation) 

Food  and  Beverages 

Clothing  (include  cleaning,  etc.) 

Medical  Care  (include  cost  of  any 

health  insurance  or  service) 
Transportation  (all  types) 
Taxes 

For  Savings,  Insurance,  Investments 
Personal  and  Miscellaneous 


AT 
RETIRE- 
NOW  MENT 


TOTAL   B  TOTAL  D 


Your  X-Factor 


Use  your  X-Factor  figure  to  establish  realistic  reducing thjs X-Factor  (difference  between  Band 

financial  planning  goals.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  C)  on  your  own  terms.  Don't  trust  to  luck) 
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NEGOTIABLE  ASSETS 


REAL  ESTATE 


(-    - 


NOW 


-)      (■ 


PLy\NNED  - 


-)      (■ 


TD/IjE  OF  RETIREPffiNT 


Property 

Balance 
Due 

Reduction 
of  Balance 

Estimated 
Cash  Value 

Net 
Equity 

(income  property  not  to  be 

liquidated) 
Expected  Annual  Income' 

Total       $ 


INSUR\NCE  PROGRAJVI 


Policies  owned 

Face  Value 

Check,  if 

Double 
Indemnity 

Policy 
Paid  Up 
After 

Unpaid    :  Cash  Value 
Loans     i   on  date  of 

Pd.Up  Ins- 
on  date  of 

Issuing 
Companies 

Out- 
standing 

Retire- 
ment 

Retire- 
.ment 

Summarize  here: 


How  much  of  the  above  Life  Insurance  will  I  keep  as  a 
Death  Benefit  for  my  stirvivors?  ......... 


What  will  the  total  annual  premiums  be? 


How  much  Annual  Income  will  I  have  from  Insurance 
(a)  On  tentative  retirement  date o 


(b) 


years  after  tentative  retirement  date  . 


BANK  SAVINGS 


Bank 


NOW  -  -  - 
Balance 


-  -  ) 


Regfular 
Deposits 


(time  of  RETIREMENT) 
Planned    :   Estimated 
Deposits   :  Net  Worth 


Total   $ 
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OTHEH  INVESIIffiNTS 


NEGOTIABLE  ASSETS  (Cont.) 


NCW 


(- 


-  TIME  OF  RETIREMEPrT 


Type 

:   Expected     i  If  not  liquidated 
Value    i       Debits   :   Cash  Value   :  Expected  Annual  Income 

I            :               I 

:/ 

1            :               :  ; 

1            !                :                       ' 

J            I                : 

t            t            t               t 

t            :            !               I 

Total 


LEGACIES  AOTICIPATED 


Prom 


:  Expected 
:  Cash  Value 


Usable  Property  if  not 
Liquidated 


Total   S 


Annual  Usable  Income 


AUTOI.roBILES 


: 

Year  ■ 

-  Make 

: 
: 

Will 
your 
ment 

this  be 
retire- 
car? 

!  Equity  at  time 
of  retirement 

:  Monthly  payments 
t  (if  any)  at  time 
:  of  retirement 

(Present  car): 

• 

! 

:   8 

:  S 

(Prenent  car): 

1 

t      $ 

:  S 

(Replacement): 

t 

5   $ 

:  S 

(Replacement): 

t 

«   ? 

:  ? 
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NEGOTIABLE  ASSETS  (Cont.) 


STOCKS  &  BONDS 


I 


Value  :  Est.  Value  on  5  Stocks  I  am 
Now  owned  t  Today  i  Date  of  Ret.   0  Planning  to  buy 


When 


Price 


Est.  Value  on 
Date  of  Retire. 


TOTAL  WORTH 
AT  RETIREMENT 

Summarize  here; 


How  much  Annual  Income  do  I  expect  to  draw  from  these  Stocks  &  Bonds? 
(dividends  and/or  reduction  of  principal) 


SAVINGS  BONDS 


( NOW ■)  (PLANNED)        (• 


TIME  OF  RETIRfSffiNT 


Number 
Held 

Face 
Value 

Expect  to 
Buy 

Total  to 
be  held 

Average 
Value 

Estimated 

worth  on 

S  25 

X  8  21 

S  ^0 

X  $  42 

SlOO 

X  $  85 

$200 

X  S175 

S500 

X  $425 

Total 
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NOTES  PAYABLE  AKD  OTHER  DEBTS 
Amount  To  Whom  Owed 


NOTES  AiTD  LOANS  RECEIVABLE 
Amount  From  Whom  I>ue 


How  and  When  Payable 


How  and  When  Payable 


MPLOYIENT  RECORD  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


S,S.  ACCODNT  NO. 
19 


Number  quarters  credit  as  of 
Average  quarterly  earnings  . 

Number  quarters  needed  to  qualify  at  a^  65 

Eligibility  for  survivor  payment  established  in  .... 


VITAL  RECORDS 

Desoription 

Family  birth  oertifiostes 
Marriage  records 
Wills 

Life  InsxiTsace  Policies 
Social  Security  Card 
Deeds  to  Property 
Bank  books 

Tax  records,  premium 
receipts,  etc. 

FAMILY  ADVISERS 
Name 


Legal 

Financial 

Insurance 

Executor 

Other 


Description 

Property  Insurance 

Policies 
Title  to  Car 

S&curities  &  Savings  Bonds 
Military  Ssrvioe  record 


(year) 


Where  Kept 


Address 


Phone  No. 


Date  this  Hat  was  mads  or  revised 
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so  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  RETIRE  IN  FLORIDA  -  WELL... 
1. 

Florida  is  truly  the  rcmantic  capital  of  the  world  -  the  world's  playground- 
and  is  host  to  visitors  from  all  over  the  globe. 

While  Florida  was  once  considered  a  winter  resort  state,  every  year  increas- 
ing nvunbers  of  tourists  stream  into  it  during  tiie  sunsaer  months  -  from  Kay  thrcmgh 
November  -  outnumbering  the  winter  tourists,  and  ri^t  now  Florida  is  as  much  a 
summer  resort  as  a  winter  one. 

Obviously,  this  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  overall  population  expan- 
sion, for  people  have  learned  that  Florida  summers  are  far  more  comfortable  than 
they  had  supposed.  Cooled  by  the  Trade  Winds  in  summer  and  waimed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  winter,  Florida  enjoys  a  climate  envied  throughout  the  world. 

Florida  offers  more  for  the  touivLst  than  any  other  state  in  the  union... 
from  historic  old  St.  Aug\istine  with  its  Fountain  of  Youth,  Oldest  House,  Castillo 
de  San  Marcos... down  through  Marineland  with  its  performing  porpoises ...Daytona 
Beach  with  its  auto  races  (and  where  you  can  drive  your  car  right  on  the  beachi ) 
...along  beautiful  coastal  roads  to  fabulous  Miami  Beach  and  Miami  and  on  to  Key 
Vest,  summer  home  of  many  of  oxir  presidents. 

The  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state  have  their  share  of  attractions, 
too... world-famous  Cypress  Gar dens... Silver  Springs... the  Singing  Toirer... Stephen 
Foster's  Suwannee  River!  And  for  sheer  natural  beauty,  flowing  north  through  the 
center  of  Florida,  is  the  picturesque  St.  Johns  River,  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
beautiful  water  hyacinths  I 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  spectacular  lake  in  the  state  is  Lake  Okeechobee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  1,2$0  square  mile  lake  is  the  second  largest  fresh  water 
lake  Tdxolly  contained  in  the  United  States.  Its  waters,  however,  are  almost  uni- " 
formly  shallow,  its  depth  seldom  greater  than  15  feet. 

Although  tourism  is  responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  Florida's  income... 
in  1969,  20  million  tourists  visited  Florida  and  spent  ^  billion... Florida  has 
long  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  citrus  fruit... first  in  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  phosphate  rock,  fuller's  earth,  manazite  and  staurolite... 
second  in  the  production  of  rare-earth  metal  concentrate.  •  .and  has  soared  in  the 
production  of  peat. 

The  State  is  now  third  in  the  number  of  new  incorporations;  in  the  percent 
increase  of  bank  deposits;  fourth  in  the  nunber  of  shopping  centers,  fifth  in  air 
passengers  and  sixth  in  construction  contract  awards.  As  a  result  of  new  indus- 
try and  businesses,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1975,  the  Florida  total  labor  force 
will  measure  3,100,000. 

Cattle  farming,  while  not  new  in  Florida,  has  gained  inpetus  by  the  xcsportai' 
tion  of  hybrid  beef,  and  Florida  is  now  the  second  largest  cattle  producing  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Many  other  commercial  endeavors  are  also  proving  successful  in  Florida... the 
motion  picture  industiy  (many  full  length  movies  and  several  television  series 
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THE  S7ERGIADES:  UNLIKE  ANTFHINQ  ELSE 
By;  Jeanne  BeUamBr 


Mike  Osceola  saw  it  coming  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  foreboding  prompted  him 
to  become  the  first  Florida  Seminole  to  buy  real  estate. 

For  a  century  before  his  purchase,  his  people  had  asaizmed  that  land  belong- 
ed to  everyone  and  was  meant  to  be  used  by  all.  The  beli.ef  worked  until  about 
the  time  Mike  was  bom  in  1 921  •  Then,  fewer  thaxk  a  million  human  beings  Mved 
on  Florida's  35,000,000  acres. 

At  that  time,  too,  men  far  away  were  perfecting  a  contraption  called  the 
automobile.  The  horseless  carriage  freed  its  driver  to  go  swiftly  wherever  a 
ribbon  of  pavement  had  been  provided  for  his  four  rubber-tired  idieels. 

A  road  named  the  Tamiarai  Trail  was  btdlt  to  link  Tampa  and  Miami.  Finished 
in  1928,  the  highway  was  hailed  as  an  engineering  wonder,  which  it  was.  The 
pavement  ran  along  the  top  of  a  "diJce"  which  lifted  traffic  abovB  the  waters  of 
an  immense  swanp  known  as  the  Everglades » 

Airplanes,  originally  single-seaters,  were  being  enlarged  in  those  days  to 
haul  the  then-amazing  number  of  several  dozen  passengers.  The  airliners  n.ew 
over  the  Everglades  and  Mike's  birthplace  hP  miles  west  of  downtown  Miami. 

Mike  was  15  vhea   called  on  to  interpret  for  Indian  elders  at  a  memorable 
occasion.  The  story  was  told  later  by  a  bronze  tablet  alongside  the  Trail  about 
12  miles  east  of  Ochopee.  The  inscription:  "In  this  pine  hammock  on  Feb.  22, 
1936,  Dave  W.  Sholtz,  Governor  of  Florida,  his  cabinet  said  D,  Graham  Copeland, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Collier  Counigr,  held  a  powwow  with 
173  Sejiinole  braves,  women  and  children  headed  by  Gotch  Nagofter  (Josie  Billie) 
and  Tuch  Kee  Hencke  (Corey  Osceola)  to  detenaine  how  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  County  of  Collier  mi^t  best  in5)rovi9  the   conditions  of  the  Seminoles  living 
in  Southwest  Florida. 

"'Pohaan  Checkish  (Just  let  us  alone),'  they  said." 

Young  Mike  Osceola,  who  translated  their  answer  into  English,  had  heard  cars 
speed  past  his  village  and  watched  airplanes  overhead*  He  drew  conclusioas.  At 
age  17,  he  told  his  father:  "Soon  the  Everglades  will  be  full  of  people.  We 
won't  be  able  to  live  as  we  always  have.  It  is  time  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
the  white  man's  ways." 

His  kinfolk  were  against  it.  They  clung  to  their  teaching  that  the  Soninoles 
should  remain  aloof,  faithful  to  their  custcans  and  traditions.  Mike  went  to  Miami 
High  School. 

He  was  an  aircraft  mechanic  trainee  in  191*1  — -  when  the  United  States  enter- 
ed World  War  II,  He  worked  three  years  for  an  airline.  The  big  city  and  its 
bright  lights  held  him  for  nearly  a  decade.  Thea  Mike  and  his  Brooklyn-bom 
wife,  Ann,  went  to  the  Everglades.  They  bought  six  acres  of  sawgrass  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Trail  I3  miles  west  of  Miami's  skyscrapers.  Relatives  of  Mike 
came  to  live  in  thatched  chickees  behind  the  Osceola's  combination  house  and  bait 
shop.  They  sold  worms,  snacka  and  cold  drinks  to  fishermen  wbo  drove  out  to 
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catch  bass  and  bream  in  canals  then  being  dug  to  control  the  water  in  tiae  EViSr- 
glades. 

The  big  canal  near  Mike's  place  actually  is  a  linear  borrov  pit.  Draglines 
foraied.  it  by  scooping  up  soft  limestone  to  build  Levees  30  and  3''  of  tiie  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District. 

L-30  and  L-31  are  part  of  an  irnmense  network  of  dilxs,  canals,  pur.:ps,  spill- 
ways and  other  constructions  in  a  riulti-mil].ion-dollar  federaj.-3-i;a'iio  project  for 
preventing  floods  and  droughts  in  18  counties,  including  the  Everglades. 

The  project  was  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  Florida  Legislature  soon 
afterkvard  a  flood  in  ^9h^^  The  flood  waters  damaged  farir^,  groves^  r^u'.ches, 
dwellings  and  businesses  in  what  used  to  be  the  seasonally  inundatad  Everglades. 

L-30  and  L-31  are  segnionts  of  a  wall  of  dikes  forsdng  a  Earj.ads  eastern  ria 
for  the  Everglades.  The  natural  border  >fas  nearer  the  coast.  During  the  annual 
wet  season,  the  shallow  vjaters  of  the  Everglades  used  to  lap  against  tl^e  low 
coastal  ridge  where  the  pioneers  settled.  Expanding  population  spread  do'.-Li  both 
sides  of  the  ridge  onto  lowlands  along  the  shore  and  into  the  swaispy  Everglades. 

A  flood  plain  is  no  place  to  build  a  house,  but  occupants  tend  to  resent 
water  up  to  their  windowsills  ncnetiieless. 

The  dream  of  draining  the  Everglades  dates  back  to  the  early  l800's. 

The  Florida  Indians  had  found  themselves  pushed  ever  southward  by  white 
migration  into  toe  peninsula.  They  resisted.  The  seven-year  Scninola  War  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  United  States'  costliest  struggle,  in  lives  and  treasure,  with 
aborigines. 

In  18U7,  five  years  after  the  v;ar's  end,  Buclonghara  Siritii  of  St.  Augustine 
was  sent  to  gather  facts  about  the  Everglades.  His  instructions  from  Washington 
were  to  find  out  whether  it  could  be  "reclaimed  and  made  valuable." 

His  report  contained  a  lyrical  description  of  the  great  niar^h.  At  that 
time,  it  extended,  unbroken,  100  miles  from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  Cape  Sable,  which 
is  53  miles  farther  south  than  Brownsville,  Texas. 

"The  River  of  Grass,"  as  it  was  dubbed  in  modem  times  by  Florida  vjriter 
Marjory  Stonesian  Douglas,  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  sa^vgrass  on  ear-bh.  It  has 
been  called  the  widest,  £hallov;est  and  strangest  river  in  America  -  50  miles 
wide  in  places,  averaging  around  nine  inches  deep  in  fall,  the  wettest  season, 
but  parched  for  weeks  in  springtime,  the  driest  time  of  the  year. 

Buckingham  Smith  found  the  Everglades  to  be  "a  vast  lake  of  fresh  water.  .  e 
studded  \f±iii   thousands  of  islands  .  •  •  iddLch  are  generally  covered  with  dense 
thickets  of  shrubbeiy  and  vines." 

By  his  estimate,  no  more  than  50  white  persons  were  living  on  the  mainland 
below  the  northern  end  of  the  Everglades  in  I81i7. 

"A  population  of  perhaps  250,000  can  ultimately  live  in  the  reclaimed  re- 
gion," he  predicted. 


Federal  census  takers  in  1970  found  the  nxuaber  to  be  nearly  2,^00,000,  and 
planners  have  projected  300,000  for  Dade  and  Broward  Comities  alone  by  1930. 

They  came  because  the  -whole  tip  of  Florida  -  the  Everglades  ^rith  its  noi^- 
populous  edges  -  is  the  only  sijbtropical  comer  of  the  United  States  nainlaiid.' 
Persons  in  search  of  winter  warmiii  will  continue  moving  to  South  Florida,  as 
others  go  to  sunlit  Southern  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 

Bending  the  Everglades  to  hxiinan  uses  has  changed  its  irretrievably. 

Once  trackless,  the  Everglades  is  crisscrossed  by  roads  and  the  water  control 
network. 

Canals  speed  rainwater  tox^ard  the  coast.  Thoy  bypass  the  peat,  formed  over 
the  past  5>000  years,  vdiich  used  to  soak  wp  rain  and  work  with  sav;2rass  and  tree 
islands  to  slow  the  seaward  creep  of  water. 

Invisible  but  sinister  is  the  inland  moveirient  of  the  sea  arcimd  the  shore- 
line into  the  porous,  spongelike  limestone  vhich  serves  as  the  region's  inain 
underground  water  reservoir.  Salt  instrusion  started  vhen  drainage  lowered  the 
head  of  fresh  water,  weakening  its  thrust  against  heavier  salt  water. 

South  and  southeast"  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  drainage  has  raised  a  peciiliar  man- 
made  island.  It  is  shaped  like  a  h\ige,  fat  crescent.  Its  soil  is  muck  as  black 
as  soot  and  almost  as  fine.  Stripped  of  its  watery  mantle,  the  nuck  has  oxidized 
or  "burned"  away  so  that  its  depth  has  shrunk  by  an  average  of  about  six  feet. 

The  old  trough  of  the  Everglades  has  been  divided  into  three  Elxallcw  basins 
najued  ccnservation  areas.  They  embrace  1,3ii6  square  miles,  an  area  alr.ost  ti/ice 
the  size  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  is  second  only  to  Lake  Michigan  as  the  lai'gest 
body  of  fresh  water  wholly  inside  "Uie  United  States. 

Water  storage  is  the  assignment  of  the  three  manioade  ponds,  but  •j^rarm  T/inds 
suck  off  moisture  through  evaporation  and  ranlc  greenery  breathes  still  more  into 
the  air.  Rainfall  shortages  and  the  pereronial  swirig  froa  wet  to  diy  season  also 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  conservation  areas. 

South  Florida  lacks  steep-sided  riverbeds  or  gorges  that  could  be  daEracd  to 
hold  large  quantities  of  water.  The  land  is  so  flat  that  a  man  on  a  12-foot 
stepladder  near  Cape  Sable  could  gaze  in  all  directions  for  100  miles  -  if  eyes 
could  see  that  far  -  without  finding  any  natural  land  surface  higher  than  his 
head. 

In  sum,  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  in  south  Florida  tends  to  grcv?  siialler 
as  population  increases  and  encroaches  on  the  Everglades  and  its  tributaries, 
fturther  shrinking  water  storage  space, 

"Water  demands  in  South  Florida  are  expected  to  exceed  available  supplies 
after  1976,"  says  a  bulletin  published  by  the  regional  water  laanagement  agency. 

The  watery  wilderness  that  was  the  Everglades  has  been  diminished  both 
vertically  and  horizontally.  The  peaty  soil  has  subsided  liiere  it  was  dee^   and 
vanished  vjhere  it  was  shallov/,  sometimes  in  clouds  of  tatmy  smoke  from  flsiaes 
consuming  the  muck.  Civilization  is  squeezing  the  Everglades  from  both  sides, 
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Part  of  the  problem  is  self -correcting.  "By  1990,  much  of  the  area  of       . 
organic  soils  in  the  upper  Everglades  will  be  too  shallow  to  sv^jport  a  paying 
agriculture,"  according  to  John  C,  Stephens  of  the  federal  Deparfaient  of  Agri- 
culture, That  means  curtains  for  huge  sugarcane  plantations  and  agribusinessos 
■which  earned  the  Everglades  imickland  the  title  of  "the  nation's  winter  vegetaJsle 
basket." 

Land  near  Miami  devoted  to  tropical  fruits  and  winter  vegetabled  comaiands 
rising  prices  for  development. 

Irrigation  has  been  the  largest  consximer  of  fresh  water  in  South  Florida, 
so  a  decline  in  agriculture  would  decrease  that  demand. 

Other  uses  of  water,  however,  increase  from  year  to  year.  By  their  mere 
presence  in  the  region,  large  nvuiibers  of  people  have  upset  the  finely  poised 
balance  of  nature.  It  never  can  be  returned  to  priaiitive  conditions.  Floridians 
approaching  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  Century  are  striving  for  a  new  equilib- 
rium in  the  Everglades  by  injecting  massive  quantities  of  costly  technology. 

Scientists,  public  officials  and  citizens  have  perceived  that  South  Florida's 
people,  like  its  wildlife  and  vegetation,  depend  on  fresh  water.  They  understand 
that  the  invasion  of  the  Everglades  must  cease  and  damage  already  done  must  be 
repaired  where  possible.  For  example,  additional  control  dans  in  caEials  co-old 
raise  water  levels,  thus  strengthening  resistance  to  salt  intrusion  and  enlarging 
water  storage. 

Much  is  being  done  to  deter  further  destruction  of  the  Everglades  and  pre- 
serve what  is  left  for  water  supply  and  for  its  values  to  the  environment  of  the 
region's  incipient  megalopolis.  Few  if  any  other  metropolitan  areas  possess  a 
setting  as  choice  as  that  of  the  cities  in.  Southeast  Florida  between  the  C=alf 
Stream  and  perpetual  public  preserves  -  the  conservation  areas  and  the  Everglades 
National  Park. 

The  national  park  was  created  in  19U7  through  the  efforts  of  Floridians  who 
had  been  trying  for  years  to  protect  a  sample  of  the  Everglades  in  its  pristine 
state.  The  park  occupies  1  ,liOO,533  acres  of  land  and  water  at  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula,  whoUy  south  of  the  Tamiami  Trail, 

The  fate  of  the  park  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Everglades  hinges  on  whether  its 
air  and  waters  can  be  kept  clean.  Pesticides,  fertilizers  and  human  wastes  can 
break  the  food  chain  for  wildlife  or  change  the  park's  verdure. 

Drought  is  a  pervasive  threat  to  the  park's  creatures  and  vegetation  as  well 
as  to  people.  Congress  essayed  a  rescue  by  ordering  the  regional  water-ccntrol 
system  to  deliver  315,000  acre-feet  axmually  to  the  park  through  gates  along  the 
Tamiami  Trail,  Flows  must  be  timed  to  fit  the  natural  hydrocycle. 

The  alternation  of  wet  and  dry  seasons  is  vital  to  the  animals  and  their 
habitats.  The  park  is  a  veritable  outdoor  zoo.  Some  of  its  creatures  are  rare 
or  unseen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  -  manatee,  crocodile,  roseate  spoonbill, 
reddish  egret,  wood  stork  and  bald  eagle.  Plant  and  animal  inhabitants  include    r 
the  alligator,  snook,  tarpon,  pink  shrinp,  royal  palm,  maliogany  and  mangrove, 
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The  beauty  of  this  national  park  is  subtle,  appealing  to  an  expanding  public. 
Attendance  passed  the  one-nillion  mark  in  196?,  and  has  increased  each  year  since. 
No  blazing  colors  catch  the  eye  in  the  Everglades.  Soft  greens ^  grays  and  broi.-ns 
blend,  A  six-inch  change  of  elevation  can  separate  two  widely  different  eco- 
systems. 

A  limpkin  on  a  canal  bank  may  be  invisible  except  to  a  searching  stare.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  wild  orchid's  flowerlets  in  a  tree  top,  or  a  cigarshaped  gjir- 
fish,  armored  survivor  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  follows  that  visitors  should  slov;  doim  and  stop  to  see  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  No  one  can  see  it  all  in  a  day.  A  leisurely  stay  in  selected 
spots  can  be  rewarding. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  national  park  is  by  way  of  U.S.  1  or  State  Road  27 
to  Homestead  and  Florida  City,  thence  along  S.R.  27  to  ttie  Visitor  Center.  In- 
f  oniiation  and  literature  can  be  obtained  there  or  by  ^^riting  to  the  Superintendent, 
Everglades  National  Park,  Box  279,  Homestead,  Fla.  33030. 

A  38Haile  paved  road  leads  frcm  the  park  entrance  to  Flamingo  on  the  shore 
of  Florida  Bay.  There,  visitors  will  find  esdiibits,  naturalist  proera:2s,  sight- 
seeing boat  tours,  motel,  restaurant,  service  station,  riiarina_j  piaxLc  grounds  and 
access  to  trails  for  hiking,  canoeing  and  boating.  The  park  also  contains  two 
caispgrounds. 

Waterways  lead  to  the  park  from  two  directions.  The  National  Park  Service 
maintains  a  ranger  station  on  Key  Largo  to  advise  boaters  about  access  points 
along  the  Florida  Keys.  The  Western  Water  Gateway  is  the  boater's  entrance  to 
salt  waters  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  and  the  Gulf  Coast.  Sightseeing  boats 
leave  from  the  Gulf  Coast  Ranger  Station  in  the  toim  of  Everglades  on  State  Road 
29. 

From  the  Tamiarai  Trail,  the  park  service  operates  an  interpretive  tour  into 
the  wild  Shark  Valley.  Motorists  leave  their  cars  in  a  parlcing  area  to  ride  in 
an  open-air,  canopied  tram.  The  tidp  around  the  one-way  loop  road  lasts  90 
minutes.  At  midpoint,  visitors  are  given  time  to  view  the  fresh-water  sloughs, 
sawgrass  marshes  and  haianocks  frcm  an  observation  tower  with  a  circular  access 
ramp. 

The  Sharic  Valley  Road  is  about  25  miles  west  of  Mike  Osceola's  place,  A 
former  airport  one  mile  east  of  his  home  is  the  headquarters  of  Florida  Inter- 
national University,  which  opened  in  September  1972,  with  a  record  enrollment  of 
5,000.  Housing  has  proliferated  near  the  cainpus,  which  has  no  doimtories. 

One  block  west  of  the  Osceolas  is  University  Lakes,  whose  200  acres  will 
house  1,200  mobile  homes.  Opened  in  1970,  the  development  has  its  own  shopping 
center  and  recreation  clubhouse. 

The  chickees  that  houses  Mike's  relatives  were  razed  long  ago.  Instead,  a 
bar  on  the  front  of  his  property  outshines  the  bait  shop.  The  two  businesses 
have  been  leased  to  yield  a  comfortable  living  for  Mike,  Ann  and  their  son. 
Their  name  is  in  the  Miami  phone  book,  which  lists  their  street  number  routinely. 

The  price  Mike  paid  for  the  site  sounds  like  a  pittance  con^ared  with  cur- 
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rent  values  in  the  neighborhood.  Although  he  isn't  using  the  entire  six  acres, 
Kike  refuses  to  sell  any  of  his  land.  He  saw  nearly  i;0  years  ago  what  was 
happening  to  the  £verglades,  a  region  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world. 
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HOW  ABOUT  FISHING? 

3.  A,  Fresh  Vfater  Fishes 

Possibly  no  other  subject,  except  politics  or  wea-fchei-,  inspires  so  xcich. 
conversation  and  interest  in  Florida  as  does  fishing.  With  sc."ae  ?,7'J2  laices 
and  10,550  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  to  choose  fvorr^^   it  is  estiXiiated  that  at 
least  one-half  of  Florida's  6.5  million  citizens  go  fresh  water  fishing  each 
year.  Thousands  of  winter  visitors  also  boost  the  number  of  fisher^isa  annually 
using  our  waters. 

A  variety  of  fish  is  available.  Scientists  recognize  over  one  hundred 
species  which  are  indigenous  to  the  laices  and  streams.  In  addition,  a  score  or 
more  fish  spend  part  of  their  life  in  fresh  waters  as  spavsoing  migrants  or 
trar^sients.  From  the  sport  fisherman's  stan(^oiiit,  the  black  basses,  the  pick- 
erels, the  crappie  (speckled  perch),  the  bluegill,  the   ohellcraclcer  and  other 
sunfishes  are  the  most  ispojrbant  game  fish.  Shiners  and  top-iidnnows  are  import- 
ant as  bait.  Catfishes  and  the  migrant  shad  and  henring  provide  livelihood  for 
several  thousand  commercial  fishermen.  V/ith  a  year-round  open  season,  auple 
fishing  areas,  and  a  number  of  fish  to  choose  fran,  it  is  easily  understood  why 
fishing  is  tremendously  in^jortant  to  the  recreational  facilities  and  economy  of 
Florida. 

Black  Bass 

Florida  has  an  abundance  of  black  basses,  at  least  four  varieties  being 
kncra.  The  Florida  largemouth  is  found  over  most  of  the  state^^  but  principally 
in  peninsular  Florida,  The  noiiihem  largeaouth  is  found  claiefly  in  northern 
and  western  Florida,  the  spotted  bass  occurs  in  western  Florida,  and  the  Suv^annee 
bass  is  found  in  the  Suwannee  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  occurrence  of  the 
northern  smallmouth  bass  in  Florida  has  never  been  verified,  in  spite  of  some 
stocking. 

Specimens  of  Florida  largemouth  weighing  up  to  nineteen  pounds  have  been 
reported,  and  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  pounders  are  fairly  coriicn.  It  is 
an  iiiportant  economic  asset  to  the  state  and  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  estimated  animal  expenditure  by  faresh  water  fishermen  of  $300,000,000,00. 

Black  Crappie 

The  black  crappie,  or  speckled  perch  as  it  is  knovsn  in  many  localities,  is 
also  of  considerable  importance  as  a  sporting  fish,  particularly  to  the  "cane 
pole"  fisherman.  It  is  taken  principally  during  tlie  late  fall,  winter j>  and  early 
spring  months  when  it  congregates  for  spatming  purposes.  It  is  found  over  the 
entire  state,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  larger  central  and  southern  Florida 
lakes,  such  as  Orange  Lake,  Lake  Marion,  Lake  Harris  and  others.  The  crappie 
reaches  a  weight  of  about  three  pounds  in  Florida  and  is  coss'jmly  taken  by  fish- 
ing in  the  "bonnets"  with  small  live  minnows  for  bait. 

Bresm 

Fish  referred  to  as  "bream"  include  the  bluegill,  the  shell cracker,  the  red- 
breast, and  several  other  sunfishes,  and  they  are  foiaid  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  favorites  vrith  the  pole  fisherman  and  have  become  popular  with  the  fly- 
fisherman,  who  finds  that  a  one-pound  bluegill  can  give  an  excellent  account  of 
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himself  on  the  end  of  a  limber  rod.  Both  the  bluegiJJ.  and  the  shellcracker 
reach  a  size  of  three  pounds  and  over,  isi  Florida,  iho  average  shel2.cracker 
running  slightly  larger  than  the  others.  Bream  fishing  occurs  every  nontii  of 
the  year,  but  the  best  fishing  is  usually  in  the  spring  and  eeirly  sunsner,  at 
the  time  \Aien  the  fish  are  concentrated  for  "bedding."  These  tasty  fish  have 
a  firm  flesh  and  are  much  sought  for  their  flavor  as  wall  as  for  their  gainey 
actions  on  a  light  pole.  Some  famous  bream  fishing  iireas  include  the  Dead 
Lakes 5  Lake  Wimico  and  Lake  Jackson  in  western  Florida^  and  the  St.  Johns  River, 
Lake  Griffin,  Lochlcosa  Lake  and  Lake  Harris  in  central  Florida. 

More  fishermen  probably  fish  for  bream  in  Florida  than  any  other  species 
of  fish. 

Pickerel 

Tv;o  species  of  piclcerel,  the  chain  piclcerel,  or  "jackfish,"  and  the  little 
"rodfin  pike,"  are   commonly  found  in  Florida.  Tlae  chain  pickerel  occurs  over 
the  entire  state  in  shallow,  weedy  lakes  and  reaches  a  weight  of  about  eight 
pooiLnds  in  the  Dead  Lakes,  Deer  Point  Lake,  lake  Okeechobee^  and  the  Tsala  Apopka 
chain.  The  little  "redfin"  is  found  principally  in  the  cooler,  swampy  streams 
of  northern  Florida,  seldom  reaching  one  pound  in  weight,  but  is  sought  for  his 
g.-imey  fight  and  his  excellent  eating  qualities.  Bot^h  species  have  a  firm,  white 
flesh  id.th  a  delicious  flavor.  When  they  are  fried  crisp  in  deep  fat,  the  nui- 
sance caused  by  the  many  fine  bones  is  minimized. 

Catfishes 

Four  species  of  catfish  are  common  in  Floi^ida,  but  only  three  of  them  are 
of  considerable  importance.  The  channel  catfish  is  found  in  almost  all  of  the 
rivers  and  streams,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  connecting  Islces  and  watenrays,  and 
occasionally  reaches  a  weight  of  close  to  fifty  pourr,ds.  The  young  chaniiel  cat~ 
fish  axe  slender  and  streamlined,  usually  ligiit  colored  vrLth  dark  spots,  Aftar 
the  channel  cat  reaches  a  size  of  from  two  to  three  pounds,  the  spots  gradually 
disappear  and  he  becomes  a  dark  blue  color  above,  with  a  v;hite  belly.  Channel 
catfish  are  sought  by  anglers  principally  in  northern  Florida  and  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  commercial  fisheries.  The  meat  is  ^^aito,  firm,  with  few  bones 
and  is  one  of  our  best  flavored  freshwater  fishes. 

The  white  catfish,  commonly  called  the  "shoohead,"  "bullhead,"  or  "pollyii?og" 
by  cccrr.ercial  fishermen,  is  found  over  most  of  iiie  state  in  streams  and  the 
larger  lakes.  It  reaches  a  maximum  weight  of  nine  pounds,  although  the  average 
size  taken  is  about  one  pound.  It  is  grayisli-blue  on  the  upper  side,  has  a  white 
belly,  lacks  Hie   deeply  forked  tail  of  the  daannel  cat^  and  has  a  more  rounded  or 
blunt  head.  It  is  rarely  sought  by  the  angler  but  is  iirportant  con'imerciallye 
Its  flesh  and  eating  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  the  channel  catfish,  'The 
speckled  bullhead,  or  speckled  cat,  occurs  over  the  entire  stats  in  the  larger 
streams  and  lakes  as  well  as  in  ponds.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  cat- 
fishes  by  its  square  tail  and  by  the  mottled  gray-black  coloration  of  its  sides 
and  back.  It  is  commonly  t^en  by  pole  fishermen,  is  ieportant  commercially,  but 
is  not  considered  as  desirable  as  the  channel  or  ■idiite  catfish  due  to  its  pink 
flesh.  It  reaches  a  maximum  of  about  four  pounds  and  is  excellent  eating  when 
fried. 

The  yellow  bullhead,  or  "yellow-belly"  is  most  often  found  in  the  smaller 
lakes  and  ponds,  particularly  in  northern  and  western  Florida,  but  it  is  less 
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coraraon  than  the  other  species  listed.  It  rarely  exceeds  one  pound  in  weight  and 
is  taken  by  the  cane  pole  fishenaen.  As  it  is  not  abundant,  it  is  not  ia^ort^int 
commercially.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  plain  olivxs  drab  colored  back  and  sides 
and  its  yellow  and  ;diite  belly.  Its  flesh  is  similar  to  that  of  the  speckled  bull- 
head. 

Garfishes 

Four  species  of  garfish  are  of  iitgiortance  in  Florida,  The  alligator  gar  is 
the  largest,  often  reaching  a  weight  of  over  one  hundred  pounds.  The  alligator 
gar  is  found  only  in  the  streams  and  sloughs  of  western  Florida  and  is  sought  to 
seme  extent  by  sportsmen  using  heavy  tackle. 

The  longnose  gar  is  the  next  largest,  approaching  fifly  pounds  in  maximum 
weiglit,  and  is  found  in  all  but  the  southern  tip  of  the  state.  It  is  most  canmon 
in  the  large  aantral  Florida  lakes.  The  spotted  and  Florida  gars  are  widely  dis- 
tributed and  rarely  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight.  Spot  samples  taken  by  poison- 
ing sections  of  southern  Florida  canals  have  revealed  concentrations  of  Florida 
and  spotted  gars  of  over  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre. 

Garfishes  are  felt  by  some  anglers  to  be  detrimen-bal  to  game  fishes  because 
of  their  large  capacity  for  eating  other  fish.  Fishery  experts  consider  that  an 
overabundance  of  gars  in  any  body  of  water  iaterf  ores  with  maximuia  production  of 
more  desirable  fishes  through  conpetition  for  food  itans  used  in  coBXTion.  The 
heavy  bonelike  scales  are  used  to  a  limitad  wxtent  by  manufacturers  of  shall 
^oiJGlry,     Although  the  flesh  is  quite  palatable,  it  is  seldom  used  as  food;> 
partially  because  of  the  gar's  ugly,  savage  appearance.  Tb.e  group  is  of  little 
importance  either  as  a  sport  or  commercial  fish. 

Boi-fin 

The  boi^fin,  mudfish,  dogfish,  or  grindle,  is  also  -sfidely  distributed  in 
Florida,  occurring  in  streams,  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers  over  the  esntire  state. 
Like  the  gars,  he  is  despised  by  most  sportsmen,  although  he  is  used  for  food  to 
some  extent  by  cane  pole  fishermen,  particularly  in  northern  and  western  Florida. 
He  is  often  talcen  on  a  plug  or  spoon  by  the  bass  fisherman,  and  he  puts  xxp   a 
hard  fight  before  being  subdued.  Also  like  the  gar,  the  bov;fin  can  supplement 
the  oxygen  supply  he  obtains  through  his  gills  by  using  his  lunglike  £iir  bladder, 
and  he  can  exist  in  stagnant  conditions  Vfhere  game  fish  suffocate.  The  bowfin 
has  practically  no  sport  or  commercial  value. 

Suckers 

Florida  also  has  several  species  of  suckers.  The  most  ccmmon,  the  chub- 
sucker,  is  found  in  ponds,  lakes  and  streams  over  the  entire  state.  It  is  also 
kno-.m  as  the  pond  sucker  and  the  "humpback"  or  "hui'^py,"  It  is  rarely  -taken  on 
hook  and  line,  and  its  eating  qiialities  are  just  fair,  although  there  is  a 
limited  der/iand  for  it  in  some  areas  of  western  Florida  ^diere  it  is  occasionally 
netted  imder  state  supervision.  It  reaches  a  maximum  weight  of  about  three 
pounds.  Itoere  chubsuckers  are  overabundant,  they  are  thought  to  coii5»ete  with  the 
more  desirable  bream  for  common  food  items. 

The  redhorse  sucker,  found  principally  in  such  west  Florida  streams  as  the 
Chipola  and  Ghoctavrtia tehee  Rivers,  apparently  prefers  cooler  waters.  He  is  taken 
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by  hook  and  line,  by  "snatching,"  and  ocoasioaally  by  gigging  at  night  under      ^ 
state  supervision.  UnliJcG  the  chubsuclcer,  his  n.ech  is  exceedingly  sweet  and 
of  excellent  flavor,  and  he  is  highly  prized  as  a  food  fish  in  spxts  of  nuxier- 
cus  srr^ll  bones.  Baiting  vd.th  whole  or  ground  com  is  scmetmes  practiced  to 
lure  him  to  the  fisherman's  hook.  He  is  most  cconcnly  taicen  during  the  spavai- 
ing  season  in  early  spring,  when  specimens  up  to  five  pounds  in  ueight  are  oc- 
casionally hooked.  The  carpsucker,  or  qaillback,  is  found  only  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  and  is  of  little  sport  or  conraercial  value,  although  speciinens 
of  over  five  pounds, have  been  netted. 

Florida  abounds  with  itdrjiov/s,  mth  mora  than  forty  species  of  true  minnows 

and  related  groups  recorded  from  fresh  waters.  As  most  of  these  species  are 
sir.all  and  difficult  to  identify,  only  a  few  of  -the  more  important  ones  are  dis- 
cu-:-.~d  here.  The  carp,  the  descendant  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  carps  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  in  the  late  l800's,  is  kno™  only  from  the  larger 
rivers  of  western  Florida,  such  as  the  Ochlockonea  and  Apalachicola .  It  is  a 
member  of  the  true  minnow  family,  as  is  its  close  relative,  the  goldfish,  and 
regulations  are  in  effect  prohibiting  its  use  as  bait  or  transplanting  in  Florida 
waters  to  prevent  its  spread.  In  states  fai-ther  north,  excessive  carp  popula- 
tions have  made  many  lakes  unsuitable  for  gsjre  fishijig  due  to  their  undesirable 
habit  of  rooting  in  lake  bottoms  and  turning  clear  lalces  JJtito  muddy  waters.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  more  than  twenty  poimdS;,  but  it  is  not  important  as  a  sport 
or  ccimercial  species.  It  is  not  rated  higlily  as  a  food  fish  in  Florida. 

The  golden  shiner,  known  also  as  the  "roach,"  is  one  of  the  most  important 
minnows  in  the  state.  It  is  found  in  all  of  Florida  and  is  probably  tiie  most 
popular  native  bait  minnow  used  in  freshwater  fishing.  The  golden  shiner  is  a 
long  tapering  fish  with  a  golden  or  silveiy  color,  often  with  orange  fms.  It 
grows  to  a  sisse  of  about  one  pound.  It  is  a  preferred  live  bait  used  in  catch- 
ing the  largemouth  bass.  Estimates  based  on  fishing  canip  operators'  reports 
indicate  that  at  least  a  half  million  of  these  fish  are  used  annually  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Lake  George  area  alone.  Shiners  are  takien  by  hook  and  line,  as 
well  as  by  cast  nets  and  minnow  seines.  A  number  of  other  "shiners"  occur  in 
our  lakes  and  streams,  most  of  which  ai-e  used  to  some  extent  as  bait  fishes. 

The  top-^ninnow  group  is  also  of  inportance  as  bait  and  as  food  for  bass 
and  crappie.  In  this  group  are  the  live-bearing  Gambusia,  or  mosquito  fish, 
the  mollies,  and  the  killifishes.  One  of  the  kiJ-lifishes,  the  Seminole  killi- 
fish,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group  to  be  fovaid  anyv-There,  occasionaJ-y 
reaching  a  length  of  ten  inches.  It  is  loiosin  as  the  "bullhead  chub"  in  some 
areas  and  by  other  names  elsewhere.  Members  of  this  group  are  found  over  the 
entire  state.  Caledonian  is  iJi5)ortant  bass  bait  minnow  in  scaae  parts  of  the 
state. 

Shad  and  Herring  •  ^   j  -  -ct   -j 

Ihere  are  a  number  of  species  of  the  shad  and  herring  group  found  m  tlonoa. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  is  the  gizzard  shad,  which  occurs  only  in  fresh  ^yater. 
This  shad  is  silvery  and  deep  bodied  with  a  gizzard-lilce  stomach  and  a  dorsal  fin 
bearing  a  long  filament  similar  to  that  of  a  tarpon.  As  this  fish  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  talcen  by  sport  fishing  methods,  it  is  little  kno;ra  to  the  average  anglQr, 
although  it  has  been  found  to  make  up  more  than  ninety  percent  of  the  total 
weight  of  fish  present  in  some  lakes.  Growing  to  a  weight  of  three  or  four 
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pounds,  it  is  taken  in  great  quantities  in  the  nets  of  ccnr-.crcial  fishorr.en^  xrho 
i^fer  to  it  as  the  "stink"  shad.  Although  the  yoxing  shad  is  of  soiae  value  as 
food  for  bass  and  crappie,  an  ovorabundanco  of  large  shad  is  considered  detri- 
ir.ental  to  roore  desirable  food  and  game  fish  through  cocpetition  for  food  and 
space  in  the  same  waters.  Its  soft,  bony  flesh  is  not  ccnsidared  palatable,  al- 
though the  roe  is  excellent.  The  gizzard  shad  at  present  is  used  for  catfish 
and  crab  bait  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  fertilizer. 

A  smaller  relative  of  the  gizzard  shad,  kno;vn  as  the  threadfin  shad,  is  al- 
so found  in  most  Florida  waters.  It  rarely  exceeds  about  six  inches  in  length 
and  is  of  some  iiT5)ortance  as  food  for  bass  and  crappie.  Duo  to  its  siaall  size, 
which  makes  it  available  as  food  fish  duriiig  its  entire  life,  it  is  considered 
a  desirable  species  where  it  is  not  too  numerous. 

The  Ameidcan  or  white  shad,  long  considered  a  delicacy  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  is  known  in  Florida  only  from  the  St.  Johns  and  the  St.  llarys  river  sys- 
tems. It  is  an  anadromous  fish,  spending  most  of  its  growing  period  in  the 
ocean  and  returning  at  maturity  to  spawn  in  fresh  waters.  It  grows  to  a  weight 
of  five  or  six  pounds  in  Florida  and  is  an  important  ccc^:crcial  species.  In 
recent  years  it  has  also  becoae  important  as  a  sporting  fish,  particularly  in 
the  Volusia-Seminole  Covmty  area  of  ttie   St.  Johns  River^  v/hsre  it  is  tai:en  by 
trolling.  Its  flesh  and  roe  are  excellent.  Its  snialler  relative,  the  Alabana 
shad,  is  found  in  seme  of  the  fresh  water  streams  of  western  Florida,  but  it 
rarely  exceeds  one  pound  in  weight.  It  is  not  now  of  iEiportance  as  a  game  or 
ccfflunercial  species,  although  its  flesh  and  roe  are  ccaisidered  comparable  to  that 
of  the  American  shad. 

Other  members  of  the  group  include  the  hickory  shad,  the  alei^d^e,  the  sicLp- 
jack,  and  the  glut  herring,  most  of  which  are  restricted  to  the  streams  of  north- 
eastern Florida.  Th^y  are  taken  commercially  in  nets  v^en  they  enter  fresh  water 
to  spawn,  and  they  are  used  to  a  small  extent  for  food  and  bait.  They  are  of  no 
importance  to  the  angler. 

Sturfypon 

Another  little  known  fish  occuring  in  some  Florida  streams  at  spawning  time 
is  the  sturgeon.  The  largest  species  known  to  occur  in  our  fresh  waters,  it 
occasionally  has  been  reported  at  weights  over  UOO  pounds.  It  is  scn:3ti.Ties 
found  in  the  St.  Johns  River,  and  it  supports  a  limited  seasonal   ccsnercial 
fishery  in  the  Suwannee  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Chocta- 
whatchee  River  and  reportedly  in  a  few  other  streams  entering  the  Gulf.  Its 
flesh  is  quite  edible,  but  it  is  sought  principally  for  its  roe,  which  brings  a 
high  price  in  northern  markets  where  it  is  processed  for  caviar.  It  is  of  little 
ii!?)ortance  as  a  game  fish. 

Striped  Bass 

The  triped  bass  in  Florida  has  been  of  little  interest  to  the  Florida  ar^gler 
except  in  the  Apalachicola  River  watershed  and  to  a  liRiitcd  degree  in  the  St. 
Johns,  Nassau,  and  St.  Marys  Rivers.  Recent  studies  indicate  striped  bass  ic 
Florida  are  probably  a  fresh  water  race  although  this  fish  is  usually  claciiad  as 
an  anadromous  fish  since  it  normally  inhabits  the  coastal  waters  and  spawns  ia 
the  fresh  water  streams  of  all  the  major  drainages  of  Northwest  Florida. 

Interest  in  angling  for  striped  bass  in  Florida  waters  had  increased  in 
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recent  years,  due  partly  to  publicity  in  the  outdoor  press  on  the  oxallent 
sporting  and  food  qualities  of  the  species.  Stripers  are  native  to  -the  Nassau, 
St.  Marys,  and  St.  Johns  Rivers  on  the  Atlantic,  and  to  every  Gulf  Coast  river 
syote:ni  from  the  Apalachicola  westward,  including  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
Studies  have  indicated  Florida's  striped  bass  are  probably  restricted  to  fresh 
vater.  They  are  not  found  in  co£cstal  waters,  as  in   the  Ilorthoast  U.S.  and  on 
Pacific  coasts.  The  State  Game  and  Fresh  Vlater  Fish  CcTrjrdssion  is  currently 
engaged  in  an  experimental  program  of  stocking  selected  landlodcod  lako3   and 
roservoii'S  vjith  hatchery-produced  striper  fingerlings  from  native  brood  stock 
in  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  catchable  populations  of  this  fighting 
sport  fish  on  a  put-and-take  basis. 

NOTE:  For  conplete  rules  and  regulations  on  Florida's  fresh  water  fishing  and 
hunting  regulations,  ask  for  1 973-1 97U  booklet  by  writing;  Gan:e  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  Tallahassee,  Florida  3230i;>  telephone: 
(90li)  U88-I96O. 
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HOW  ABOUT  FISHING? 

3,  B.  Salt  Water  Sport  Fishing 

Florida's  greatest  tourist  attraction,  second  only  to  its  cliniate,  is  its 
rightful  reputation  as  a  sports  fishing  paradise.  On  the  salt  water  side  alone, 
there  are  over  8,000  miles  of  coast  line  supporting  about  1^0  species  of  ccrmon- 
ly  recognized  game  fishes.  With  almost  unlimited  i/aters  to  fish  in,  and  with  a 
vast  array  of  facilities  over  all  the  coast  line  to  serve  the  angler,  Florida 
stands  supreme. 

Although  most  of  Florida's  salt  water  game  fishes  occur  throughout  the 
state's  long  coast  line,  fishing  for  any  particular  species  may  be  better  in  one 
area  than  in  another.  The  following,  although  incon^lete,  gives  a  rough  geo- 
graphical rundown  of  the  species  most  often  encountered  in  each  area: 

Northeast  Atlantic  Coast  -  Surf  casting  for  redfish,  blues,  drum.  Inside 
bays,  inlets  for  trout,  redfish,  drum,  bluefish,  tarpon. 

Central  East  Coast  -  Troutj  redfish  ia  surf  and  inshorej  drum,  triple- 
tail,  crevalle  jack.  Lower  area  for  sailfish,  snoolc. 

Lovrer  East  Coast  -  Sailfishing  entire  airea,  Stuart  to  Palm  Beach  noted. 
Gulfstrem  -  sails,  marlin,  tuna,  mako  shark,  dolphin.  Shoreline  -  snook,  tar- 
pon, blues,  mackerel  dxiring  runsj  trout. 

The  Keys  -  Upper  -  Trout,  redfish,  snappers,  noted  for  bonefish.  Permit, 
tarponj  excellent  for  groupers,  amberoack,  barracuda,  wahoo. 

Northwest  Gulf  Coast  -  Red  snapper,  flo\inder3,  noted  for  cobia.  Trout, 
sheepshead,  mackerel,  blue  runner,  grouper. 

Upper  Gulf  Coast  -  Trout,  redfish,  snook,  flounder,  groupers;  tarpon  in 
sumnerj  mangrove  sniapper  in  fall;  offshore  Txma  of  cobia,  kingfish,  mackerel 
in  spring. 

Middle  Gulf  Coast  -  Noted  for  tarpon  from  Tampa,  to  Boca  Grande.  Snook, 
cobia,  trout,  kingfish,  mackerel j  offshore  groupers,  jacks. 

Lower  Gulf  Coast  -  Tarpon;  noted  for  snook  and  redfish;  ponpano,  mackerel, 
kingfish  during  runs. 

Florida  has  many  state  regulations  and  local  laws  conceining  fishing.  It 
is  always  a  good  idea  to  check  with  a  Marine  Patrol  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Each  coastal  county  has  &%  least  one  agent,  the  more  popu- 
lous ones  have  several. 

Ar-fcificial  Fishing  Reefs 

There  are  more  than  30  registered  artificial  reefs  located  throughout  the 
salt  waters  of  Florida  and  more  are  expected.  A  properly  built  artificial 
fishing  reef  has  been  shown  to  increase  fishing  success.  These  reefs,  con- 
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structed  from  a  variety  of  materials,  provide  shelter  aad  protection,  and  popu-    ^" 
lations  of  many  species  of  fishes  soon  become  established.  In  addition,  with 
proper  planning  such  reefs  may  be  placed  in  areas  lihere  they  are  accessible  even 
to  small  boat  fisheimen  who  could  not  usually  get  out  to  a  natural  reef  with 
safety. 

NOTE:  For  further  information  call  or  write:  Division  of  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Biyaat  Building,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  3230li,  telephone  (SOk)   i;88-2972. 
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HOW  ABOUT  FISHINQ? 

3.  C,  Florida  Fresh  V/ater  Fislun^  Regulationa 

Fish  and  idJdlife  regulations  are  the  first  step  toward  good  consen^ation... 
it  makes  sense  to  knoi*  and  obey  them, 

"Modem  biology  and  technology  have  greatly  enhanced  the  perpetuation  of  our 
vxildlife  resources  but  law  enforcement  remains  iiie  most  iinportant  tool  in  con- 
servation," states  Dr.  0,  E.  Fiye,  Jr.,  Director  of  Florida's  Game  and  Fresh  V/atei 
Fish  Commission. 

All  fish  and  game  laws  are  designed  to  protect  our  vital  resources  and  guar- 
antee the  personal  rights  and  safety""  of  the  sportsman.  Every  outdoorsman  shoiild 
educate  himself  accordingly.  An  official  copj'-  of  Florida's  Fresh  V/ator  Fishing 
and  Hunting  Rules  and  Regulations  may  be  obtained  at  all  County  Judges'  Offices, 
fishing  camps,  sporting  goods  stores  and  any  of  the  GFC's  five  regional  offices 
in  Panama  City,  Lake  City,  Ocala,  Lakeland  and  V/est  Palm  Beach,  or  by  writing 
the  Commission  in  Tallahassee,  Florida  3230U. 

General  fishing  rxiles  are  outlined  below  but  can5)lete  regulations  listing 
local  exceptions  are  covered  in  the  official  GFC  publication. 

All  fisheimen  must  be  licensed  to  take  fresh  v/ater  fish  in  Florida^,  except 
residents  6$  years  of  age  and  older  and  children  xinder  age  of  15»  Until  recent- 
ly, residents  were  permitted  to  fish  with  cane  poles  in  their  own  county  of 
legal  residence  without  a  license,  but  a  new  law  now  inquires  licensing  ox  all 
fishermen  aged  15-6U,  All  licenses  carry  statewide  privileges. 

License  fees  as  published  in  the  1969-70  season  are:  resident,  annual,  $3; 
non-resident,  5-day  continuous,  $2,25j  non-resident,  lli-day  continuous,  $3»25j 
non-resident,  annual,  $8,  Licenses  are  available  at  Coimty  Judges'  Offices  and 
ttieir  authorized  sub-agents,  such  as  fishing  camps  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

General  daily  bag  limits:  black  bass,  10;  panfish,  bream,  perch,  etc.,  50, 
individually  or  in  aggregate;  chain  pickerel,  15;  tilapia,  50«  Possession  lirrdt 
is  two  day's  bag  limit  after  the  first  day  of  fishing.  Local  exceptions  on  bag 
limits  are  listed  in  the  official  Rules  and  Regulations. 

There  are  no  size  limits  on  any  fresh  water  species.  However,  size  and 
bag  limits  on  salt  water  species,  some  of  which  may  be  caught  in  fresh  v;atar, 
are  available  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Tallahassee, 
Florida, 

Fresh  water  game  fish  may  not  be  bought  or  sold.  Certain  bodies  of  viater 
throughout  the  state  are  designated  Fish  Management  Areas  for  the  purpose  of 
intensive  biological  management  and  a  regular  license  is  required  of  all  fisher- 
men on  those  waters.  A  list  of  these  fish  manageiiient  2ireas  may  be  obtained 
through  the  GFC. 

Fresh  water  fish  may  not  be  taken  with  the  use  of  free  floating  devices, 
such  as  jogs,  or  with  explosives,  electricity,  nets,  seines  or  traps.  Use  of 
firearms,  poison,  or  other  deleterious  substance  or  force  is  also  prohibited. 
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The  use  of  goldfish,  carp  or  black  bass  oi'  parts  thereof  as  bait  is  -unlaw- 
ful. Other  fishes  may  be  used  as  bait  but  garae  fish,  such  as  panfish^  may  not 
be  bought  or  sold. 

To  keep  informed,  secure  a  copy  of  the  official  Rules  and  Regulations,  pub- 
lished and  distributed  free  of  charge  every  June.  Each  new  issue  is  revised  to 
include  changes  and  additions  to  the  law. 

The  fisherman  is  also  intimately  concerned  with  boating  regulations.  A 
free  copy  of  these  regulations  may  be  obtained  froa  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  Tallahassee. 
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COMPLETE  DIGEST  OP  STATE  TAXES  AND  EXEMPTIONS 
k. 

By  far  the  greatest  aiaovait  of  tax  f\m.a.s   in  BLorJ-da  is  derived  frcia  a  k  per~ 
cent  tax  imposed  upon  i^tail  sales.  This  tax  incluclos  a  levy  on: 

Rentals  on  tangible  personal  property  and  accoirmodations  in  hotels, 
some  apartments  J,  offices,  reol  estate^  parldjig  and  storage  places 
in  parlcing  lotSj,  garages  and  niariiias  foi'  .motor  vehicles  or  boats ^ 

Admissions  to  places  of  amuseuieat,  most  sports  and  recreation 
events,  philliarraonic  associations^  opera  g\ii3.ds,  little  -tiieatres 
and  similar  groupsi 

Dues  paid  to  civic,  fraternal  and  religious  organizations  (-where 
recreational  facilities  ar©  provided); 

Charges  paid  on  intranstate  telephone  aad  telegi^'aph  mes  sages  ^ 
restaurant  meals,  e:xpandable£  used  in  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  and  all  fuels  except  those  on  which  highv?sir  ta:ce3 
are  paid  or  vdiioh  are  used  in  producing  electric  porrer  or 
energy  for  sale.  All  utilities^  except  those  used  in  homes, 
ax'e  also  taxedj 

A  3%   rate  is  applicable  on  sales  of  self -propelled  or  pov:er  dra-^n 
farm  equipment,  corimsrcial  fishing  shipsj  boats  and  equipment j 
raobaJLe  haiies  and  Industrial  maclrbtiery:, 

Ei^esiptions  include:  groceries.;  maclicinesj  gasoline  and  other  fuels  on  ■'.-ihich 
an  8^  tax  is  paid;  hospital  rooros  and  meals;  seeds,  feeds,  fertilisers  and  farm 
crop  protection  materials;  purchases  by  religious;,  chari-cable  or  educational  non- 
profit institutions;  professional^  jaisurance  and  personal  sendee  transactions; 
neivspapers;  aparfctients  used  as  permanent  dwellings;  and  hig^i  school  and  oonmjxiltj 
college  athletic  contest  tidcets. 

A  J  Racing  Taxes 

Over  the  years  the  tax  structore  involvin.g  v/agering  at  horse,  dog  and  jai^ 
alai  meetings  has  developed  into  an  extrejiiely  coniplicated  forioula,  based  on  daily 
hajidle,  fixed  percentages  and  dates  of  operation. 

Tlie  state  collects  all  brealiage  monies  in  dog  racing  and  printer  horse  rac- 
ing. It  collects  5C^  from  jaa.  a3ni,  harness  and  suxnaar  racing. 

The  tax  collections  from  pai'i^mutuel  pools  average  7-^  for  vD-ntor  horse  ^rac- 
ing, 6^  for  summer  horse  racing,  1%  for  harness  and  dog  racing  and  $%   for  jai 
alai. 

The  state  collects  '\$%   of  all  adrrdssions  except  for  Jai  alai  where  the  rate 
is  either  ^$%   or  10  cents  a  person j,  whichever  is  greater « 
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B,    Motor  Vehicle  and  Drj.ver^_s  Lioense  Taxes  ^  , 

Under  the  State~ConstxiA;Ucn  the  only  tax  which  nay  be  le-ded  oa  Hotc.r 

vehicles  is  the  annual  raotor  vehicle  license  tag  tax. 

The  annual  tax  ranges  from  $1.3.25  to  $35.75  -^or  passenger  cars 3  truc^  tag 

prices  are  based  on  the  follov?iBg  rorrm.aa; 

0-1  ^999  pourjds  =  $  .50  C/JT  -^  $  3-25 
2,000-3,000  poujids  =  $  .60  QvT  •*•  $  5.75 
3,001  "5,000  pcmids  ==  $  «75  CWI^  "^  $  8.25 
5,001 -and  up  =  $1«10  COT  ^  $10,75 

A  tag  tax  is  also  levied  on  jKobxle  hemes  not  iiidxxded  as  real  property,  aiotor- 
cyclep,  autique  cars  and  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Bverj  resident  motor  vehicle  operator  iraiat  purchase  a  driver's  license.     Each 
dji-iver  must  renew  his  license  every  two  years  diiring  the  ;aoiitii  of  hi.s  bxrfch. 

The  two  year  charge  is  $3.00  for  a  standard  operator's  license  and  $5 « CO  for 

a  chauffeur's  license.     Licenses  say  b©  obtained  or  renewed  tiirough  -siia  Depart- 
mant  of  Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles^  Divisicii  of  DriTor'a  Licenses. 

'^'-  |^^£;£. J^el_  and_Gagoli^^^       g_J4g^^?  .'-i^^r^g 

An  excise  or  license  tax  of  eig>-if  cents  per  gallo/i  is  iM^oo&d  upoa  every  ga- 
lor.  of  gasoline  sold  in  -this  state  or  broixght  into  this  state  for  use,  upon  whxcx 
such  t-ax  has  not  been  paid  or  the  payrxent  thereof  lax^fsxUy  assumod  by  sona  person 
handling  the  same  in  this  stats.  This  tax  is  upon  tLie  coastuaer  but  slia-l^  "^^^  P^^^^  ' 
upon  the  first  sale  or  trmisfer  of  title  j,  or  use,,  within  thicr  st-ate  i^isther  by  a 
distributor  of  dealex% 

Bvejy  dealer  in  gasoline  ia  repaired  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  fiv3  dollars 
($5)  per  annum  to  the  state. 

^^     fifZ-^.^^^  ■,?.§j?®^... ^":.^,  Licenses 

Florida's  ?4inual  beverage  license  (Chapter  56l)  for  S-tate^  covin  ties  and 
cities  eCT.bijied  ranges  from  $20.00  to  $1,750.00  depaTAding  upon  ^.Q  population  of 
the  coir.ty  ;La  which  it  is  located  and  the  type  of  operation » 

Beverage  luanufacturers  and  distributors  must  pay  an  aniiual  license  t-ax^  of 
from  $lj000.C0  -to  $ii,GOO.OO  depar^ding  upon  t-;hat  is  be:jig  nauufactured  snd  the 
type  of  bevei'^ag©  being  distributed. 

Tlie  Stat©  -ijajc  on  beer  is  k  cents  on  pints  or  le^is^,  8  cents  on  qii^'rts  and  32 
cent^  on  gallons  (buUrc)^    Wines^  marnxfactured  outside  of  Florida  a^id  shipped  in- 
to the  sts-te  are  taxes  at  a  rate  of  fram  $Ul5  to  $1  «60  per  ga3.1on,_  depending  on 
alcoholic  ccntent,    VJ"ines  cianu-factured  in  Florida  froffi  Florida  products  ara 
talced  at  a  rate  of  37  cents  or  53  cents  per  gallon.     Nat-m-al  sparkling  wines  pro- 
duced out^of"8tatQ  are  taxed  at  $2.30  per  gallon  and  71   cents  if  produced  in 
Florida.  9 

Liqu.or3  ra-sjj-afactured  outsido  of  Florida  and  sliippod  into  tho  state  aro 
taj:ed  at  a  rate  of  $3.75  or  $7.52  pe^-  gallon;,  doponding  on  tho  alcoholic  content. 
Liquor  xaaaufactiu^ed  in  Florida  frcsa  Florida  products  is  taxed  at  $1.33  or  $2.6U         (^ 
per  gallon. 
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E.  Cigarette  Tax 

Florida  collects  a  tax  of  17  cents  per  standard  package  of  cigarettes  sold 
in  the  state.  The  cigarette  tax  less  the  service  charge  is  transferred  on  the 
basis  of  two-seventeenths  to  the  municipal  financial  assistance  trust  fundj 
eleven-seventeenths  of  the  net  collections  to  the  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  for 
municipalities;  and  one-seventeenth  of  the  net  collections  to  the  revenue  shar- 
ing trust  fund  for  counties.  After  all  distributions  provided  for  have  been 
made,  the  balance  of  the  revenue  produced  from  the  tax  in^iosed  by  Chapter  21 0  is 
deposited  in  the  general  revenue  fund. 

F.  Intangible  Personal  Property  Tax 

Intangible  personal  property  includes  all  personal  property  which  is  not  in 
itself  intrinsically  valuable,  but  which  derives  its  chief  value  froa  that  "which 
it  represents. 

Every  person  in  this  state  and  every  person  vho  has  become  a  legal  resident 
of  the  state  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year,  who  owns  or  has  control,  manage- 
ment or  custody  of  intangible  personal  property  must  file  a  return  and  payment 
with  the  Florida  Depaiiauent  of  Revenue  by  June  30  of  each  year. 

Disccunts  for  early  payments  are  allowed.  For  payments  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, four  percent;  March,  three  percent;  April,  two  percent;  May,  one  percent. 
Payment  in  Jime  is  without  discount.  If  the  total  intangible  tax  bill  is  less 
than  $5.00,  payment  and  filing  is  not  required. 

Intangible  personal  property  includes:  Money  on  Hand  and  on  Deposit  -  This 
includes  United  States  legal  tender,  certificates  of  deposit,  cashiers  and  certi- 
fied checks,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts  and  similar  instruments  held  by  a  taxpayer; 
money  deposited  in  or  with  banks  or  other  coiporations,  institutions  or  similar 
businesses;  money  placed  with,  deposited  vri.th  or  entrusted  as  a  shareholder  to 
building  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and  similar  institutions;  money  de- 
posited with  or  held  by  any  person;  deposits  in  out-of-state  banks  and  trust 
companies,  including  checking  accounts,  savings  accounts,  certificates  of  deposit, 
■bank  savings  bonds,  tiiae  -certificates,  saving  certificates,  special  accounts;  and 
investments  or  deposits  in  out-of-state  saving  and  loan  and/or  building  and  loan 
associations.  Money  on  hand  refers  to  money  in  cash  registers,  lock  boxes,  safes, 
deposits  in  transit,  etc.,  and  must  be  reported* 

Loans,  Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable  -  Accounts  receivable  as  of  the  end  of 
the  applicable  fiscal  or  ceilendar  year  must  be  reported  at  face  value.  A  reason- 
able allowance,  based  on  generally  accepted  accounting  practices,  for  uncollected 
accounts  is  allowed. 

Accounts  receivable  should  include  open  book  accoxmts,  trade  accounts,  charge 
accounts,  loans,  finance  reserves,  credit  balances  with  brokers  and  all  other  re- 
ceivables not  evidenced  by  written  agreement.  They  may  not  be  offset  by  accounts 
payable. 

AH  notes  and  other  obligations  not  secxired  by  real  propeiiy  are  sub;Ject  to 
intangible  tax. 

All  notes  and  other  obligations  will  be  considered  as  having  a  value  equal 
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to  their  unpaid  balance  aa  of  January  1 ,  of  each  year,  unless  the  taxpayer  can 
establish  a  lesser  value.  The  value  of  notes  having  no  quoted  value,  for  in- 
tangible tax  purposes,  is  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  end  of  the  applicable  fis- 
cal or  calendar  year. 

Exemptions  allowed  are:  receivables  secured  by  Floidda  real  properly  tipon 
which  the  non-recurring  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  just  value  of  such 
receivable  has  been  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  circiiit  court  in  the  county  where 
such  receivable  has  been  recorded;  notes  and  other  obligations  secured  by  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust  or  other  liens  upon  real  property  situated  outside  the  state 
upon  which  a  similar  tax  has  been  paid. 

Bonds  -  All  bonds  and  debentures  of  domestic  corporations,  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  other  states  and  subdivisions  are  taxable.  Bonds  regularly  listed  on 
any  stock  exchange  or  regularly  traded  over  the  counter  shall  be  valued  at  their 
last  closing  bid  price  for  the  previous  calendar  year. 

Exceptions  are  bonds  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  subdivisions  and  bonds 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  its  subdivisions. 

Shares  of  Stock  -  Shares  of  stock  (including  nnitual  funds)  owned  by  a  Florida 
resident  on  Januaiy  1  of  the  taxable  year  are  taxable  regardless  of  the  location 
of  the   co3T3oration  or  the  physical  location  of  the  certificate.  The  just  value 
of  stocks  is  determined  by  the  closing  price  quoted  by  stock  exchanges  on  Dec- 
ember 31  of  the  preceding  year,  the  last  bid  price  during  the  preceding  year 
listed  for  over-the-counter  stock,  or  appraised  value  for  stocks  not  traded  on  the( 
open  market.  Shares  of  stock  held  in  a  brokerage  or  marginal  account  must  be  re-  ' 
ported  in  the  same  manner  as  shares  of  stock  owned  outright.  Shares  of  stock  in 
national  banks  and  in  all  bank  holding  cctq>anies  are  taxable. 

Beneficial  Interest  in  Foreign  Trust  -  The  beneficial  interest  of  a  resident 
of  Florida  in  a  foreign  trust  must  be  returned  by  the  resident,  unless  the 
trustee  returns  the  resident's  beneficial  interest  for  taxation.  Any  foreign 
trustee  may  return  the  full  value  of  the  principal  of  the  beneficial  interest  of 
a  Florida  resident  in  the  trust  in  idiich  case  the  resident  is  not  required  to 
return  such  interest. 

The  value  of  a  beneficial  or  equitable  interest  on  December  31  of  each  year 
in  a  foreign  trust  is  svibject  to  intangible  tax  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  thousand. 

Exemptions  for  intangible  property  taxes  include  intangible  property  owned 
by  the  state  and  any  political  subdivision  or • municipality  thereof;  franchises; 
interest  of  a  partner  in  a  partnership  (intangible  assets  of  a  partnership  are 
not  exempt);  bonds  of  the  municipalities,  counties  and  taxing  districts  of  the 
state  and  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  its  agencies;  that  held  in  trust 
pursuant  to  any  enployee  welfare  or  benefit  plan  vtilch   is  qualified  \mder  Sec- 
tion U01,  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  195U;  or  that  owned  by  qualified  non- 
profit religious,  education  or  charitable  institutions. 

Before  any  organization  may  claim  tax  exeitpt  status,  it  must  register  with 
the  Department  of  Revenue  before  January  1  of  the  taxable  year. 

Annual  Report  Filing  Fee  -  Every  year,  corporations  doing  business  in  Florida 
are  required  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  a  report  on  their 
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operations.  This  report  includes  the  corporation's  name,  address,  type  of  busi- 
ness dealing,  listing  of  officers  and  directors,  stoclc  infomaticn  and,  unless 
exempted  by  Florida  law,  a  designee  for  resident  agent.  A  $;?  fee  ($2  for  non- 
profit corporations)  is  levied  to  cover  tiie  cost  of  iirpleiaenting  and  handling 
these  reports. 

G.  Corporate  Profits  Tax 

All  corporations  doing  business  in  Florida,  including  nonprofit,  service, 
and  associations,  are  subject  to  the  state's  tax  on  corporate  profits.  Payiasnt 
is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  following  the  closing  of  the  busi- 
ness' regular  accounting  period. 

The  tax  is  levied  at  a  rate  of  $  pei*cent  on  the  amount  of  taxable  income 
reported  to  the  federal  govemment.  The  first  $5, 000  profit  is  tax  exeispt. 
Waen   a  tax  payment  of  $2,^00  is  anticipated  (tax  on  $55*000  profit)  an  estimated 
return  is  required. 

Individuals,  limited  or  general  partnerships  or  estates  and  private  or 
testamentary  trusts  are  not  subject  to  taxation  under  the  corporate  profits  tax 
law, 

H.  DociiiP-gntary  Stamp  Tax 

An  e;:ci£e  tax  of  15  cents  per  $100  is  imposed  on  stocks,  bonds,  prcriissory 
notes,  chattel  mortgages,  and  other  written  obligations  to  pay.  Deeds  and  other 
instruments  conveying  any  interest  in  land  are  taxable  at  the  rate  of  30  oi^'os 
per  $1C0  of  the  consideration  paid.  Payment  of  this  tax  is  by  the  purchase  of 
documentaiy  stamps,  viiich  must  be  affixed  to  the  documents  taxed,  or  in  the 
case  of  shares  of  stock,  to  the  stock  certificate  book. 

I,  Docv)t:entary  Sm-  Tax 

A  documentaiy  stanp  sxir  tax  of  S^   cents  per  $500  is  levied  on  documents 
transferring  interests  or  ownership  in  real  estate  excluding  amounts  of  existing 
mor-bgage  on  real  estate  sold  (Florida  Statutes  Section  201,021).  This  tax  re- 
placed a  similar  Federal  tax  as  well  as  a  sales  tax  on  sporting  goods.  Funds 
collected  are  earmarked  for  the  State  Land  Acquisition  Trust  Fund  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  new  recreational  land  in  the  state. 

J.  Insu.rance  Premium  Tax 

A  tax  of  2  percent  (1  percent  on  annuity  policies)  is  le\'led  on  the  gross 
receipts  from  premium  income  of  dauestic  business  of  foreign  insurance  coii?)anies 
in  the  state.  (Florida  Statutes,  62U.509.) 

K,  Utilities  Tax 

A  tax  of  lig  percent  is  levied  on  the  gross  receipts  of  all  electric,  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  gas  utilities  in  the  state.  (Florida  Statutes,  Chapter  203.) 

L.  Road  Tax 

A  road  tax  of  from  $5  to  $100  is  levied  against  all  transportation  coxspanles 
using  motor  vehicles  to  carry  persons  or  property  on  public  highways  in  Florida. 

K,     Occupational|  Business  and  Retail  License  Tax 

All  businesses,  professions  and  occupations  are  subject  to  a  special  tax 
levy  in  Florida  depending  upon  various  factors  outlined  in  Florida  Statutes 
(Section  1,  Chapter  205). 
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The  tax  is  collected  by  the  County  Tax  Collector  who  operates  vmder  instruc-  i 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Revenue.  Two-tliirds  of  -a-iO  t.aj:  colleoted  goes  to  the 
State  and  one-third  is  distributed  to  the  county  in  which  the  license  was  sold. 

All  retail  stores  raust  pairchase  an  annxial  occupational  license  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  in  Florida,  The  tax  is  $15  per  store  and  deadline 
for  purchasing  the  license  is  October  1  of  each  year. 

Retail  store  exen^^tions  include:  bulk  plants  or  filling  stations  selling 
gasoline  or  other  petroleum  products  (these  imist  be  licensed  as  gasoline  dealers 
under  another  provision  of  the  law);  ice  plants  and  dealers |  bakeries  and  laanu- 
factaring  plan.ts  selling  their  manufactured  products;  restaurants,  cafes,  cafe- 
terias^ hotels  and  liquor  stores. 

N,  Payroll  Taxes 

Taxes  are  levied  on  employers  to  covBr  the  costs  of  iuieii5>loyirient  coicpensa- 
tion, 

0.  Citrus  Commission  Taxes 

There  is  a  tax  on  citrus  fruits  ($^  to  100  per  box)  for  tlie  purpose  of  de- 
fraying ejcpensQS  of  advertising  and  research, 

M-.scellaneous  Revenues:  Various  fees  and  licenses  are  levied  for  inspec- 
tion, regiO-atory,  and  revenue  purposes. 

P.  Ta:^:  Exeraptions 

No  State  Income  Tax:  The  State  is  prohibited  by  the  Florida  Constitution 
frora  le-^oiig  a  State  tax  on  the  income  of  persons,  (Article  TOI,  Section  $,) 

lio  Euplicating  Estate  Tax:  The  Florida  Conjstitution,  under  the  same  section, 
limits  tiie  state  estate  tax  to  the  amount  allowable  by  the  Govemnent  as  a  credit 
for  st-ate  death  taxes  paid  against  the  Federal  Estate  Tax  and  which,  if  not  col- 
lected by  the  state,  would  go  to  the  Federal  Goverranent  aiiyway, 

Ko  State  Ad  Valorem  Tax  on  Real  and  Tangible  Personal  Property:  The  field 
of  ad  va-loren  taxes  on  real  property  and  tangible  personal  property  is  left  up 
to  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  the  state.  The  State  Canptroller  is  res- 
ponsible for  certifying  assessments  made  by  city  and  countj"  assessors  to  see 
that  tliey  are  i/ithin  the  law.  (Specific  information  on  local  assessments  may  be 
obtained  from  local  assessors.) 

HcsTiestead  and  Family  Exemption:  Under  the  Florida  Constitution  (Article 
VII,  Section  6)  a  person  is  entitled  to  a  homestead  exemption  from  taxation  on 
his  home  J  except  for  assessments  for  special  benefits  (paving^  se'.v'ers,  etc.)  up 
to  the   assessed  valuation  of  $5,000.  This  homestead  exemption  includes  condomin- 
ixuiis  and  cooperative  apartments.  Also,  State  law  allows  the  head  of  a  family  an 
ex£:.-ptiorj.  on  household  goods  and  personal  effects.  An  additional  exei:5>tion  of 
$5,000  against  assessed  value  for  school  purposes  is  allowed  an  owner  \iho   is  6$ 
years  old  or  is  totally  disabled. 

Bonded  Indebtedness:  The  State  Constitution  (Article  VII,  Section  11)  out-  ^ 
lines  the  bending  powers  of  the  State:  "State  bonds  pledging  the  full  faith  and  \  J 
credit  of  the  State  may  be  issued  only  to  finance  or  refinance  the  cost  of  State 
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capital  projects  upon  approval  by  a  vote  of  tho  electors;  provided  State  Bonds 
is£Aied  piirsuant  to  this  subsection  (a)  may  be  refunded  without  a  vote  of  the 
electors  at  a  lower  net  average  interest  cost  rate.  The  total  outstanding  prin- 
cipal of  State  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (a)  shall  never  exceed 
fifty  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues  of  the  State  for  the  two  preceding  fis- 
cal years." 

No  State  bonds  have  been  issued  vmder  this  authority.  Revenue  bonds  pay- 
able from  tolls,  rentals,  or  taxes  authorized  by  the  Constitution  have  been  is- 
sued by  State  agencies  en^jowered  to  finance  acquisition  ajid  construction  of 
State  capital  projects  and  student  loans.  (See  pages  58"! -582.) 


Acknowledgment^  Further  Infoiniation;  This  information  was  gathered  -tdth  the  co- 
operation of  many  State  Agencies,  in  parti- 
cular, the  Department  of  Revenue. 

For  additional  information  about  State  taxes  in  Florida,  write:  Fred  0.  (Bud) 

Dickinson,  Jr.,  Ccoqitroller,  The  Capitol, 
Tallahassee,  Florida  3230ij.. 
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KtlOW  YOUR  SmTE  GOVERNMENT 

5.   B. 

Agencies  of  toe  Executive  Departai?.ent:  Names  Addresses,  Phono  I^Iurabers 

BOARD  OF  ACCOUNTANCY  (Coordiiiator) 

Post  Office  Box  13U75,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601 j  Telephone: (90U)  372-2032 

BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION  (Executive  Director) 

Carlton  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U>  Telephone:  {90k)   I;88-Uii06 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  (Secretary) 

The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  323OI4.I  Telephone;  (90U)  188-7911 
Administration  Conrd-esion 

Division  of  Budget  ,  ^  ,ao  r-^^s 

The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj  Telephone:  (901;)  i;8o-5o23 
Division  of  Personnel  ,%  ,00  1,,^ 

Carlton  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230i<.j  Telephone:  (90U)  iiCO-UliO 
Career  Service  Consaission 

Division  of  Retirement  ,  %  ,  00  rr-i , 

Carlton  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj  Telephones  (901;)  i;88-55W 
Division  of  State  Planning  ,  n  , oo  , ^ 

Johiis  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230l;j  Telephone:  (90ii)  ii8e«2i;01 

DEPARTI'ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  C0NSU>IHI  SERVICES  (Head:  Conrd-Ssioner) 

The  Capitol,  Tallaliassee,  Fla.  3230U;  Telephone:  (90U)  ii88-3022,  for  C021- 
missionerj  Telephone;  (90U)  U88-6971,  for  Depax'fcment  Information 
Division  of  Staiidards 

Mayo  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  Telephone:  (901;)  877-8101 
Division  of  Administration  ,  x  ,  oo  ->^o^ 

The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;;  Telephone:  (90U;  Uoo-3022 
Division  of  Marketing  ,  n  ,  dd  1  r«  , 

Mayo  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Telephone:  (901;)  i;00-i;031 
Division  of  Dair^j''  Industry 

Conijis  Buildijig,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Telephone:  (901;)  i;35-3ol6 
Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspection  ^,  ^^,, 

P.  0.  Box  1072,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  33880j  Telephone:  (813)  29U-3511 
Division  of  Inspection 

Mayo  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Telephone:  (901;)  i;8b-3731 
Division  of  Anijrial  Industry 

Mayo  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  Telei^one:  (901;)  i;88-7771 

Division  of  Chemistry  ,  ^  Dr,r,  qi^i^ 

Mayo  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  Telephone:  (901;)  077-o1ol 
Division  of  Plant  Industry 

P.  0,  Box  1269,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601  j  Telephone:  (901;)  372-3505 
Division  of  Consumer  Services  ,  x  ■  oo  -^^o, 

106  West  Pensacola  St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Telephone:  (901;)  WJa-2221 
Division  of  Forestry  , 

Collins  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj  Telephone:  (901;)  J;ab-09o1 
Advisory  Councils 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Advisory  Council  /-  ,  „^n 

P.  0.  Drawer  EE,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601  j  Telephone:  (901;)  376-1990 
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BOARD  OF  ARCHITECTURE  (Coordinator  and  Executive  Secretary) 

Suite  820,  Tallahassee  Bank  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*; 
Telephone:  i90k)   1*88-6685 

AEMORY  BOARD  (Chairman,  Vice  Chairman) 

State  Arsenal,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Telephone:  (90U)  829-2231 

ATLANTIC  STATES  MARINE  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

(Executive  Director)  P.O.  Box  2781*,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*;  Telephone: 
(901*)  576-1231 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BANIONG  AND  FINANCE 

(The  Coigitroller)  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*;  Telephone: 

(901*)  1*88-861*0 

Staff  for  the  Comptroller 

(Informations  1*88-257U) 

BARBERS'  SANITARY  COMMISSION 

(Coordinator)  108  West  Pensacola  St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  Telephone: 
(901*)  1*88-6888 

DEPARDIENT  OF  BUSINESS  REGULATION 

(Executive  Director)  Carlton  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*;  Telephone: 

(901*)  1*88-7111* 

Division  of  Pari-^utuel  Wagering 

510  State  Office  Building,  1350  N,W.  12  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.     33136; 

Telephone:     (305)  379-1*507 
Division  of  Florida  Land  Sales 

291*2  W.  Columbus  Dr.,  Ta:mpa,  Fla.     33607 
Division  of  Hotels  and  Restaurants 

301*  Carlton  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.     32301*;  Telephone:     (901*) 

1*88-251*6 

901*) 
1*88-7891 

901*) 
1*88-301*8 


Division  of  Beverage 

315  Carlton  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*;  Telephone:  (90i*) 

Division  of  General  Regulation 

301*  Carlton  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*;  Telephone:  (901*) 

ELECTIONS  CANVASSING  COMMISSION 
(Ex-officio  Monbers) 


BOARD.  OF  CHIROPRACTIC  EXAMINERS 

(Administrative  Coordinator)  7l*8l  Biscayne  Boulevard,  Miami,  Fla.  33138; 
Telephone  (305)  758-0160 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITRUS 

(Executive  Dij:^ctor)  1115  East  Manorial  Boulevard  (P.O.  Box  11*8)  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33802;  Telephone:  (813)  682-0171 

DErARB-iENT  OF  COMMSICE 

(Secretary  of  Ccsranerce)  The  Collins  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301*; 
Tslephone:  (90i*)  1*88-31*62 
Divisicn  of  Ad:;i  r.i  strative  Services 

Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;;  Telephone:  (901*) 

1*88-7600 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMERCB  (Continued) 

Division  of  Ccjmnercial  Development  / 

Collins  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Ui  Telephone:  i90h)   U88-6183   ' 
Division  of  Tourism 

Collins  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U;  Telephone:  (901;)  U88-2339 
Division  of  Labor  and  Employment  Opportunities 

Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3 230lij Telephone:  (90ii)  h88-7228 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COJMJNITr  AFFAIRS 

(Secretary)  309  Office  Plaza,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (90li) 

Ii88-81i64 
Council  of  Community  Affairs 
Division  of  Economic  Opportunity 

225  West  Jefferson  St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj  Telephone:   (90U) 

l;88-75i;l 
Division  of  Training  and  Professional  Development 
Bureau  of  Police  Standards 

309  Office  Plaza;  Magnolia  Boulevard,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301 
Telephone:  (90U)  U88-fi556 
Police  Standards  Board 

Bureau  of  State  Fire  College 

P.  0.  Box  785,  Ocala,  Fla.  32670;  Telephone:  (90li)  622-l;6l6 
Advisory  Board  of  Trustees 
Division  of  Emergency  Government 

6917  Beach  Boulevard,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32216;  Telephone:  (90li) 

725-2955 
Division  of  Technical  Assistance 

2711  Apalacliee  Parkway,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (90li) 

i;88-7956 
Division  of  Migrant  Labor 

2711  Apalachee  Parkway,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301;  Telephone:  (90U) 

1^88-7756 
Commission  on  Human  Relations 

2711  Apalachee  Parkway,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301;  Telephone:  (90li) 

1;88-1823 
Division  of  Veterans  Affairs 

P.  0.  Box  11;37,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731;  Telephone:  (813)  898-U;ii3 
Veterans  Advisory  Council 

CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  LICENSING  BOARD 

(Coordinator)  310  Blount  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;) 

li88-7010 

BOARD  OF  COSIffiTOLOGY 

(Coordinator)  725  South  Bronough  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Telephone:  (901;) 

U88-739U 

BOARD  OF  DENTISTRY 

(Coordinator)     Ulil5  Beach  Boulevard,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207;  Telephone: 
(90U)  396-3li89 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

(Commissioner  of  Education)  The  Capitol,  Teillahassee,  Fla.  3230ii;  Telephone:  / 
(90U)  Ii88-3115  ^        >  r 

Infoimations     (90U)  I488-7265 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  (Continued) 

Divisions  of  Departmont  of  Edacation 
Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

155  Knott  Bldg,,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Ui  Telephone:  (90U)  183-2601 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

206  Knott  Bldg..,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230iij  Telephone:  (90U)  i;88-896l 
Division  of  Comroiinity  Colleges 

523  Knott  Bldg.^  Tallahassee^,  Fla.  3230Ui  Telephone;  (90U)  U88-1721 
Advisory  Councils  to  the  DepartJaent  of  Education 

317  Knott  Bldg.,  Tallahassee^  Fla,  3230Uj  Telephone:  (901;)  I;88-799i; 
Division  of  Universities 

Board  of  Regents 

(Information:  (90U)  U88-7265 
Institutions  Under  the  Board: 

The  University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  University 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University 

The  University  of  South  Florida 

Florida.  Atlantic  University 

University  of  VJest  Florida 

Florida  Technological  University 

Florida  International  University 

University  of  Nortl)  Florida 
Board  of  Ti\istees  for  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

North  San  Marco  Avenue,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  3203I43  Telephone:  (90l|) 

82l;-l6$ii 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
Board  of  Control  for  Southern  Regional  Education 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS'  LICENSING  BOARD 

(Coordinator)  Suite  820,  31^  South  Calhoun  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301 
Telephone;  (90U)  U88-6602 

BOARD  OF  MGINEER  EXAMINERS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS 

(Coordinator)  699O  Lake  Ellenor  Di-ive,  Orlando,  Fla.  32809j  Telephone: 
(305)  855-5970 

GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  CENTRAL  MD  SOUTI-IERN  FLORIDA  FLOOD  CONTROL  DISTRICT 
(Secretary  and  Executive  Director)  901  Evemia  Street,  P.O.  Box  I67I, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33ii02j  Telephone:  (305)  655-31+11 

BOARD  OF  RmiSTRATION  FOR  FORESTERS 

(Secretary)  P»  0.  Box  1856,  Tallahassee^  Fla.  32302 j  Telephone:  (90U) 

ii88-66l2 

BOARD  OF  FUNERAL  DIPilCTORS  AND'  EHBAIMERS 

(Coordinator)  Uiil5  Beach  Boulevard,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207 j  Telephone: 
(90U)  396-l;9ii1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES 

(Executive  Director)  115  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj 
Telephone:  (90U)  U88-2786 
Division  of  Bond  Finance 

627  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj  Telephone:  (90ii)  l;68-4782 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES  (Continued)  ^ 

Division  of  Building  Constraction  and  Maintenance 

115  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230l4j  Telephone:  (901;)  1^88-27714 
Division  of  Communications 

651  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Ui  Telephone:  (901;)  i;88-3595 
Division  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 

B-10  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3 23 01;^ Telephone:  (901;)  l;88-i;i49l; 
Division  of  Motor  Pool 

l;6l  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230l;jTe],ephone:  (90U)  l;88-i;099 
Division  of  Purchasing 

112  Bloxiiaxa  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3 2301; j Telephone:  (901;)  1-88-1191;. 
Division  of  Surplus  Property 

U70  Larson  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U; Telephone:  (901;)  l;88-352l; 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STUDY  COMMISSION 

(Executive  Director)  200  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301;;  Telephone:  (90l|) 

i;88-llU;6 

GULF  STATES  MARINE  FISHERIES  COMISSION 

DEPARKiaJT  OF  HEALTH  ilND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

(Secretary)  1323  Winewood  Blvd»,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301  j  Telephone:  (901;) 

i;88-7721 
Florida  Drug  Abuse  Program 

1323  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephones  (901;)  1;88-1;306 
Comprehensive  Services  Deliveiy  System 

P.  0.  Box  3O8U,  Lantana,  Fla.  33li62|  Telephone:  (30p)  582-ll;53 
Division  of  Administrative  Servdces 

1323  Winewood  Blvd« J  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  US8-7851 
Division  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 

1323  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  i;88-795l 

Bureau  of  Comnrunity  Medical  Facilities  Planning 

Bureau  of  Comprehensive  Health  Plana-dng 

Bureau  of  Canprehensive  Rehabilitative  Planning 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Evaluation 

Florida  Kidney  Disease  Board 

Division  of  Family  Services 

Box  2050,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32303;  Telephone:  (901;)  725-3080 

Division  of  Aging 

1317  Winewood  Boulevard,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  1;88-1;797 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1309  Winewood  Boulevai^d,  Tallaliassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:   (901;)  l;88-8380 

Bureau  of  Blind  Services 

Biu-eau  of  Crippled  Children 

Bureau  of  Disability  Detennination  ,  ' 

Division  of  Corrections 

1311  Winewood  Boulevard,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  1;88-5C"  ^ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AOT)  REHABILITATIVS  SERVICES  (Continued) 

Apalachee  Correctional  Institution;  Avon  Park  Correctional  Institu- 
tion; DeSoto  Correctional  institution;  Florida  Correctional  Institu- 
tion; Florida  Cbate  Prison;  Glades  Correctional  Institution;  Division 
of  Corrections  Road  Prisons;  Sumter  Correctional  Institution;  Reception 
and  Medical  Center;  Community  Correctional  Centers;  Union  Correctional 
Institution;  Florida  State  Prison 

Division  of  Youth  Services 

1317  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  l;88-8762 

Bureau  of  Training  Schools 

Alyce  D.  McPherson  School  for  Girls;  Arthur  G.  Dozier  School  for  Boys 
at  Marianna;  Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Okeechobee;  Howell  E,  Lancas- 
ter Youth  Developnent  Center 

Bureau  of  Field  Services 

Bureau  of  Community  Services 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Research,  and  Planning 

Bureau  of  Group  Treatment 

Division  of  Health 

P.O.  Box  210,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201;  Telephone:  {90k)   35U-3961 
Office  of  the  Director 

Bureau  of  Local  Health  Services 

Bureau  of  Adult  Health  and  Chronic  Diseases 

Bureau  of  Dental  Health 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Finance  and  Accounts 

Bureau  of  Health  Facilities 

Bureau  of  Laboratories 

Bureau  of  Maternal  Health  and  Family  Planning 

Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases 

Bureau  of  Research 

Bxireau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  Control 

Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 

Division  of  Retardation 

1311  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  h&b-liZSl 

Division  of  Mental  Health 

1323  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301;  Telephone:  (901;)  l;88-3372 
Bureau  of  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 

P.O.  Box  llli?,  Avon  Park,  Fla.  33825;  Telephone:  (81 3)  U53-3151 

Division  of  Children's  Medical  Services 

1323  Winewood  Blvd.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone:  (90U)  l;88-6206 

DEPARTI'IENT  OF  HIGHl/AY  SAFETY  AND  MOTOR  VHIICLES 

(Executive  Director)  Kirlanan  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U;  Telephone: 

(90U)  li88-61;38 

Division  of  Florida  Highway  Patrol 

Kirkman  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230li;  Telephone:   (90li)  188-651? 
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DEPART:-IENT  of  highway  safety  and  motor  vehicles  (Continued) 
Division  of  Driver  Licenses 

Kirkman  Bldg,,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230l;j  Telephone:  (90U)  ii88-311Ui 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Collins  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U;  Telephone:  (90ii)  i;88-608U 
Division  of  Administrative  Services 

Kirkman  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  323OU5  Telephone:  {90k)   U88-318I 

DEPARCIMT  OF  INSURANCE 

(Insurance  Ccsrnoissioner  and  Treasvirer)  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301; 
Telephone:  (9OI4)  U88-U513 

INTER-AMERICAN  CENTER  AUTHORITY  (INTERAMA) 

(Executive  Director)  P.  0.  Box  l^Sg   North  Miaaii,  Fla.  33161 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  IMPROVMENT  TRUST  FUND 

(Director)  Elliot  Bldg,,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Telephone:  {90k)   Ii88-8l23 

KEYS  AQUEDUCT  AUTHORITY 

Telephone:  (305)  CY6-.3551 

ENVIROI^IENTAL  LAND  MANAGEMENT  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

(Executive  Director)  Holland  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;;  Telephone: 
{90k)   i;88-7378 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

(Chaiman)  12U3  Woodruff  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32205;  Telephone:  (90ii) 

38U-22i;6 

DEPARTMMT  OF  UW  EI^ORCEMEWT 

(Executive  Director  and  Commissioner)  P.  0.  Box  ll;89,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32302 
(Street  Address;  502  North  Adams);  Telephone:  {90k)   lt88-8771 

LAW  REVISION  COUNCIL 

(Executive  Director)  Holland  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U;  Telephone; 
(9OI1)  U88-2937 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LEGAL  AFFAIRS 

(The  Attorn^  General)  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  3230U;  Telejiione: 
{90k)   ii88-3583 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  UNIFORMITY  OF  LEGISLATION 

(Ex  Officio  Secretary)  Holland  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U;  Telephone: 
(90U)  U88-8U03 

BOARD  OF  MASSAGE 

(Coordinator)  Suite  820,  315  South  Calhoun  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301; 
Telephone:  (901+)  1*88-7569 

VOLUNTARY  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE 
(See  Department  of  Ccoimerce) 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS  C 

(Director)  IO8  West  Pensacola  St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  Telephone: 
(90li)  1^8-7611* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  AFFAIRS  ,  „,  „^     u  fon\  ^  Soq  oo^i 

(Adjutant  General)  Kie  ArsensJ.;,  Sto  AiJguatlrie,  Fla.j  Telephone:   {90k)  329-2231 
The  Florida  National  Guard 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCFo  .  ,  u 

(Executive  Director)  Larson  Bldg.^  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230Uj  Telephone: 

(90ii)  U88-1555 

Division  of  Adniinistrative  Services 
.  Division  of  Marine  Resources 

Cornmission  on  Marine  Sciences  and  Technology 

Division  of  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  ,  ,  v  ,  no  ««-,o 

Bryant  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U|  Telephones  {90k)  kQQ-2972 
Gajne  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  GoiTiinission 
Division  of  Recreation  and  Parks 

Telephone:  {90k)   Ii88".6l31 
Division  of  Interior  Resources 

Telephone:  (90U)  U88-.7500 
Coastal  Coordinating  Council 
Ekivironmental  Inventory  Coi.ncil 

Agencies  Supervised  by  Depa:rtment  of  Natural  Eesottrcess 
Suwannee  River  Authority 

Trenton 
West  Coast  Inland  Ha-\=lgation  District  ,  ^  ^o  ,- 

P.  Oe  Bos  786^  Bradanton^  Fla,  33505l  Telephone:  TUfe-SolS 
Board  of  'Gaiiraissioners 
Suwannee  "  Anclote  NaidLgation  District 

1 20  West  Main  Street,  New  Port  Richeyj,  Fla« 
Board  of  Coiiara.ssioner3 
Big  Bsn  Navigation  District  ,  ^,  .  .  .^  ^  _^ 

P.  0,  Box  li2li^  Apalachicola,  Fla.  32320|  Telephone:  ^90k)   653-3 'i^l 
Board  of  Commissioners 
Canal  Authority  of  tiie  State  of  Florida 

803  Rosselle  Street^  JaclcsomdOlaj  F3,a,  3220lij  Telephone: 
{90k)   356-OU05 
Board  of- Directors 
Cross  Floidda  Canal  Navigation  District 

803  Rosselle  Street^  JacksoavillOs  n.a«  3220Uj  Telephone: 

{90k)   356-0U05 
laLand  Navigation  District 

2725  Avenue  S^  Riviera  Beach,  Fla.  33U03i  Telephone:  {90k)   81;5-1217 

Board  of  Commissioners 
St.  Johns  -  Indian  River  Canal  District 

P.  0.  Drawer  CC,  Sanford^  Flao  32771 

Board  of  Directors 
CK>veming  Boaxd  of  iiie  Sou'bhwest.  Florida  Water  Management  District 

P.  0,  Box  U57,  BrooksviHe,  Fla.  33512|  Telephone:  {90k)   796-3511 
Basin  Boards 

BOARD  OF  NATUROPATHIC  EXAMINERS  ' 

(Executive  Secretary)  IJS05  Central  Avenue,  Tampa,  Fla.  33603; 
Telephone:  (813)  231°5l5l 
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NORTHWEST  FLORIDA  REGIONAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

(Executive  Director)  P.  0,  Box  21 8,  OraceTiHej,  Fla,  32UiOj  Telephone; 
(90ii)  263-3161 

NUCLEAR  AND  SPACE  ADVISOR!  COUNCIL  .      ^■ 

BOARD  OF  NURSING 

(Secretary-Treasxirer)  hk^S  Beach  Boulevard,  JacksonviUe,  Fla,  32207 J 
Telephone:  (90l;)359-25Ul 

EXAMINERS  OF  NURSING  HOME  ADMINISTRATORS 

(Chaixroan)  1701  N.E.  26  Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla,  3330^5  Telephone: 

(305)  566-8356 

State  Officers'  Ccrapensation  Commission 

Board  of  Dispensing  Opticians 

Svdte  820,  315  South  Calhoun  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  32301 j  Tele- 
phones (901;)  U88-73U9 

BOARD  OF  OPTOMETRY 

(Secretary-Treasurer)  5U7  North  Monroe  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301; 
Telephone:  (90U)  U88-7l|8U 

BOARD  OF  OSTEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS 

(Executive  Director)  225  North  Causeway,  New  Snyma  Beach,Fla,  32069 j 
Telephone:  (90U)  U28-6751 

BOARD  OF  PARDONS 

(Coordinator)  626  Larson  Bldg,,  Tallahassee,  Fla.j  Telephone:  (901;)  l|88-295? 

PAROLE  AND  PROBATION  COMMISSION  ; 

(Director)  1117  Thcmasville  Road,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32303;  Telephone: 
(90W  U88-1116 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  PAROLE  AND  PROBATION  COMMISSION 

BOARD  OF  STATE  PENSIONS  (CONFEDERATE) 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY 

(Executive  Secretaiy)  252  E.  6th  Ave.,  Tallahassee,  Fla,;  Telephone: 
(90U)  i;88-751;6 

PILOT  COm-IISSIONERS 

B0APJ3  OF  PODIATRY  EXAIONERS 

(Secretary  and  Treasurer)  Gainesville,  Fla.  Telephone:  (901;)  372-3U71; 

DEPAREENT  OF  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Executive  Director)  300  Tallahassee  Bank  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  32301; 
Telephone:  (90U)  U88-3711 
Division  of  Operations 

Telephone:  (901;)  U88-1181+ 
Division  of  Planning 

Telephone:  (901*)  I4B8-2657 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIOML  REGULATION 

(Secretary)  315  South  Calljoun  Sto,  S.^ite  020,  l-tUahaasee,  Fla.  32302j 

Telephone:  {90k)   U88-6602 

Division  of  Professions 

Division  of  Occupations 

Division  of  General  Services 

Board  of  Examiners  of  Psychology 

(Secretary-Treasurer)  i;07  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  331395 
Telephone:  (305)  865-5338 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

(Administrative  Secretary)  700  South  Adams  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U 
Telephone:  (90U)  U88-8371 

REAL  ESTATE  COMMISSION 

(Coordinator)  State  Office  Building,  West  Morse  Blvd.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Telephone:   (305)  6Ui4-0213 

DEPARTI-ENT  OF  REVENUE 

(Executive  Director)  Carlton  Bldg,,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230ii;  Telephone: 
(90U)  ii88»58U6 

SANITARIANS'  REGISTRATION  BOARD 

(Secretary  and  Treasurer)  P.  Oe  Box  U911,  Wairington,  Fla,;  Telephone:  - 
(90h)   U38-8571 

DEPARBIEMT  OF  STATE 

(Secretary  of  State)  The  Capitol,  Tallaliassee,  Fla,  3230ii;  Telephone: 

(90ii)  ii88-10i;0 

Divisions: 

Administrative  Sei^ces 

Corporations 

Elections 

State  Library  Services 

Archives,  History  and  Records  Management 

Cultural  Affairs 
Fine  Arts  Council 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Theatre  - 

Postal  Drawer  E,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33578;  Telephone:  (8l3)  355-7115 

Historic  Pensacola  Preservation  Board  of  Trustees  - 

200  East  Zaragoza  Street,  Pensacola,  Fla,  32502j  Telephone: 

(90U)  1^32-6051 

Historic  St.  Augustine  Preservation  Board  of  Trustes  - 

P.  0.  Box  1987,  St.  Augustine,  Fla,  3208U;  Telephone:  (90li)  82li-3356 

Stephen  Foster  Memorial  Board  of  Trustees  - 

Stephen  Foster  Memorial,  VJhite  Springs,  Fla.  32096;  Telephone: 

(90U)  397-2101 

John  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art  Board  of  Trustees  - 

P.  0.  Box  1838,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33578;  Telephone:  (813)  355-5101 

Historic  Tallahassee  Preservation  Board  of  Trustees 

Historic  Key  West  Preservation  Board  of  Trustees 
Other  Advisory  groups  to  the  Department  of  State  eire: 

Private  Employment  Agency  Advisory  Coranittee 

Private  Investigative  Agency  Advisory  Council 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  (Continued)  '   /• 

State  Library  Advisory  Council  \ '.•:;"  -•  • .  ; 

Deception  Detectors  Examiners  AccredJ-tation  Cansnittee 

DEPARTMEl^T  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

(Secretary  of  Transportation)  Bums  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla,  3230iij 
Telephone:  {90k)   i|88-6721 
Division  of  Administration 

Telephone:  (90^)  U88-8811     - -~- -^. 
Division  of  Transportation  Planning 

Telephone:   (901;)  U88-39U1 
Division  of  Road  Operations 

Telephone:  (90U)  U88-73UO 
Division  of  Mass  Transit  Operations 

Telephone:  (90U)  U88-826I 

BO.\RD  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

(Secretary-Treasurer)  932  Mason  Ave.,  Daytoaa  Beadi,  Fla.  32017;  Telephone: 
(90U)  255-l;303 

WATCHMAKEP^'  COM-IISSIOH 

(Coordinator)  Suite  820,  315  South  Calhoun  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301; 
Telephone:  (90U)  1^88-7569 
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6.  A. 


LIVING  IN  TdE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


HOW  TO  PREPilRE  FOR  A  STOEI^  OR  HURRICANE 


Here  is  a  list  of  things  to  do  to  make  sure  you,  your  family  and  property 
get  through  a  storm  as  ccKiTcrtably  and  safely  as  possible: 

Check  to  be  sure  you  ha?e  enough  si;pplies,  tools,  containers  and  repair 
mterials,  including:  (1)  lajitems,  flasiilights,  hurricane  larqjs  or  candles; 
(2)  a  battery  radio  with  spare  batteries;  (3)  a  small  bottled  gas  or  alcohol 
cook  stove;  (k)   several  days  supply  of  water  in  sanitary  containers:  (0)  canned 
and  bottled  food  for  several  da^s;  (6)  first  aid  supplies;  (7)  a  fire  extin- 
guisher; (8)  an  a:ce,  large  hand  saw,  hammer^,  nails  and  boards;  (?)  a  bucket  and 
large  sponge  for  mopping  up  water;  (10)  pieces  of  heavy  plastic  or  waterproof 
canvas;  (11/  life  preservers  for  each  person  in  the  house  if  near  the  ocean 
(better  yet  -  if  near  -iha   ocean^  get  away  before  the  stora);  (12)  a  light,  long, 
strong  rope;  and  (13)  reading  materials,  cards  and  games. 

OUTSIDE  YOUR  HOME 

.  Protect  windCT'fs  and  glass  doors  ^dth  stora  shutters  or  boards.  Lower 
storm  awnings.  Tape  large  windows  with  masking  tape.  Take  down  canvas  awnings 
or  roll  and  lash  them  with  heavy  twine. 

.  Bring  all  it^is  that  might  be  blown  around  by  the  vdnd  inside  the  house. 
These  include  garbage  cans,  garden  tools,  porch  and  lawn  furniture,  potted 
plants  and  outdoor  clothes  racks.  Remove  coconuts  from  trees  near  house. 

e  Remove  or  fold  television  or  radio  antennas  or  tie  them  securely. 

.  Fill  your  car's  gas  tarJc  and  park  car  inside  a  garage  if  possible.  If 
garage  is  not  available,  set  "bhe  brakes,  block  the  idieels  and  leave  it  in  the 
most  sheltered  place  available, 

.  Place  rolled  up  newspapers  between  the  screen  and  inside  doors  to  absorb 
water  that  may  blow  in. 

.  Drain  swimming  pools  to  halfway  point.  Heavy  rains  are  lil::ely  to  flood 
the  area  around  a  pool  if  the  water  level  isn't  lovjered.  Close  all  valves  and 
turn  off  electricity  to  puogis.  If  the  pumps  are  belov;  ground,  remove  them, 

.  Remove  loose  items  frcm  pool  area  and  put  srbra  chlorine  in  pool  water 
to  prevent  con-temination, 

INSIDE  YOUR  HOME 

.  Turn  refrigerator  and  freezers  to  coldest  setting  so  that  food  will  not 
spoil  when  the  electric  power  fails. 

.  Sterilise  bathtubs  with  bleach,  let  diy,  then  fill  with  water  for  drink- 
ing and  cooking, 

.  Stock  up  on  packaged  goods  that  can  be  stored  without  refrigeration  and 
eaten  without  cooking. 

•  If  special  dietary  foods  or  medications  are  needed,  stock  up  on  them 
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ahead  of  time. 

.  Sick  people  should  be  moved  to  places  where  they  can  get  appropriate 


care. 


.  Constant  tabs  should  be  kept  on  the  storm  by  radio.  One  of  the  biggest 
dangers  occxurs  when  tlie  eye  of  the  storm  passes  oyer,  bringing  with  it  a  momen- 
tary caliR^  luring  people  outside,  where  the  renewed  storm  catches  them. 

.  Windows  on  the  side  of  tlie  house  away  from  the  wind  should  be  kept 
slightly  open  to  equalize  pressure  inside  the  house. 

.  "Hurricane  parties"  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

.  Telephones  shoiald  be  used  oiDy  for  emergencies. 

.  If  you're  going  to  a  safer  location,  go  well  before  the  stom. 

IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

.  Board  or  shutter  plate  glass  windoxis  and  doors.  Make  sure  the  doors  are 
locked,  and  remo-PB  displays  from  windows  if  they  are  not  boarded  up. 

•  Move  merchandise  at^ay  from  windows  to  protect  it  from  water  damage, 

.  Remove  stock  from  low  locations  such  as  basements  and  ground  floors  sub- 
ject to  flooding, 

.  Shut  off  all  electrical  appliances. 

•  Outside  displays  and  eqirlpment  should  be  brought  inside. 
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BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  ON  FLORIDA 
6.  B. 

1 .  WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  FLORIDA  .  .  .  AND  WHAT  TO  LOOK  OUT  FOR 
Frank  Cowles,  Jr.  &  Editor  of  Florida  Trend 

Trend  Publications,  Inc.;  Tair^^a^  Fla,  -  1969e 

2.  RETIREIENT  VILLAGES 
Edited  by  Ernest  Vf.  B\irgess 

The  University  of  Michigani  Ann  Arbor,  Kich.  -  I96I 

3.  A  NATIONAL  DIREGTORI  OF  HOUSING  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 
National  Council  on  the  Aging j  New  York,  N.  Yo  -  I969 

li.  1001  BEST  PLACES  TO  LIVE  WHEN  YOU  RETIRE 
Helen  Keusinkveld  &  Noverre  Musson 
The  Dartnall  Corporation!  Chicago,  111*  -  I96U 

5.  HOW  YOU  CAN  LIVE  IN  FLORiai  ON  $300  A  MONTH 
Henry  Kinney  -  Editor-in-Chief 

Year  Round  Publishing  Corporation |  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  -  I966 

6.  LIVBIG  IN  FLORIDA  YEAR  ROUND 

Henry  Legler  (publisher)  &  Henry  Kinney  (Editor-in-Chief) 

Year  Round  Publishing  Corporatioaj  Lauderdale  By- the-Sea,  Fla.  -  I963 

7.  EVERYTHH^G  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  RETIRING  IN  FLORIDA 
Henry  Legler  (publisher)  <§t  Henry  Kinney  (Editor-in-Chief) 

Year  Round  Publishing  Corporationi  Lauderdale  By-the-Sea,  Fla,  -  1963 

8.  HOW  TO  RETIRE  IN  FLORIDA  AND  TRADE  OLD  LIVES  FOR  NEW 
Burt  Gamett 

Great  Outdoors  Publishing  Ccmpaayi  St«.  Petersburg,  Fla.  ~  1966 

9.  FLORIDA  -  A  Complete  Guide  to  Finding  What  You  Seek  in  Florida 
Norman  D.  Ford 

Harian  Publications;  Greenlavni,  N,  Y.  -  1970 

10.  HOW  TO  SURVIVE  YOUR  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  IN  FLORIDA  -  AND  LOVE  EVERY  KDIUTE 
OF  IT 

Robert  W.  Tolf 
Trend  Publications,  Due.;  Tasiipa,  Fla.  »  1972 
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MGAZINES  ON  VARIOUS  TOPICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
(Listed  by  Subject) 


6.  C. 


AGRICULTTJRE.^arminp: ; 

1.  Citrus  Lndustry,  The  -  P.O.  Box  89}   Bartow,  Fla.  3383O 
2*  i-'lorida  Cattlervien  -  P.O.  Box  1030j  Kissimnoe,  Fla,  327U1 
^*  Florida  Field  Report  -  17  South  Wake  Avenue j  Orlando,  Fla.  32801 
h*     Florida  Grower  and  Rancher  -  Route  2,  Box  77 j  Fittsboro,  N.C.  27312 
5.  Progressive  Farmer  for  Florida  -  820  Shades  Creek  Parkway;  Birminghain, 

Ala.  35209 

BOATING: 

1.  Go  Boatinf^  -  26I  S.VJ,  Sixth  Streotj  Miami,  Fla.  33130 

2.  Gondolier  -  P.  0.  Box  751 6;  Ft,  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33301; 

3.  Jacksonville  Seafarer  -  (about  boats  and  shipping)  P.O.  Box  U728j  Jackson- 

ville, Fla. 
U.  Southern  Boating  -  1^25  -  20  Streetj  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139 

BOTANICiVL  MAGAZIME3; 

1.  Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  -  IO9OI  Old  Cutler  Roadj  Miami,  Fla.  33156 

2.  Florida  Gardner  -  lijOO  South  Maitland  Avenue}  Wixiter  Park,  Fla.  33678 

3.  Florida  Orchidist»  The  -  I9OO  S.  W.  Third  Avenue^  Miami,  Fla.  33129 

h»     Principes  ■»  (journal  of  the  Pain  Society)  1320  South  Venetian  Way;  Miami, 

Fla.  33139 

BUS  MESS/COI-riERCE; 

1.  Gc-jriimicate  Florida  Marketing  «  P.  0,  Box  2226;  Hollywood,  Fla.  33022 

2.  Florida  Grocer  °-  P.  Oe  Box  3o;  Hialeah,  Fla.  33011 

3»  Florida  Journal  of  Commerce  •»  P,  0.  Box  U738j  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201 
U.  Florida  Trend  -  P.  0.  Box  2350j  Tampa,  Fla.  33601 

CITY  MAGAZINES; 

1.  Ft.  lauderdalg  Magazj.ne  -  208  S.  E.  Third  Avenue;  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33301 

2.  Greater  Iliami  Journal  -  h$  E.  Niiath  Court;  Hialeah,  Fla.  33310 

3.  Ke:>TiOter  -  (all  about  Florida  Keys)  Marathon,  Fla. 
h»     Mlsjni  Magiazine  -  2825  Oalc  Avenue;  Miami,  Fla.  33133 
5.  Tampa  Magazine  -  P,  0.  Box  2i20|  Taii5)a,  Fla.  336OI 

CONSERVATION; 

1«  American  Ea^le.  The  -  P.  0.  Box  57^  P.  0.  Box  57;  Estero,  Fla.  33928 

2.  Florida  Naturalist,  The  -  P.  0.  Box  7|  Maitland,  Fla.  32751 

3.  Florida  Wildlife  «•  620  South  Meredian  Street;  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U 

CONSTRUCTION; 

1.  Construction  News  of  Florida  -  770  N.  W.  lil  Avenue^  Miami,  Fla.  33126 

2.  FloridTBuiTdir"-.  2306  South  Hubert  Avenue;  Tampa,  Fla.  33609 

EDUCATION; 

1 .  Miami  Interaction  -  (publication  on  continuing  education)  University  of 
Miami;  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  331 1;6 

2.  United  Teachers  -  208  W.  Pensacola  Street;  Tallahassee,  Fla.  3230U 
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MEDICAL; 

1.  Involvement  -  Red  Cross  Publication;  P.  0»  Box  968;  Buena  Vista  Station; 
Miami,  Fla.  33137 

2.  Miami  Medicine  -  Dade  County  Medical  Association 

MISCELLA.NEOUS; 

1.  Florida  AAA  Motorist  -  li30  Biscayne  Boulevard;  Miami,  Fla,  33137 

2.  Florida  Anthropologist  -  Room  102;  Florida  State  Museum;  University  of 
Florida;  Gainesville,  Fla.  326OI 

3.  Florida  Bar  Journal  -  6OO  ApaD.achee  Parlorayj  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301; 
1;.  Florida  GPA,  The  -  P.  0.  Box  13U55j  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601 

^»  Florida  Entomologist^  The  -  P,  0,  Box  ^2h2^',   University  Station;  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.  32601^ 

6.  Florida  Govemir.gnt  -  P.  0.  Box  1298;  Sarasota,  Fla.  33577 

7.  Florida  Horses  -  P.  0.  Box  699|  Oca3.a,  Fla.  3267O 

8.  Florida  Lep^onaire  -  P.  0.  Box  7936;  Orlando,  Fla.  3280U 

^«  Florida.  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Motel  Journal  -  P.  0.  Box  1232;  Pensacola, 
Fla.  32^^  ~~~ 

10.  Florida  Skip  -  P.  0.  Box  501;  Miami  Springs,  Fla.  33166 

11.  Journal  of  the  Florida  -Engineering  Society  -  I9O6  Le©  Road;  Orlando,  Fla, 

12.  Liberty  News  -  P.  0.  Box  11,  AllapattaFstation;  Miami,  Fla.  3311;2328lO 

13.  Trader  -  P.  0,  Drawer  1^19;  Winter  Haven,  Fla,  33880 
1U.  Visitor  -  928  S.  W,  Tenth  Street;  Miami,  Fla.  33130 

OCEAi:OGPJ.PHY; 

^»  Bulletin  of  Marine  Science  -  University  of  Miami;  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  331 1;6 
2.  Salt  VJater  Aquarium  •=  P.  0.  Box  1000;  Belleview,  Fla.  32620 

REAL  ESTATE; 

1.  Florida  Real  Estate  News  -  1501  South  State  Road  7;  Hollywood,  Fla,  33023 

2.  Florida  Realtor  -  P.  0.  Box  1231;  Orlando,  Fla.  32802 

RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS; 

1.  Jevri-sh  Floridian,  The  -  P.  0.  Box  2973;  Miami,  Fla.  33101 

2.  Voice,  The  -  (Catholic  magazine)  6201  Biscayne  Boulevard;  Miami,  Fla.  33138 

SPORTS: 

1.  Dolphin  Digest  -  Suite  301;;  76OO  Red  Road;  Miami,  Fla.  331  li3 

2.  Florida  Golfer  -  P.  0.  Box  8O6,  Buena  Vista  Station;  Miami,  Fla.  33137 

3.  Florida  Sportsman  -  i;025  Pence  de  Leon  Boulevard;  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  331 116 
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FLORIDA  RETIRMEJT  COMMUNITIES  ■.,:,:,  v. .•.;., 

7.  A. 

THE  GOOD  LIFE  COSTS  LESS  AFTER  65 
By  JereauQr  Main 

Retirement  communities  provide  bidlt-in  recreation  and  fellowship,  but 
many  shun  them  as  ghettoes  for  tiie  old.  Other  choices  offer  equal  value. 

The  old  in  America  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  society  even  v:hen  they  live 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Patronizing  and  euphemistic  tributes  "bo  "our  senior  citizens" 
in  their  "harvest  years"  only  emphasize  their  estrangement.  These  are  times, 
hov/ever,  when  the  do;mtrodden  fight  back.  Having  been  rejected,  the  old  in 
America  are  creating  societies  of  iiieir  o^m  -  or,  at  least,  enterprising  business- 
men are  creating  societies  for  them,  "Adult  ccranronities"  of  small  houses,  condo- 
miniums, co-ops  or  mobile  homes  are  going  up  on  a  massive  scale.  They  are  neat, 
ready-made  societies  that  offer  instant  homogeneous  coiig3anionshxp  and  constant 
activity  in  isolation  from  youth,  dirt,  noise  and  crime.  Instead  of  being  slight- 
ed or  ignored,  as  they  may  be  elscTiiiere,  the  old  are  assiduously  catered  to.  No 
wonder  the  developments  are  proving  to  be  extremelj^  popular. 

On  the  follovjing  pages.  Money  e:cairdnes  fovu"  types  of  housing  that  a  retired 
couple  might  choose:  a  retirement  vilj.age,  a  condominium,  a  mobile  home  park 
and,  for  contrast,  a  development  not  specifically  reserved  for  old  people.  The 
examples  were  all  chosen  from  around  St.  Petersburg,  on  tlie  C-uDjC  Coast  of  Florida. 
They  might  have  been  picked  from  California  or  Arizona  or  many  other  parts  of  the 
U.  Se,  but  Florida  is  the  favorite  destination  of  retired  people:  'ik»$%   of  the 
state's  population  is  over  65,  ccmparsd  with  the  national  average  of  9»9%»     The 
prices  may  be  higher  else^'jhere  and  the  weather  colder,  but  the  basic  choices 
about  retirement  housing  are  similar  all  over  the  country. 

In  or  out  of  a  formal  retirement  community,  retired  people  can  live  well 
for  less  than  one  might  think  in  the  age  of  inflation.  It  takes  a  minimum  of 
$6,000  a  year  for  an  individual,  $8,000  for  a  couple  to  live  in  a  retirement 
community.  To  be  sure,  that  is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  most  couples  over  65;  the 
median  income  for  that  age  group  is  $5*500.  Still,  retirement  benefits  are 
steadily  iraprovingo  Pensions  are  increasingly  generous,  and  Social  Secvirity  bene- 
fits are  rising,  (The  miaximum  Social  Security  benefit  for  a  retired  worker  with 
a  dependent  wife  is  now  $U,790  a  yearj  if  wages  and  livjjig  costs  go  up  as  project- 
ed, that  figure  will  be  $5>3U8  by  1975.)  Kany  Americans  are  finding  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  scrirp  throughout  tl^eir  working  li-ves  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  an  adequate  retirement  income.  In  fact,  some  couples  with  a  relatively  modest 
financial  cushion  discover  that  tliey  can  almost  be  carefree  about  money  when  they 
retire . 

Nor  need  they  worry  about  keeping  busy.  Retirement  communities  offer  a 
prodigious  array  of  activities,  mostly  of  the  games-and-parties  variety  -  potluck 
suppers,  "dessert  bridges,"  poker  classes,  cookouts,  golf,  swimming,  "trimnas- 
tics,"  lawn  bov/ling,  square  dancing,  "shtif fling"  (shuffleboard)  and  so  on.  The     , 
outsider's  impression  of  incessant  organized  play  has  made  retirement  communities   | 
the  butt  of  plenty  of  ridicxile.  It  may  well  look  silly  to  a  youngster  to  see  an 
old  lady  riding  an  oversized  tricycle.  There  is  truth  to  the  remark  of  a  forty- 
ish  neighbor  of  mine:  "They  start  off  in  a  playpen  and  they  end  up  in  a  playpen," 


Maybe  the  old  knovf  bettor,  hov/ever  -  and  besides,  they  are  going  to  do  whatever 
thqy  please  now  that  they  are  old. 

Retirement  comraunlties  are  designed  for  the  active  old,  not  for  the  infirm. 

Old  people  might  be  wise  to  anticipate  a  two-phase  retireraent,  the  first 
lasting  from  6$   to  75  or  80,  as  long  as  they  remain  independent,  and  the  second 
coming  later,  when  they  can  no  longer  take  care  of  ttiemselves  con^jletely.  For 
the  second  phase,  a  nursing  home  or  a  full-service  residence  is  probably  more 
appropriate  than  a  retiremen.t  community.  In  the  first  phase,  people  may  not  mind 
moving  av;ay  from  their  children,  but  in  the  second  it  may  be  crucial  to  be  close 
to  them.  In  fact,  when  they  reach  the  second  phase  their  children  may  be  reach- 
ing the  first.  As  longevity  increases  in  America,  more  and  more  families  have 
two  generations  of  retired  people. 

"Age-integrated"  comraunities  are  often  attacked  for  isolating  old  people 
from  the  rest  of  society.  In  many  ways,  they  do.  The  communities  are  often 
physically  remote  and  most  are  lily  white.  The  residents  seem  to  have  retired 
not  only  from  their  jobs,  but  from  political  and  social  responsibility  as  well, 
as  if  their  civic  duties  ended  at  SS,     Old  people  who  avoid  retirament  communi- 
ties, however,  can  be  more  isolated  still.  They  may  have  no  friends  at  all,  and 
their  efforts  to  be  civic-minded  may  be  rejected.  In  a  retirement  community 
they  ;'-re  more  likely  to  have  friends,  if  all  of  the  same  age,  and  be  welcomed  in 
seme  local  activity.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  old  prefer  the  company  of 
people  their  own  agej  most  people  do,  at  any  age. 

Maybe  grandparents  in  earlier  times  did  enjoy  the  noise  and  mess  of  child- 
ren and  chickens  underfoot,  but  many  modem,  independent  American  granc^arents 
certainly  do  not.  They  want  to  lead  theii""  OTjti  lives  as  long  as  they  can,  and  a 
retirement  community  offers  one  way  to  do  it.  Studies  in  the  Journal  of 
Gerontology,  the  Gerontologist  and  other  scholarly  publications  conclude  that 
people  in  retirement  communities  are  more  active,  have  more  friends  and  enjoy 
better  health  and  morale  than  other  old  people. 

There  are  no  national  figures  on  the  total  number  or  population  of  such 
communities,  but  since  the  early  1960's  they  have  grovm  phenomenally.  Some  are 
becoming  cities.  The  Del  E.  V/ebb  Corp.'s  Sun  City  in  Arizona  has  2^^000  inhabi- 
tants and  is  growing  by  3^000  to  i;,000  a  year.  Real  estate  sections  of  newspapers 
in  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  carry  prominent  ads  for  "adult"  housing.  In  scsae 
developments,  builders  cannot  keep  up  with  demand. 

In  Florida  and  elseivhere,  retirement  comraunities  generally  share  these 
characteristics : 

^-^  An  age  restriction.  The  rule  may  be  that  one  partner  in  a  household  has 
to  be  50  or  older,  or  that  no  children  under  15  or  18  can  live  in  the  development. 
Children  and  grandchildren  may  visit  for  periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  the 
length  of  the  svunmer. 

•K-  A  club  or  community  center.  FollovrLng  a  pattern  set  by  Del  V/ebb 's  Sun 
Cities  and  Ross  Cortese's  Leisure  V/orlds,  which  began  the  whole  movement  in  the 
early  1960's,  retirement  communities  ususLLly  have  elaborate  recreation  facilities. 
They  generally  have  a  clubhouse  that  may  be  worth  $1  million  or  more,  a  golf 
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course,  a  swimming  pool  and  nuch  else.  Membership  costs  range  from  a  nominal 
$20  to  as  much  as  $300  a  year.  The  clubs  are  the  builders''  sales  tools,  the 
big,  lavish  facilities  that  bring  in  the  customers. 

-"'•  Good,  economical  housing.  Housing  in  retirement  communities  is  gener- 
ally good  value  J  it  seems  that  way,  at  least,  to  anyone  >±io  has  bought  a  house 
in  the  big  urban  centers  of  the  North.  Of  course,  the  houses  are  small  and 
they  are  built  en  masse  to  suit  the  needs  of  only  one  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  keeps  builders'  costs  down.  Adequate  houses  or  apartments  go  for 
less  than  $20,000.  From  about  $30,000  up,  housing  becomes  downright  luxurious. 
(Those  figures  are  for  two-bedroom,  two-bathroomi  -units,  the  combination  most  in 
demand.)  Prices  are  rising  fast.  A  few  years  ago  new  retirement  toiits  could 
be  bought  in  Florida  for  under  $10,000, 

■«•  Security  and  maintenance  services.  Many  communities  have  some  combina- 
tion of  guards,  gates,  patrols,  fences  and  alarm  systems  -  or  all  of  them.  Man- 
agement takes  care  of  all,  or  almost  all,  outside  maintenance,  including  lavm 
mowing  and,  in  the  North,  snow  removal.  Freedom  from  maintenance  chores  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  living  in  a  retirement  community.  Some  residents 
talk  as  if  their  whole  existence  before  retirement  had  been  one  long  struggle 
against  a  villainous  lawn. 

Painstaking  personal  investigation  is  essential  in  choosing  a  retirement 
community.  The  kind  of  scandal  associated  with  the  sale  of  raw  land  in  Florida 
swamps  or  Arizona  deserts  has  not  touched  retirement  communities,  but  obviously 
no  one  should  buy  without  seeing  what  he  is  buying.  He  should  at  least  visit  an 
area  and  preferably  live  there  for  a  while  before  settling.  The  sun  in  St. 
Petersburg  may  be  lovely  for  three  weeks  in  March,  but  some  people  get  sick  of 
it  when  they  have  seen  it  3^0  days  a  year,  _ 

Retired  people  often  con^jlain  if  their  housing  is  remote  from  activity 
or  services.  They  may  tiiink  at  first  that  they  want  to  live  in  bucolic  peace, 
but  many  old  people  seem  to  be  happier  close  to  shops,  sidewalks  and  even  traf- 
fic. One  retirement  housing  designer  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  put  in  a  seclud- 
ed inner  courtyard  where  residents  could  sit  -  only  to  find  that  they  preferred 
to  take  chairs  out  onto  a  sidewalk  on  a  busy  street. 

As  they  grow  older,  mariy  people  seem  to  need  more  external  stimuli  to 
stave  off  boredom.  Both  that  need  and  one's  personality  should  figure  in  the 
decision  to  join  a  retirement  community  or  not,  because  "join"  is  the  word  for 
it.  For  the  clubman  and  golfer  and  card  player,  or  someone  who  vrants  lots  of 
friends  and  lots  of  parties,  or  someone  •vxith  no  strong  attachments  to  the  place 
where  he  lives  now,  a  retirement  comraunity  may  be  just  right.  But  for  those  vdio 
don't  have  much  interest  in  keeping  their  property  immaculate,  or  vfao  like  where 
they  live  and  the  friends  and  relatives  around  them  -  a  retirement  community 
could  be  disastrous.  Sociologists  have  long  debated  whether  people  in  retire- 
ment communities  have  discovered  a  new  and  rewarding  way  of  living,  or  whether 
they  have  withdrawn  into  a  special  world  of  frantic  play  that  really  betrays  a 
failure  to  accept  reality.  In  the  meantime,  retirement  conaaunities  are  booming. 

Here  are  four  couples  who  chose  four  different  ways  to  live  in  retire- 

ment: 


RETIRH'IliSIT  COJIMUNITI:  THE  ICCKHAMS 

Sun  City  Center,  Florida,  population  3^200  is  a  prototype  of  the  planned 
retirement  community,  a  utopia  for  the  kind  of  people  who  select  that  style  of 
life.  It  is  a  neat,  new  community  of  houses  and  co-op  apartment  xvith  curving 
streets,  a  shopping  center,  a  motel  and  restaurant,  a  golf  course,  a  recreation 
center,  man-made  lakes  -  and  a  sign  that  says,  "Drive  Slowly,  Grandparents  Play- 
ing." A  University  of  Wisconsin  Survey  of  the  residents  of  Sun  City  Center  made 
in  1970,  when  it  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  concluded;  "They  dwell  in  an  'ideal' 
coirmunity  that  facj.litates  the  full  enjoyiuont  of  life."  A  controlled  atmosphere 
and  planned  community  in^jroves  the  health  and  "life  satisfaction"  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, said  tlie  report.  Of  course,  the  inhabitants  of  Sun  City  are  better  off  and 
better  educated  than  the  average  retired  person,  which  makes  it  easier  to  be 
happier  and  healthier. 

W.  Terry  Wickham,  73 >  and  his  wife  Rebecca  had  planned  for  years  to  retire 
to  the  house  where  he  was  bom  in  Sycamore,  Ohio.  For  21  years  he  was  president 
of  Heidelberg  College  in  nearby  Tiffin.  But  four  or  five  years  before  his  retire- 
ment in  1969  they  decided -to,  leave  tlicMiiidle  V/est  -  "We  had  spent  our  entire 
lives  there  in  the  snovj"  -  and  they  investigated  California,  Arizona  and  Florida. 
A  trip  made  at  the  invitation  of  the  Del  E.  Webb  Corp.,  which  built  Sun  City  Cen-^ 
ter  and  others  like  it  in  California  and  Arizona,  convinced  them.  For  $29,li5l 
they  bought  an  attractive^  fairly  spacious  threerbedroom  house,  with  a  den  and  a 
"lanai,"  or  porch.  They  spent  another  $2,000  on  a  sea  wall,  a  dock  and  land- 
scaping. They  have  a  lot  135  feet  deep  with  an  inanaculate  lawn. 

Says  Vfickham:  "My  chief  recreation  is  lavm  bowling.  I  never  even  saw  it 
before  we  came  here.  We  practice  or  have  eoriipstitions  every  day.  It's  very 
salutary,  but  you  have  to  organize  recreation  or -you  won't  do  it."  Normally  he 
plays  every  day  from  9  a.m.  till  noon,  but  he  is  recovering  from  a  cataract 
operation  that  rules  out  bowling  for  the  momento  His  wife  plays  cards,  rides  an 
adult  tricycle,  swims  and  fishes.  They  have  fished  in  all  but  two  states  of  the 
union,  usually  with  Mrs.  Wickham  handling  a  fly  rod  and  Wickham  rowing. 

Still,  says  Wickham,  "You  can't  change  and  become  a  playboy  when  you  are 
70,"  and  he  does  more  than  play.  He  is  moderator  (chief  executive)  of  the  900- 
meraber  United  Community  Church  in  Sun  City.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Rotary, 
vriiich  he  says  he  couldn't  be  up  North  because  of  his  age.  He  serves  on  the  Sun 
City  entertainment  committee,  which  arranges  for  appearances  of  such  favorites 
as  the  Lawrence  Welk  and  Wayne  King  orchestras.  As  a  college  president  emeritus, 
he  occasionally  acts  as  a  consultant  to  officials  of  his  own  and  other  colleges; 
he  feels  this  work  keeps  him  in  touch  with  young  people.  He  serves  on  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  lake  association,  which  hears  conplaints  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  idJLd  ducks  that  stop  on  the  lake  and  foul  the  lawns  and  alligators 
that  wander  in  from  neighboring  swanros  or  streams.  Sun  Gitians  like  nature  to 
be  well  under  control  and  their  property  to  be  spotless. 

Wickham,  who  rather  resembles  Dwight  Eisenhower,  likes  his  neighbors.  There 
are  two  retired  army  colonels,  a  filling  station  operator  from  the  Washington 
area,  two  maiden  sisters,  a  former  Texaco  executive  from  Chicago,  a  telephone 
coiapany  executive  from  Ohio  and  the  former  operator  of  a  recreation  coijplex  in 
New  York.  "Everybody  here  is  a  fine  person,"  says  Wickham.  "We  all  live  pretty 
much  alike.  We  are  very  homogeneous.  There  are  no  millionaires  here.  They  all 
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take  pride  in  their  property."  Because  of  air  conditioning,  more  retired  people   ^v 
are  spending  all  year  in  Florida  now,  but  the  Wickhams  remain  "snowbirds,"  as 
they  say  in  Florida  -  they  go  North  after  the  snow  is  gone.  They  have  a  summer 
place  at  La  Grange,  Indiana, 

They  paid  cash  for  the  house,  so  the  Wickhams'  monthly  housing  expenses  are 
modest: 

Taxes      $14.0  (approx.) 
Yardman     30 
Utilities    U5  (approx,) 
Total.  ,  ,  Wn^ 

All  the  club  and  recreation  facJJIities  are  covered  by  a  $30  annual  fee  paid 
to  the  Civic  Association,  which  acts  somewhat  like   a  town  council,  With  Social 
Security,  a  pension  of  a  little  below  $10,000  a  year  and  some  investment  incone, 
the  V/ickhams  can  easily  cover  their  expenses,  as  well  as  extravagances  like  an 
annual  cruise. 

According  to  the  1970  survey,  73%   of  the  Sun  City  residents  retired  on  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year,  and  26^  had  more  than  $10,000.  Although  the 
figures  would  be  higher  today,  they  would  still  show  an  upper-middle  ratiier  than 
a  high-income  average.  The  survey  also  showed  that  70^  of  the  residents  came 
from  four  midwcstem  states  -  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  At  the  time, 
the  major  complaint  was  that  Sun  City  was  too  isolated,  too  far  from  services. 
Many  more  services,  including  a  number  of  new  stores,  have  since  come  to  Sun  City. 

C0ND0MINIU14:   THE  ESSMANS 

Artlmr  L,  Essman  and  his  wife  Blanche  keep  a  record  of  their  spending, 
\Ihen  it  gets  too  close  to  their  income,  they  cut  back.  But  since  they  retired  in 
1971  they  have  never  had  to  economize.  Living  in  compact  luxury  in  a  condominium 
near  St.  Petersburg,  they  have  all  tiiey  want  in  I'etirement  without  financial 
strain.  Earlier  this  year,  Essman  paid  $3,600  for  a  good  secondhand  19~foot  boat 
to  taJce  him  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Essman,  66,  was  director  of  signal 
engineering  for  the  Burlington  Northern  Rciilroadj  he  now  keeps  busy  a  few  days  a 
month  as  a  consultant  to  two  con5)anie3  and  a  director  of  a  third. 

The  Essmans  planned  their  retirement  with  care.  They  had  been  coming  to 
Florida  from  Chicago  since  195U>  when,  as  Mrs.  Essman  recalls,  motels  were  more 
likely  to  have  fans  and  fly  swatters  than  air  conditioning.  In  I969  they  wrote 
to  the  chambers  of  coinmerce  of  several  towns  along  the  Gulf  Coast  asking  for  in- 
formation about  condominiums.  Their  search  led  to  the  Bay  Islands  Club,  which 
will  eventually  be  a  $50  million  condominium  conplex  on  two  roan-iaade  islands  in 
Boca  Ciega  Bay,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  Petersburg  Beach.  Two  hundred 
units  out  of  an  eventual  total  of  1  ,800  have  been  occupied  so  far.  The  contract- 
ors had  just  started  pouring  concrete  when  the  Essmans  first  came  by.  The  qual- 
iigr  of  construction,  among  other  things,  in5)ressed  them. 

For  $32,750  the  Essmans  acquired  a  well-equipped  two-bedroom,  two-bathroom 
apartment  with  floor-to-ceiling  windows  that  face  east  across  Hxe  bay.  The  price 
included  $1,500  for  a  covered  carport.  A  block  away  from  their  high  rise  is  the 
neat,  white  Bay  Islands  Yacht  Club,  for  residents  only,  irfiere  there  is  a  slip  for 
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their  boat.  The  $1  million  club  has  tennis  courts,  a  putting  green  and,  in- 
evitably, shuffleboard.  In  tlie  thickly  carpeted  interior  there  are  gyia  rooms, 
suanas,  card  rooms  and  places  to  drink,  dine  and  dance. 

Bay  Islands  has  an  elaborate  security  sj'stem,  irfaich  lirs.   Essman  says 
"means  a  lot  to  us."  An  armed  guard  at  the  gate  screens  and  announces  visitors. 
There  is  not  only  an  intercom  and  buzzer  at  the  main  door,  but  also  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  that  enables  apartment  owners  to  monitor  visitors  in  the  lobby.  Each 
apartiTient  also  has  an  emergency  telephone  line  to  the  guard  post.  It  is  used 
frequently  -  but  almost  always  by  Bay  Islands  salesmen  demonstrating  the  system 
to  prospective  buyers. 

All  this  fun,  luxury  and  protection  comes  at  a  reasonable  price.  Essman 
paid  cash  for  the  apartment,  as  do  about  half  the  people  who  come  to  Bay  Islands, 
so  there  is  no  mortgage.  His  monthly  charges  are: 

Taxes  $  20 

Maintenance  U6 

Yacht  club  dues  2$ 
Slip  charge  for  boat  15 
Utilities  28  (approx.) 

Total $13i4. 

The  Essmans  have  a  fixed  retirement  income  of  about  $1,700  a  month;  con- 
sulting fees  add  about  another  $300  at  the  moment.  Expenses,  says  Essman,  are 
"way  below"  income.  They  believe  the  dollar  goes  further  than  it  did  in  Illinois. 
Eating  out  is  cheaper  and  like  many  retired  people  "Uiey  eat  out  often,  A  good 
dinner  costs  from  $3.^0  to  $2;. 50  per  person  around  St.  Petersburg. 

Essman  says  it  tak^s  a  conformist  really  to  enjoy  a  condominium.  Bay  Is- 
landers are  mostly  clubby,  enclosed  in  a  social,  party-going  world  of  their  mm, 
Essman  says,  however,  that  there  is  no  pressure  to  be  part  of  this  world.  "There 
are  not  many  rules,"  says  Essman,  "but  they  are  basic  rules  that  make  you  a  good 
neighbor."  There  is  a  ban  on  residents  under  15«  Residents  are  permitted  only 
one  dog,  which  must  weigh  less  than  15  pounds,  and  they  must  carry  the  dog  through 
the  building  and  out  to  a  suitable  place  v*iere  it  can  relieve  itself.  (There  was 
a  crisis  of  sorts  recently  when  an  applicant  revealed  he  had  two  dogs  whose  com- 
bined weight  vias  less  than  15  pounds.  The  issue  was  put  to  a  vote  of  the  resi- 
dents and  the  dogs  won.) 

Those  who  like  the"  life  like  it  very  much.  Another  couple  and  one  widow 
from  the  condominium  where  the  Essmans  had  lived  outside  Chicago  laoved  to  Bay 
Islands,  and  a  total  of  30  couples  from  the  Chicago  building  have  moved  to  the 
St,  Petersburg  area. 

HOUSE  IN  A  DEVELOPMENT:  THE  HURRAYS 

"You  cannot  go  on  a  pension  and  live  the  same  kind  of  life  that  you  lived 
before,"  says  J.  Raymond  I&irray,  67,  a  Princeton  graduate  and  a  retired  special 
assistant  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  He  and  his  wife  Martha,  for- 
merly assistant  corporate  secretary  at  Family  Circle  magazine,  would  have  retired 
among  the  rich  on  Central  Park  South  if  their  daydreams  could  have  come  true. 
They  lived  for  years  in  an  apartment  on  East  52nd  Street  near  the  United  Nations 
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and  liked  it  veiy  much.  Their  rent,  however,  was  $14.50  a  ropnth;  a  lot  of  retired 
people  in  Florida  spend  no  more  than  that  on  all  their  living  costs.  So  they 
went  South,  and  they  are  happy  witl^  the  results  -  though  they  would  still  prefer 
to  be  on  Central  Park  South, 

They  could  not  accept  the  idea  of  a  retirement  coxnrnunityo  "V7e  looked  at 
a  leisure  village  and  it  was  a  horror,"  14rs.  Murray  said  recently.  "Deliver  me 
from  a  place  where  you  can't  hear  children,"  added  a  neiglibor,  Marvin  Holman, 
also  retired,  who  had  joined  the  conversation.  "Where  you  just  hear  the  click 
of  shuffleboard,"  MuiTay  ohinied  in,  "Where  the  biggest  excitement  is  to  see 
■where   the  anibulance  is  going  to  stop,"  Holman  went  on. 

They  moved  instead  to  a  development  cal31.ed  the  Gardens  of  Beacon  Square, 
where  there  are  no  age  restrictions.  In  1970,  they  acquired  for  $18,000  a  Medi- 
terranean-style villa  built  around  three  sides  of  a  small  courtyard.  The  house 
has  tTTO  bedrooms,  two  baths,  a  living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  garage  and  a  screen- 
ed porch  overlooking  a  canal.  They  added  $U50  for  a  water  softener  and  immed- 
iately put  in  $2,500  worth  of  plantings  "because  we  like  our  privacy,"  says 
Murray,  Their  70-by-75-foot  lot  is  planted  with  weeping  elm,  silk  oak,  Parkin- 
sonia,  palm  trees  and  a  can^hor  tree.  As  in  most  new  developments  in  the  area, 
power  lines  have  been  put  underground  so  there  is  no  clutter  of  poles  and  wires 
above.  At  the  gates  of  the  Gardens  of  Beacon  Square,  however,  there  is  the 
piled-up  traffic  and  instant  bli^t  of  UeS«  19,  which  goes  to  St.  Petersburg" 30 
miles  to  the  south. 

The  expenses  of  runnitig  the  house  are  about  the  same  as  in  a  retirement 
community,  and  to  fonner  New  Yorkers,  miraculously  low.  The  Hurrays  took  out  a 
ten-year  $10,000  mortgage  on  the  house,  but  even  with  mortgage  payments  their 
monthly  housing  bills  are  raodestj 

Mortgage,  insurance,  taxes  $106 

Electricity  35 

Water  and  sewage  20 

Street  ligliting,  gai'bage    7 

Total  .  c $168 

The  Murrays  figure  their  total  monthly  expenses  run  to  about  $1,000,  which 
their  retirement  income  of  $1 ,500  covers  easily. 

Since  they  don't  live  in  a  retirement  community  with  built-in  recreation 
facilities,  they  have  to  find  their  own.  They  both,  love  golf  and  belong  to  the 
Magnolia  Club,  which  charges  an  annual  fee  of  $300  but  has  no  greens  fees  for 
members.  That  is  far  less  than  golfing  would. cost  them  in  the  North,  They  also 
have  a  social  membership  in  the  more  lavish  Innisbrook  Club,  for  which  they  pay 
$360  a  year.  They  do  not  play  golf  there,  however,  because  the  initiation  fee 
for  a  golf  membership  is  $5,000,  There  is  a  civic  association  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, modest  by  the  standards  of  the  big  retirement  communities,  which  has 
monthly  bingo,  buffets,  a  meeting  hall  and  shuffleboard  courts.  Both  Murrays  do 
volunteer  work  at  a  nearby  hospital  one  night  a  week. 

The  difference  between  a  retirement  ccamiruni"ty  and  the  Gardens  of  Beacon 
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Square  might  be  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  perceive.  Most  of  the  neighbors 
are  retired  people.  In  fact.  New  Port  Richey,  where  the  development  is  located, 
is  booming  with  construction  to  take  care  of  an  infliuc  primarily  of  retired 
people.  The  median  age  of  the  residents  of  New  Port  Richey  is  62.2. 

MOBILE  HOME:  THE  ROPIEQUETS 

In  Florida  "home"  is  often  mobile.  There  were  320,000  mobile  homes  licens- 
ed in  Florida  last  year  and  the  number  is  growing  by  20^  a  year.  Only  California 
has  more.  Retired  people  like  them  because  they  are  easy  to  maintain  and  liie 
cheapest  housing  available.  These  elaborate,  over-grown  descendants  of  vehicles 
that  could  actually  be  towed  by  a  car  are  never  called  "trailers"  by  devotees  of 
this  kind  of  living.  They  are  always  "mobile  homes"  or,  more  familiarly, 
"coaches." 

Tiki  Village  is  about  30  miles  north  of  St.  Petersburg  on  tawdry  U.S.  1^. 
The  minimum  age  at  Tiki  Village  is  ^$,   the  average  62.  It  is  one  of  the  better 
mobile  home  villages;  its  units  cost  an  average  of  $15,000.  Marion  Ropiequet, 
62,  and  his  wife  Rose,  both  of  vihom  were  schoolteachers  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois,  own  the  most  expensive  mobile  home  in  Tiki  Village.  They  went  South 
to  live  last  winter,  accoj:5>anied  by  Mrs.  Ropiequet's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Simmons, 
a  retired  secretary  of  87.  A  daughter,  one  of  their  five  children,  was  already 
living  hearby  at  Dunedin. 

"We  were  sick  and  tired  of  the  weather  up  North,"  says  Mrs.  Ropiequet. 
"I  love  color  and  they  have  it  all  year  here."  Ropiequet  retired  early  because 
he  had  already  earned  the  maximum  pension,  and  after  i|.0  years  teaching  physical 
education  and  coaching  in  junior  high  school,  he  had  had  enough.  "I  didn't  en~ 
joy  it  a  bit  in  the  past  few  years,"  he  says.  "Tou  don't  teach  any  more.  You 
are  just  a  disciplinarian,  if  you  can  get  away  with  it." 

They  weren't  interested  in  apartment  living,  so  they  looked  only  at  houses 
and  mobile  homes.  For  floor  space  and  convenience  there  was  no  corrgparison,  says 
Ropiequet.  The  houses  they  saw  selling  at  $21,000  or  more  could  not  match  the 
mobile  home  they  bought  for  $18,000,  They  got  a  double-width  home  (2U  feet  by 
Sk   feet)  ifith  two  bedrooms,  two  baths,  a  den,  a  living  room,  kitchen,  screened 
porch,  carport,  utility  room  and  some  plantings.  The  price  included  drapes, 
carpeting,  all  the  kitchen  appliances  and  central  air  conditioning  and  heating. 

Although  they  own  the  mobile  home,  the  Ropiequets  rent  the  90-foot-doep  ' 
lot  it  stands  on.  They  pay  $29.95  a  month  for  rent,  lawn  mowing,  garbage  removal, 
water,  sewage  and  street  lighting,  all  provided  by  subsidiaries  of  Lanbanque  Corp,, 
the  developer.  Local  municipalities  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  services,  so  some  builders  provide  their  own.  Lanbanque  only  breaks  even  on 
the  $29.95,  but  it  guarantees  not  to  raise  the  fee  for  two  years.  Its  profit  is 
in  selling  mobile  homes. 

The  Ropiequets  took  out  a  small  mortgage  to  help  pay  for  their  mobile  home. 
Since  mobile  homes  depreciate  faster  than  ordinary  houses,  mortgage  terms  are 
less  favorable.  The  bank  required  2$%   down,  and  the  maximum  term  allowed  was 
ten  years.  There  is  no  property  tax  on  mobile  homes,  though  Florida's  annual 
license  fee  averages  $50.  The  Ropiequets'  monthly  housing  expenses  are: 
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Rent         $  29.95 
Utilities       U0»00  (approx.) 
Mortgage        90«00 
Total $159.95 

With  their  two  pensions  totaling  $1,200  a  month,  the  Ropiequets  have  plenty 
left  over  foi'  dining  out  every  Sunday  and  for  other  relatively  modest  expenses. 
They  have  started  to  bank  part  of  the  pensions. 

After  five  months  at  Tiki  Village  they  have  friends  -  people  to  stop  and 
talk  to  on  the  iitreet  -  but  no  bosom  pals.  Like  many  people  at  the  beginning  of 
retirement,  they  have  been  loafing  and  adding  a  little  to  the  standard  shrubbery 
in  the  yard,  "She  picks  and  I  plant,"  says  Ropiequet.  They  are  very  impressed 
v/ith  the  $500,000  Tahitian  Club  that  the  village  shares  with  two  other  Lanbanque 
coraraanities .  For  the  first  year,  membership  is  free.  Then  it  costs  $50  a  year. 
It  has  two  swimming  pools,  a  tennis  court,  basketball  court,  22  shuffleboard 
courts,  a  gym  (with  an  emergency  call  microphone  and  a  handy  bottle  of  oxygen), 
a  pool  room,  a  dining  and  meeting  area  and  a  Hammond  organ. 

They  like  Tiki  Village.  Old  Mrs.  Simmons  does  too,  but  she  adds,  "Its 
pretty  quiet.  I  like  a  little  noise." 

NOTE:  Also  see  Section  on  "Housing  for  Retired"  in  main  Prograiti, 

Retirement  Sites  mentioned  in  this  article  does  not  constitute  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Florida,  but  appesirs  for  informa- 
tion purposes  only. 


ft 
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TYPICAL  DESCRIPTIVE  EXCERPT  OF  A  FLORIDA  RETIRH-IiiKT  COMMUNITY 
(Conmercial  Name  of  Coramuioity  Deleted) 


7.  B. 


C-OLF  -  Our  beauti-Oul  l9-holo  chaji5)ionship  course  .  ,  .  be  sure  to  check 
with  the  pro  shop  before  sciieduling  your  game.  Carts  are  available  at  the  pro 
shop.  The  game  is  so  popular,  we're  now  building  a  second  l8-hole  course  to 
keep  everj'-one  happy, 

S'/JnunirG  -  Jurup  in  at  the  pool  anytime,  it's  heated  for  year  round  com- 
fort. To  mingle  vrrth  oui*  permanent  "Re-ad«renturers"  just  call  the  desk  for 
arrangements  to  swim  at  Toimhall, 

SHUFFLE  BOARD  -  Inn  guest  coui'ts  located  between  the  Villas  ...  larger 
courts  at  To>/nhall,  again  call  tlie  desk  for  arrangements. 

BOATING  -  Just  around  the  comer  in  Swan  Lalce,  rental  service  is  available 
for  paddle  boats,  and  the  "Sportyak"  for  sailing  or  ro^dXig  ...  just  call  the 
desk. 

FlSimJa  "  Bream,  catfish  and  bass  abound  in  Swan  Lake,  which  has  a  fishing 
dock.  Use  your  own  tackle,  or  rent  ourse  Xou  may  want  to  use  one  of  the  boats 
mentioned  above. 

CYCLING  -  A  special  favorite  of  residents,  our  rental  facility  has  adult 
3-wheelers',  regular  men's  and  ladies',  as  well  as  the  bicycle  built  for  two I 

lAM   BO'tVLING  -  Don't  miss  watching  this  fascinating  game  .  .  •  You'll  be 
sure  to  want  to  tiy  your  "hand"  and  we'll  be  happy  to  arrange  it  for  you. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  —Too  numerous  to  mention,  so  we're  attaching  the  current 
Center  Activities  and  facilities  bulletin  ...  if  you  find  your  hobby  among 
these,  let  us  know  so  we  can  help  with  introductions. 

If  you  find  time,  and  wish  to  visit  near-by  local  attractions,  check  with 
us.  For  your  convenience,  vre  keep  tickets  right  here  for  Disney  World,  Eusch 
Gardens  and  Cypress  Gardens,  We  can  also  arrange  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and 
should  you  have  a  good  "catch"  we'll  even  have  cur  Chef  prepare  the  f eastl ! 

A  few  helpful  hints  to  make  your  stay  more  pleasant. 

Please  wear  your  "Visitor  Pass"  while  touriang  the  community,  it  will  iden- 
tiiy  you  to  our  residents  and  they'll  aid  greatly  in  acquainting  you  vri.th  our 
community.  Take  a  few  minutes  to  brov:se  through  our  telephone  directory.  Our 
residents  list  their  home-toims  and  work  siffiliation  at  retirement  .  •  •  and 
don't  be  too  surprised  if  you  find  someone  from  your  hometown  and  don't  hesitate 
to  give  them  a  call,  they'll  be  happy  to  hear  from  you.  No  one  is  a  stranger  at 
our  City  Center, 

Included  in  the  directory  are  maps  of  the  city,  local  area  and  Tampa,  Our 
merchants  are  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  and  will  give  you  prompt,  courteous 
service , 

If  your  Sales  Counselor  fails  to  contact  you  as  sclieduled,  please  let  us 
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know  as  he  also  has  important  infonnation  that  he  alone  can  make  available  to  you 
and  that  you  will  want  to  know. 

ROOM  SERVICE  -  Limited  room  service  is  available  for  food  and  beverage. 
Just  ask  for  "Room  Service," 

lAUITORY  -  2U~hour  laundry  and  diy  cleaning  service  is  available  at  the 
Shopping  Center,  Articles  left  before  10:30  a.m.  will  be  returned  the  next  day, 

MAIL  -  The  post  office  is  conveniently  located  near  the  laundry  and  drug 
store,  cinema,  food  market  and  the  variety  store  is  nearby. 

Again  from  the  Inn  staff,  we  hope  your  stay  with  us  is  a  pleasant  one. 
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THIS  IS  A  TYPICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  A  HOME  DBSCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLET  OF  A  RETIRMENT  COKMUNITI 
(Coraniercial  Name  Deleted) 


7.  B.  (Continued) 


a  life  enriched, 
a  future  promised, 

A  full,  rich  life  in  a  growing,  progressive  community.  That's 
what  families  in  „„_____,__„_________  enjoy,  and  what  over  10,^00 

year-round  residents  are  enjoying  today.  The  touchstone  for  all 
this  is  a  hone  in  this  corairainitj''.  A  home  imiquely  yours,  from 
entrajnceway  to  kitchen  door.  We  have  over  fifty  model  home 
designs  to  offer  you  here.  In  architectural  styles  ranging  from 
timeless  traditional  to  sensational  Spanish.  And  each  one  can  be 
customized  with  the  extra  touches  that  make  your  home  a  reflection 
of  your  own  personality. 

Imported  doorknobs,  a  specially-designed  swimming  pool,  a  classic 
Florida  room.  All  these  things  are  easily  available  for  your  home 
in . 

Our  apartments  vary  widely  in  style,  too.  There  are  11  different 
designs,  located  in  nearly  as  many  beautiful  settings. 

Select  a  home  on  a  lake  or  golf  course. 

You  may  prefer  the  con^sact  convenience  of  a  one-bedrooin/one  bath 
garden-style  apartment,  or  the  roominess  of  a  two-bedroom/two- 
bath  family-sized  residence.  Or  something  in  between. 

Whatever  your  preference,  you'll  be  satisfied  at • 

And,  like  our  conventional  homes,  our  apartments  can  be  outfitted 
to  suit  your  individual  needs  and  desires.  All  the  components  are 

right  at  hand  in  ^^ .  There's  a  home  for  you  in  this 

community.  And  it  can  be  the  basis  for  a  beautiful  new  life. 
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EXCERPT  OF  A  TTPICAL  SCHEDULE  OF  ACTIVITIES  AT  RETIREMMT  COMUNITT 
7.   C. 

MONDAYS 

Every  Monday 

9:00  a.m.  Art  Workshop  -  all  day  (Art  Room) 

9:00  a.m.  Art  Appreciation  (Ladies'  Card  Room) 

9:00  a.m.  Ceramics  Class  (Ceramics  Room) 

9:30  a.m.  Beginners  Spanish  (Annex) 

9:30  a.m.  Home  0>Jners  Association  Office  -  Open  until  11:30  a.m.   (Annex) 

10:00  a.m.  Contract  Bridge  (Men's  Card  Room) 

10:00  a.m.  Triimnastics  -  Until  10:30  a.m,  October  thru  May  (Poolside) 

10:li5  a.m.  Intermediate  I  Spanish  (Annex) 

1:00  p.m.  Needlecrafters  (CraTt  Rochu) 


Etc,   to  8:00  p,m. 


TUESDAYS 


Every  Tuesday 

8:30  a.m.  Library  (Open  xintil  12:30  p.m.) 

9:00  a.m.  Art  Class  (Art  Room) 

9:00  a.m.  Ceramics  Class  (Ceramics  Room) 

9:30  a.m.  Intermediate  II  Spanish  (Annex) 

10:00  a.m.  Weavers  Workshop  (Craft  Rocan) 

10:00  a.m.  Ceramics  Class  (Ceramics  Room) 

10: U5  a.m.  Living  Language  Spanish  (Annex) 

12:00  noon  Men's  Bridge  (Men's  Card  Room) 

12:15  p.m.  Kiwanis  (At  Inn) 

12:15  p.m.  Rotary  (At  Inn) 

1:00  p.m.  Ladies  Bridge  (Town  Hall) 
Etc,  to  8:00  p.m. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Every  Wednesday 

9:00  a.m.    Art  Class  (Art  Room) 

9:00  a.m.    Ceramics  (Ceramics  Room) 

9:30  a.m.    Shuffleboard  Instruction  (Men's  Card  Room) 

9:30  a.m.    Home  Owners  Association  Office  -  Open  vintil  11:30  a.m.  (Annex) 
10:00  a.m.    Shell crafters  (Craft  Room) 
10:00  a.m.    Ceramics  (Ceramics  Room) 
12:30  p,m.    Duplicate  Bridge  (Town  Hall) 
Etc,  to  7530  p,m» 

THURSDAYS 

Every  Thiirsday 

8:30  a.m.  lien's  Golf 

8:30  a.m.  Library  (Open  until  12:30  p,m.) 

9:00  a.m,  Watercolor  Class  (Art  Room) 

9:30  a.m.  Women's  Chorus  -  Sept.  thru  May  (To^m  Hall) 

3:15  p.m.  Coed  Volley  Ball  (Volley  Ball  Court) 

6:U5  p.rn.    (Except  lith  Thursday)  Dance  Instruction  (Annex)  -  Round  Dance 

Etc.  to  8:15  p«ra9 
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7.  C.  (Continued) 


FRIDAYS 


Every  Friday 

5:30  a.m.  Ladies  Golf 

9:00  a.m.  Art  Class  (Art  Room) 

9:30  a.m.  Intermediate  &  Advanced  Bridge  Instruction  (Men's  Card  Room) 

9:30  a.m.  Home  Ovners  Association  Office  -  Open  \intil  11:30  a.m.  (Annex) 

12:00  noon  Men's  Bridge  Game  (Men's  Card  Room) 

1:00  p.m.  Library  -  (Open  until  $:00  p,m,) 

1:00  p.m.  Defensive  Driving  Class  -  October  thru  May  (Annex) 

Etc.  to  8:00  p,m. 

SATURDAYS 

Every  Saturday 

9:30  a.ra.    Intermediate  III  Spanish  (Annex) 
11:00  a.m.    Advanced  Spanish  (Annex) 
12:30  p.m.    Duplicate  Bridge  (Town  Hall) 

1:00  p.ra.    Square  Dance  Practice  (Annex)  (6:00  p,m»  also  vhen.  available) 
Etc.  to  8:00  pjn. 
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GUARANTEE:   "DEVELORIENT  CORPORATION"  UNCWNDITIONALLY  GUARANTEES...* 

7.  D. 

1 •  Guaranteed  P^^'c^^se^Price.  Your  purchase  price,  rate  of  interest,  and 
montlily  terms  are  guaranteed,  and  will  never  be  sub;ject  to  change. 

2.  No  Hidden  Closin^^_Co3ts.  You  will  not  pay  any  additional  charges  for  the 
preparation  of  your  deed^  nor  for  state  or  federal  documeataiy  stai^js  on 
tiie  deed,  nor  for  the  Title  Bisurance  Poliqr. 

3.  Real  Estate  Taxes  on  yonr  homesite  will  be  paid  by  "Development  Corpora- 
tion" for  the  first  tiires  T'eara  of  your  contract,  or  until  your  contract 
is  recorded^  or  until  jc<  las  been  deeded  to  you,  whichever 
first  occ'.irso 

^*  Properly  Snginr:  ,  provd.ded  for  your  homesite  through 

careful  engi 

\  ■ 

^*    12jL22£i:  •  residential  homesite  contains  less 

than  th-i?  -.j .  '  ^.:_.  _ 

^*  A  Plat  i'lap  ■•  jji.  :. .    ._ ,.  — :.  _  .ou;,  detail.iag  the  precise  location  of  your 
homesite, 

7.  Streets  Ad.jojjiinp;  Your  Property  will  be  paved.  You  wiH  not  be  required 
to  pay  any  extra  assessments  for  tliese  in5)rovements. 

8.  Transfer  Privilege «  You  have  the  privilege  of  transferring  your  homesite 
location  to  available  property  of  equal  or  higher  price  in  any  "Develop- 
ment" community,  as  provided  in  your  Acceptance  and  Guarantee. 

9»  Warranty  Dee  J   -  --  -  --       ~  'j£l  will  be  furnished  without  addition- 
al cost  tc  ■-  'vmentsc  Prepayments  or  payment  in  full 
can  be  made  vz-:.  ■  hhereby  eliminating  interest  ex- 
pense, in  accord:  ,^  Acceptance  and  Guarantee. 

10,  "Development  bullda  what  it  prcxnises,  so  invest  with  confidence 

in  the  new  Fioi^.d£i.,  \i^,.y  not  do  it  now.. 

*Sample  guarantee  of  a  large  development  corporation  (name  deleted). 

NOTE:  It  would  be  sound  practice  for  anyone  contemplating  such  a  purchase  to 
deteiKiine  ^daat  similar  guarantees  are  offered  by  the  developer  or 
builder* 
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TYPICAL  MOBILE  HOME  PRICES  AND  ACCESSORIES 
as  of  Septeoober  1973 


7.  E. 

Mobile  Home  Packaf^e  Includes; 

Standard  HomesitQ  (U>000  sq.  ft.) 

Carport 

Driveway 

Steps  to  all  entrances 

Hurricane  Straps 

Sodding 

Landscaping 

Optional  Items  Include; 
Entrance  Porch 
Screened  Porch 
Patio 


Furniture  Package 

Kitchen  Appliances 

Central  Gas  Heat 

Air  Conditioning 

Planter 

Skirting 

Installation  &  Utility  Hook-Up 


Storage  area 
Sidewalk 


MODELS 


PRICE 


Valentine 

12 

X  50' 

1  Bedroom, 

1  Bath 

$13,2liO.OO 

Gala 

12 

X  60' 

2  Bedroom, 

1  Bath 

$l6,1ii5.00 

Jubilee  II 

12 

X  60' 

2  Bedroom, 

1  Bath 

$1 9,1 1;5. 00 

Pageant  II 

12 

X  60' 

2  Bedroom, 

1  Bath 

$20,2ii5.00 

Fiesta 

12 

X  60' 

2  Bedroom^ 

1-.3A  Bath 

$19,U';5.00 

Fiesta  II 

12 

X  65' 

2  Bedroom, 

1  -3 A  Bath 

$17,iUi5.00 

Carousel  II 

2U 

X  W 

2  Bedroom, 

1 -3/U  Bath 

$20,5U5.oo 

Celebrity 

2k 

X  60' 

3  Bedroom, 

1-3A  Bath 

$23,5i;5.00 

Fantasy 

2U 

X  52' 

3  Bedrocaa, 

1-3A  Bath 

$27,9U5.00 

Monthly  maintenance  fee  of  $14.0,00  includes  lavai  mowing  and  use  of  the 
recreational  facilities. 


All  this,  and  don't  forget  « 


YOU  OWN  THE  lANDl 
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TYPICAL  PRICE  LIST  IN  FLORIDA  DEVELOPMENT 
Home  Price  List  -  Effective  June  1,  1973 


7.  F. 

$25,950.00 
$20,700.00 
$21,700.00 
$l8,li50.00 
$23,U50.00 
$32,950.00 
$29,I;50.00 
$U9,950.00 
$21,950.00 
$20,1450.00 
$20,200.00 
$35,200.00 
$29,700.00 
$22,950.00 
$3U,700.00 
$21,li50.00 

$25,U5o.oo 

$27,700,00 

$2U, 200.00 

$25,700.00 

$27,700,00 

$32,200.00 

$23,700.00 

$22,700.00 

$21,200.00 

$20,250.00 

$20,700.00 

$31,950.00  ■ 

$20,950.00 

$23,950.00 

$36,200,00 

$32,950.00 

$29,950.00 

$31,950.00 

$21 ,U50.00 

$32,h50.00 

$29,200.00 

$19,950.00 

$2U, 700.00 

$31,200.00 

ALL  PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CPIANGE  T./ITH0UT  NOTICE 

NOTE:     If  you  would  be  interested  in  building  your  o\m  home,  write  to  the 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govemnent  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20U02  and  ask  for  free  price  lists  on  booklets  about  construction, 
maintenance  and  community  development,  #PL  72.     Some  of  these  listed  were: 
Roofing  Farm  Buildings  «fAl  .9»2170/3  at  25^;  or  Basements  #A1 .77:115/2,  lOji; 
or  Wood:  Colors  and  Kinds  #A1 .76:101,  750 j  or  Fireplaces  and  Chimneys  #A1 . 
9:1889/5,  20j»,  etc. 
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Allamanda 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

Blal-ce 

2  bedroom/1  batii 

Blake 

3  bedroom/1  bath 

Bonnard 

2  bedroom/I  bath 

Bougainvillea 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Burchfield 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Carissa 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Colvillea 

k  bedroom/2ig  bath 

Cortez 

2  bedroora/1  bath 

Curtis 

2  bedroorn/1  bath 

Da  Vinci 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Dickenson 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Durand 

2  bedroora/2  bath 

El  Greco 

2  bedroom/I  ij  bath 

Fullerton 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

Fraser 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Gardenia 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

Ginger 

2  bedroom,/2  bath 

Glanncn 

3  bedroom/1  bath 

Hals  "A" 

2  bedrocw-/2  hath 

Hals  "C" 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

Hibiscus 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

Homer 

2  bedroom/  1  bath 

Hunt 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

Ixora 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Jasmine  "A" 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Jasmine  "B" 

2  bedjTOom/l  bath 

La  Hoya 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Lawson 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Oleander 

2  bedroom/1  i^  bath 

Orchid 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Poinciana 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Raphael 

3  bedroom/2  bath 

Redon 

I|.  bedroom/2  bath 

Reynolds 

2  bedroom/1  bath 

Romney 

3  bedrooic/2  bath 

Stuart 

3  bedrocm/2  bath 

Van  Gogh 

3  bedroora/1  bath 

Watson 

2  bedroora/2  bath 

liJhistler 

2  bedroom/2  bath 

7 .  C-  • 

for:?  C:1\?J-.0TT3 

this  retirement-  oc:£r.u;-;ity^  located  I;.?  r.iiles  frc:n  Sarasot-ii  to  the  north,  a-nd 
2li  r^es  to  Ft.  l^ers  or.  the  couth^  iG  a  ocrQ:.:csi±tj  r^splete  '.■rL-'ih  soft  s^nd  beaches j 
recreation  centers,  a  fishirig  pier^  yacht  cl-ob,  two  chaiinionship  golf  co^jirEes, 
and  cc'LUitr;.'  clubc*     7or  "ii^e  conv£i"..i£nce  of  t}:ic  residents ;..  it  also  has  shopping 
centers^  schools^  a  hospital,,  houses  cf  worship^  police  and  fire  protection,  and 
it  clainis  an  average  year-rci^nd  te:.pcrature  of  ?5  degrees. 

One  cannot  describe  Port  Chcrlctte  wittiout  at  least  ncntioning  in  passing 
'•Port  Charlotte  U,"     This  adolt  education  center  is  probably  the  finest  of  its 
type  in  this  state  and  its  fall  senester  began  October  1   v/ith  1$$  classes  and  an 
eni^olLv-ent  cf  more  than  2,700  stvLdents.     It  offers  classes  and  co'orses  in  alr.cst 
any  conceivable  subject  frcT;  yoga  lessens  to  -the  literature  of  tl:e  Civil  V/ar. 

The  horaes^  -.vhich  rar.ge  in  price  frcr.i  approxLTiately  $26;,000  to  $i;5,C00  would, 
of  course,   require  personal  inspection,  but  all  are  on  paved  streets,  have  con- 
crete side'.valks,  public  v:ater,  and  a  sanitary  sewer  systen. 


xhis  corffliTunity  v/as  pla:ined  by  the  nationally  v:ell-lcao-im  architecttiral  firm 
of  Gee  &.  Jenson  and  is  located  in  Lee  County  ^ust  15  i^iilss  frora  the  city  of 
Ft,  I'lyers'   airport.     It  boasts  11;  churcheS;;  *i   synagogue j,  and  a  population  of 
over  "i  1,000,  apparently  all  pleased  residents.     ThAs  active  coinrf;'>Uiity  has  dozens 
and  dozens  of  social  clubs  and  organisations.     It  has  its  ovn  '.-.'eeirly  ne^'.^paper, 
its  ci\n.  utility  ccr.ipany,  and  167  private  business  es'cabli3hr.ients»     Its  president 
is  I-h-,  Harrjr  0.  Povell,   Jr.,   and  is  iriost  proud  of  a  weekly  telex-ision  broadcast 
einanauing  froni  xiis  precTin-ses. 

In  addition,  for  leisure  it -has  a  '.■reZJ.-equipped  resort  rr.otel,  t'/o  cha^'Tp  ion- 
ship  golf  courses,  t".;o  sT'/iming  pools,   sparkling,  unpolluted  lalces  teer.ed  with 
fish,  and  an  outstanding  nightolub-restaurant  called  "The  Hatador  P.ocir;," 

Its  first  hone  vras  built  in  Septer.ber  of  IJ^P  2nd  it  no^v  has  ever  i;,000 
■units.     Upon  enteririg  this  corrjaunlti'',  one  can  irriTied3.ately  vieu  the  fanous  "chanr.- 
ed  circle''  of  r.odal  hones,  whichj   according  to  the  latest  figures,  is  visited  by 
6,000  people  each  vreek'.     Eere  tcie  horaes,  including  resales;>   can  be  purchased  for 
as  little  as  01 2,000  and  continuing  up  well  into  the  $60,000' s  and  070^000' s, 
thus  giving  a  broad  range  for  a  potential  retiree.     All  would  be  entitled  to  raaice 
use  of  'ilie  rr.2n2''-faceted  facilities. 


Sun  City  Center,  located  almost  ricway  betv;een  Sarasota  axid  Tanpa  on 
Florida's  v:est  coast,  '.-.'as  selected  by  Senior  Citizen  1-Iagaaine  as  the  1973-19714 
retire:r.cnt  ccnraunity  of  the  year. 

Thn.s  retireraent  corr.-.aiity  was  originally  foxinded  by  the  Del  VJebb  Corpora- 
tion, "the  far.ed  Arisona  development  corporation.     It  "i/as  later  tai:en  over  by  the 
V7-G-  L'evelopr.ent  Corporation  led  by  Jim  VJalter  and  Gerald  Gouldo 

Sun  Ci-iy  Center  has  a  cc.-i:plete  shopping  center,  rr.edical  facilities,  and  a 
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first-class  resort  motel  called  the  King's  Inn,  It  is  also  proud  of  its  l8-hole 
championship  golf  course  and  its  individualistic  type  of  ha-ne  design.  It  has 
over  1;0  different  plans  to  choose  from,  probably  more  varied  than  any  other  in 
the  state.  Its  $1,000,000  recreational  center  is  also  the  focal  point  of  over 
80  clubs  and  organizations.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Sun  City  is  its 
on-the-preraises  2ii~hoiir  emergency  anibulance  service  and  its  exceptionally  well- 
kept,  immacvaately  groomed  foilage  and  lawns.  Sun  City  waa  also  written  up  in 
the  July  8,  1972  issue  of  Business  Week  Magazine. 

Sun  City,  which  is  just  a  short  five  miles  from  the  tonmto  groirioag  capital 
of  Rusldji,  provides  also  scenic,  aquatic  beaches  with  its  five  crystal  clear 
lakes  for  outstanding  fishing  and  boating  pleasures. 

Unlike  many  other  ccmrrnonities  that  house  the  elderly.  Sun  City  was  planned 
and  developed  for  retirees  only  and  one  mist  be  over  $0  years  old  to  be  a  resi- 
dent. 

Tffi:  GARDENS  OF  GULF  COVE 

This  community,  a  produce  of  the  General  Development  Corporation,  is  lo- 
cated just  seven  miles  from  Englexrood  Beach  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
prestige  community  of  immediate  occupancy  homes  at  a  very  high  level  of  quality 
living. 

It  features  conplete  recreational  benefits  including  a  heated  swimming 
pool,  three  lighted  tennis  courts,  six  shuffleboard  courts,  recreation  pavilions, 
picnic  areas  and  country  club. 

All  homes  are  constructed  on  home  sites  that  are  a  miniroxBU  of  7,500  square 
feet  and  the  average  home  site  is  on  a  spacious  80  x  126  foot  lot  including  side- 
walks, underground  utilities,  city  water,  and  sanitary  sewers.  The  canmunity 
features  a  "country  store"  and  sejrvice  centers  and  abxmdant  paridng  in  generously 
landscaped  areas.  The  ccaraminity  also  has  four  laices  for  sailing  and  svrijnming  and 
not  one,  but  two,  championship,  16-hole  golf  courses,  a  bowlorama,  yacht  clxib, 
and  beach-front  park  and  fishing  pier* 

Its  motto,  "resort  living  for  a  lifetime"  would  best  depict  this  luxurious 
living.  All  the  homes  are  maintained  at  a  very  high  level  of  quality  and  are 
not  intended  for  the  average  retiree. 


•M-  Mention  of  these  comraunities  in  this  Pre-retirement  Pi-ogram  does  not  constitute 
recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Florida* 
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.  Iu\'C'.;  YCUR  STATE 
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FLCxIZL^  FACTS 


area  -  51;>i'"' 


Populaticn  19>0  federal  ccr.sus  -  2^,771  ;,3C5 
E£~i!:  a:~crig  st-ates  in  '.  9j>0  pop-olaoicn  -  20"ch 
Peculation  ^9^0  fedsral  census  -  Ib^^l^^^O 

[Of:: 


i.l.wi-;ii',     »X.iOi-;:      OL>ci.vCi> 


.  w%::i-u*t^ 


oi"  1960  pcr/alaticn  over  195^  -  ?B,7  per  cent 


Populatic:::  'i97C  federal  census  -  6.7S9jcl;-3 

Increase  of  1970  population  ever  IJ^O  -  37«'i   ps-"  oen« 

Rar-x-:  among  st-ates  in  1970  i^opiilation  -  9th 

S3tii".".at2d  population  JuHy  1  j,   1971   -  7^025^000 

Lsng-bh  north  and  sou'th  (St.  Mar^r^  pd.ver  to  Key  V7est)  ~  t4ii.7  rd-les 

Ividth  east  and  ■/est  (Atlantic  Ocean  to  Perdido  River)   -  36I  iriles 

Higliest  l-aio-:-o  natural  point  -  hill  of  jkS  feet  near  LaI-:ewood  in  ncr-i-.--east 

i"iaj:."oon  wcun'iiiy 
^jeG^|^rapAi-i.c  Co*iu<^r  ••   « —  im__i.eo  T't^Su  Ox  n^r;/**!  o^  i;yroOiAS^.i-^xc  -l*^  ^-.^-rus  c/C«^*i,'^' 
Nunbsr  of  coui-.ties  -  57 
I'lumbsr  of  cc^rrronitiee  iii  1970  -  387  ir.corporated  as  cities^  tc:;r.ii;f  or  vi2.l3.ges; 

166  unincorporated  places  of  1^,000  irl-i-abitants  or  luore 
First  colonisation  -  Pensacoia  Bav_,  by  Spaniards^  1559.     Settle-T.ent.  abandoned 

after  two  years. 
Oldest  per:."~anent  settleir.ent  -  St.  Augustine,,  ':jy  SpaixLards  in  l^'Oi*  (also  oldest 

-  "%     ■'T^^  -1  -1-  -^  -^     o  ^  ^  --  -^  -.  "^ 

Acquired  b^^"  United  States  •-  fron  Spaing,  by  treaty  in  I82I 

Adirdtted  to  Union  as  Staue  -  March  3^   l3li.5 

Ranic  a:Tiong  states  of  adrriissicn' -  27th 

Stjatis  i'iO"C/'C>o  —  jji  God  '.Je  Trusij 

State  ICicLmarTie  -  The  Sunshine  State 

State  Bird  -  KocI-:in-bird 

S-iata  Flower  -  0ran-;e  Blcssc.-;: 

State  Song  —  Old  Folks  at  Kens 

State  Day  -  April  2 

State  Beverage  -  Oranire  J-uice 


CLIMATE  AND  WATER 

8.  C. 

Climate 

Climate  is  the  key  to  health  and  longevity  in  FloricLa.  In  one  way 
or  another,  climate  is  responaible  for  every  phase  of  the  Florida  scene. 
For  men  and  women  past  middle  age,  the  best  climate  is  one  which  is  warm 
throughout  tlie  year  and  which  offers  steady,  stable  weather.  Temperature 
extremes  should  be  aVQided.  Rapid  and  wide  variations  in  teiiperature  and 
air  pressure  can  place  an  undue  strain  on  older  hearts  and  organs. 
(Over  $0  percent  of-  all  deaths  in  the  U,  S,  occur  during  winter  months.) 


Water  On  Three  Sides 

Florida  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water  and  no  part  of  the 
state  is  more  than  70  miles  from  salt  water  or  more  than  3U5  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  accounts  for  the  refreshing  breezes  that  benefit  the 
whole  state.  This  circulation  of  fresh  sea  air  together  with  ample  sun- 
shine iii5)arts  a  pleasant,  year-round  moderate  climate. 


NOTE:  For  information  on  Florida's  regulations  on  boating,  write  for 

pan^ihlet  "Facts  For  Florida  Boat  Owners"  -  Florida  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Maidne  Resoui^es,  Larson  Building, 
Tallahassee,  Florida  3230U. 
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SUNSHINE 


8.  D. 


The  percontage  of  sunshine  in  Florida  is  high  and  the  state  receives 
more  winter  sunshine  than  any  other  in  the  entire  eastern  U.  S.  All  Florida 
has  a  moderate  climate. 

Florida's  temperature  variations  between  coastal  and  inland  areas  and 
between  her  east  and  west  coast  are  insignificant.  A  ccniparison  of  average 
monthly  ten^^eratures  over  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  in  the  different 
major  divisions  of  the  State  for  January  and  Jiily  appears  below: 

North-  North-  North  South  South-  Lower  Florida 

west  em  Central  Central  west  East   Keys 

Divi-  Divi-  Divi-  Divi-  Ever-  Coast 

sion  sion  sion  sion  glades 


January 
Temp. 
Precip I 


53.9 
3.79 


57.0 
2.53 


60.5 

2.10 


62.U 
2.09 


6U.7 
1.63 


66.9 
2.16 


70.2 
1.71 


July 
Temp. 
Precip, 


81.1 
7.96 


81  .)4 
7.62 


81.6 
8.16 


81.6 
8.1]; 


81.7 
8.18 


81.5 
6.65 


83.5 
U.5U 


Florida's  mild  climate  fosters  relaxed  and  healthful  outdoor  living. 
It  tends  to  relieve  tensions  and  it  lessens  tiie  severity  of  majoy  ailments 
common  after  middle  age. 
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RECREA.1T0K  SITES 

The  Big  Bend 

Adiflerent  Florida  awaits  you  here:  rolling  hills,  antebellum  mansions, 
deep  forests  and  a  wild  seaslaore.  Tallahassee^  Florida's  capital  city,  bursts 
into  color  each  spring  as  dog^,TOods  an.d  azaleas  bloom.  Rivers  and  lakes  offer 
sc-e  Ox  the  world's  finest  froah  '.Jat-sr  fisio-Xig.  The  half -million  acres  of 
Apalachicola  National  Forest  and  mimerotts  state  parks  provide  plenty  of  cainp- 
sites,  picnic  areas  and  public  be;. 

Florida's  Crovm 

Walk  in  the  footsteps  of  bhe  Conquistadors  and  explore  remnants  of  that 
colorful  past.  From  the  pioturesqae  fishing  fleets  of  Femandina  Beach  to  the  . 
bustling  metropolis  of  Oacksonville,.  to  atioient  St.  Augustine,  Florida's  Crovm 
offers  a  variety  of  fun.  The  famous  Sxrwartnee  River  and  the  majestic  St.  Johns 
flow  through  the  area.  Modem  express'-'^  -j^d  scenic  waterways  lead  to  comfort- 
able accommodations  that  fit  any  fainil 

The  Glades 

The  mighty  Everglades,  that  fabled  "River  of  Grass,"  flovrs  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee south  to  the  sea.  Near  the  big  lalce,  winter  vegetables,  herds  of  cattle 
and  miles  of  sugar  cane  floiirish.  In  the  Glades  proper,  live  alligators  and  over 
230  species  of  birds,  including  tb.e  rar-e  roseate  spoonbill.  Cross  the  Everglades 
on  the  Tamiami  Trail  or  Alligator  Alley,  Sarniiiole  Indians  will  take  you  on  an 
airboat  tour  and  Seniinole  souvenirs  are  plentiful* 

Highlands 

Lakes  dot  gently  rolling  hills  covered  >ri.th  citrus  groves  and  they  accent 
prairies  where  Florida's  big  cattle  indust.cy  is  located^  Thrill  to  rodeos  or 
catch  a  kettle  of  bass  or  bream->  The  many  attractions  are  family-oriented. 
Throughout  the  year  special  events  excite,  amuse  and  inspire  -Uiousands  of 
spectators,  Accoianodations  are  plentifuj,  throughout  the  area  and,  as  anywhere 
in  Florida,  you're  never  more  +haxx  60  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Islands  Coast 

These  beaches  are  among  the  fijiest  in  the  world  for  collecting  seashells. 
For  livelier  action^  try  hooking  a  tarpon  or  a  wily  snook.  Wildlife  boat  tours 
penetrate  the  mangrove  labyrinth  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  to  rookeries  of 
exotic  birds.  The  Island  Coast  is  a  blend  of  modem,  pleasant  resort  cities  and 
true  get-away-from-it-all  wilderness  experiences.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  t^he  sun  and  sand* 

The  Florida  Keys 

This  is  "a  land  that's  mostly  water  and  an  earth  that's  mostly  sky"  as  the 
Keys  curve  south  and  west  fx-om  the  Florida  mainland  for  more  than  100  miles. 
Drive  along  U.S.  1,  the  island-hopping  Overseas  Highway,  and  marvel  at  the  ever- 
changing  seascape  of  turquoise  waters  and  emerald  islands.  Fishing  is  superb, 
swimming  delightful.  In  picturesque  Key  Westn  southernmost  city  of  the  continent, 
savor  the  romance  of  a  by-gone  era. 
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Lake  Country 

.i'ithui  Lake  Country  are  nisjiy  of  Florida's  30,000  named  lakes  -  all  chock-   ( 
full  of  bass  and  panfish.  This  i;;  beautiful  rolling  land,  neatly  planted  in 
citrus  groves  and  sprinltled  with  gushing  springs  of  crystal  water.  See  the  lush 
thoroughbred  horse  farms  and  exj^lore  Oeala  National  Forest.  Drive  along  Inter- 
state 75  or  rido  a  jet  into  Orlando'?  airports.  The  people  are  friendly  for  the 
latchkey  is  always  out  in  Lake  ':  '..  ■ 

Miracla  Strip 

More  than  100  iniles  of  soft,  sugar-white  beaches  give  the  Miracle  Strip 
its  nsjne.  Inland  are  lakes,  rivers,  vast  forests  and  rich  farmlands.  Fishing, 
botJii  salt  and  fresh  water »  is  excellent  and  the  newest  billfishing  grounds  in 
United  St3.tes  waters  have  been  discovered  offshore.  Spanish  Conquistadors  and 
Indians  once  roamsd  this  Northwest  Floi'ida  vacation  area  >jhere  accommodations  are 
farrdly-oriented  and  the  life-style  cacPial^ 

Space  Coast 

From  the  Es-rth  to  the  moon  «  man's  greatest  adventure  -  began  and  continues 
from  Florida's  Space  Coast,  Tour  the  Kei^Jiec^^  Space  Center  where  the  Apollo  space- 
ships are  laixnched  to  the  moon,  En.ioy  the  broad,  uncrowded  beaches  where  fabulous 
Spanish  treasures  have  been  recovered  just  offshore.  Fish  from  the  surf,  piers, 
jetties  or  charterboats.  Protected  wat-^- -re  ideal  for  boating.  Accommoda- 
tions, shops,  restaurants  and  nightspot c       ^rous. 

The  Simcoast 

A  golden  beach-bordered  strip  of  exceptional  fishing,  memorable  attractions, 
fine  accommodations  and  erx:c3llent  restaurants.  Sample  the  Spanish  fare  of  Tampa's 
Ybor  City,  or  the  Greek  cuisine  of  Taxpon  Springs.  Stroll  famed  Ringling  Museum  ' 
in  Sarasota  o  Swim,  boat,  fish   or  ^ust  relax  in  the  sun.  Visit  spring  training 
camps  of  15  loajor  league  bee      ^r  at  jai">alai,  horse  and  greyhound  tracks  and 
play  dozens  of  superb  golf  '  . 

The  Surf  Coast 

Relax  on  ttie  beautifxil  \r±de  beaches.  Caiap  by  the  ocean  or  play  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Ride  the  long  Atlantic  cambers  on  a  surilDoard.  Explore  the  lush  hammocks, 
forests  and  vjeathered  coqudna  ru.in.s  dating  back  to  Florida's  Spanish  Colonial 
days.  Go  boating  on  the  mighty  St.  Johns  River,  a  water  highway  into  Florida's 
heart,  and  catch  a  battling  black  bass^  Name  your  fun  and  find  it  on  the  Surf 
Coast. 

Tropical  Coast 

Florida's  busiest  resort  ai'ea,  the  Tropical  Coast,  stretches  from  Vero 
Beach  to  KiaM.  Beadis  Tiie  pace  is  quicker  and  ycu  can  name  your  o;m  kind  of  fun. 
Bask  in  the  sun,  swiin  in  the  oceari  or  go  after  tJie  big  ones  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 
PariHRiatuel  fans  try  their  luck  at  horse  and  greyhound  tracks  or  jai-alai,  the 
world's  fastest  ball  game.  Play  on  manicured  golf  courses  and  see  famous  enter- 
tainers in  the  nightspots »  The  action  goes  around  the  clock. 
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FLORIDA    'S 
ATTRACTIONS 


A  -  lUR/.CLE  STRIP 
Destin 

Museum  of  the  Sea  and  Indian 
Fort  Walton 

GulTaritm  and  Shell  Museum 

Indian  Hound  Museum 
P_anaiua  City  Beach 

Gulf  Vk^orld  Aquarivun 

Jungleland  Zoo  and  Volcano 

Long  Beach  Deer  Ranch  ar.d  Amusement  Park 

Miracle  Strip  Amusement  Park 

Top-Of -The-Strip 
Pensacola 

Buccaneer 

Kistoiical]y  Preserved  Areas 

Old  Jail  Art  M'dseum 

Pensacola  Art  Center 

Seville  Square 

U.  S.  Naval  Aviation  Museum  and  Tour  of  Air  Station 
Pensacola  Beach 

Spanish  Village  and  Museum 

B  -  BIG  BETD 
Chiefland 

Doglaixd 
Tallahassee 

Florida  State  University  Art  Gallery 

LeMoyne  Art  Foundation 

Junior  Museum 

State  Capitol 

V7akulla  Springs 

C  -  FK)RIDA'S  CROVm 
Gainesville 

Florida  State  Museum  • 

University  of  Florida  Art  Gallery 
Hilliard 

Trajjis  of  Yesterday 
Jacks  on"'.'illG 

Cunmer  Gallery  of  Art 

Jacks ontrille  Art  Museum 
Jacksonville  Children's  Museum  and  Planetarium 

Jacksonville  Zoo 


Alligator  Farm  "  —  -  . 

Fountain  of  Youth 

Gatorland 

Historically  Preserved  Areas 

Mission  of  Ncanbre  de  Diog 
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St.  Au?^istine  (continued) 

Huseun  of  Yesterday's  Toys 

Oldest  House 

Oldest  Schoolhouse 

Oldest  Store  Museum 

Old  Jail 

Old  Spanish  Inn  (Posada) 

Old  Spanish  Treasury 

Potter's  V/ax  Museum 

Ripley  Believe-it-or~Ifot  Museum 

Spains  Casa  del  Hidalgo 
l-'Jhite  Springs 

Stephen  Foster  Memorial 

D  -  L.\KS  COUIJl'RY 
Clermont 

Citrus  Tovrer 

Presidents  Wax  Museum 
Dunnellon 

Rainbow  Springs 
Orlando 

Gatorland 

Loch  Haven  Museum  and  Planetarium 
Sanlando  Sprinf^s 

Sanlando  Springs 
Silver  Springes 

Early  American  Musexim 

Florida  Silver  Springs 

International  Deer  Ranch 

Prince  of  Peace  Memorial 

Ross  Allen  Reptile  Institute 

Six  Gun  Territory 
VJinter  Park 

Venice  of  America 

Morse  Gallery  of  Art 

E  -  SUPP  COAST 
Da;^^tona  Beach 

Daytona  International  Speedway 

Marco  Polo  Park 

Museum  of  Speed 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
DeLson  Springs 

Poncede  Leon  Springs 
Marinelsnd 

Marineland  of  Florida 
Ormond  Beach 

Birthplace  of  Speed  Garage 

Parrot  Paradise 
Port  Oranj^e 

Sugar  Mill  Gardens 
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F  ~  Sini  COAST 
Dvjiedin 

Holy  Land  Way  Art  Sbdiibit 
Homasassa  Springs 

Homosassa  Springs 
Indian  Rocks  Beach 

Tiki  Gardsns 

M.  G,  U^'^G^Boxaity  Eaiiibit 

Museum  of  Fine  Art 

Sunken  Gardens 
St«  Petersburg  Beach 

Aquatarium 

Londosi  I'hx  ■•'.useura 
Sarasota 

A solo 'state  Theater 

Bellm's  Cars  and  Music  of  Yesterday 

Circus  Hall  of  Fame 

John  P.'ij;:igl:;r.g  Residence  and  Museuirjs  of  Art  and  Circus 

Sarac'ota  Juiigle  Gardens 

Sarasota  Museum  of  the  Cross 

The  Glass  Blowers 
T^i^a 

Busch  Gardens 

Fairyland  Park  and  Zoo 

Florida  Center  for  the  Arts 

Museum  of  Science  and  Natural  History 

Tampa  Bay  Art  Center 

Treasureland 
.  To  or  City  I^tia  Quarter 
Tarpon  Sprint^s 

The  George  Inness  Jr.  Religious  Paintings 

Sponge  Fishing  Fleet 

Sponge-O"pvaaa 
Venice 

Ringling  Circus  Winter  Headquarters 

V7arm  Mineral  Springs  ,    . 
Weeki  jfachee 

Fo:<bower  Wiidl:lfe  Exhibit   ^    --^ 


G   -  HIGHIuWDS 
Cypress  Gardens 

Florida  Cypress  Gardens 
Lalce  Buena  Vista 

V/alt  Lisney  World 
Lake  Placid 

Lake  Placid  Tower  of  Peace 
Lake  Wales 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play 

Masterpiece  Gardens 

McvKitaJXi  Lai:e  Sanctuary  aad,  Sisigmg  Tover 

Spook  Hill 


Winter  Haven 

Florida  Citrus  Showcase 
Slocijin  VJater  Gardens 

H  "  3PAGB  COAST 
Cape  Canaveral 

liuseua  of  Smjken  TrQamire 
Co_coa_  Beach 

Patrick  A5-r  Fore©  I4issile  Display 
Titusvllle 

Kennedy  Space  Canter  Tours 

I  ^  ISMI-iPS  COAST 
Bonita  Springs 

Evergiadas  ii''snder  Gardens 
Cape  Coral 

Ivaltaing  Waters 
Fort  Hyers 

Edison  Home  and  Museum 

Everglades  Jimgle  Cni5.se 

The  Shall  Factory 

Warr.i  Springs  Spa  -  Sas'i  Carlos  P.srk 
Ifaples 

Jungle  Lsriy's  African  Safari  at  Caribbean  Gardens 

Sightseeing  Cruise 
North  Port  Charlotte 

National  PojJ.ce  Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame 

J  -  GLADSS 


Hoiiiest3c 


Coral  Castle 

Orchid  Jungle 
Insnokalee 

Corkscrevi  Svajnxp  S'^MctiviTj 
Palmda3.e 

Cypress  Knee  Museum 

Gatorama 
Tamiarai  Trail 

Air  Boat  Rides 

Miccosukee  Seminole  Indian  Village 

x  "  trofic/ll  co^s; 

GOral  Gables 

Fairohild  Tropical  Gardens 

Lowe  Art  Museum 
Dania 

Pirates  Viavld 
Davie 

Flamingo  Groves  and  Gardens 
Ft »  Ijjaderdale 

Sightseeing  Cruises 

Ft*  Lauderdale  if&iasaiTi  of  the  Arts 

juand  Vas'3,ge.T 
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Ft.  Lauderdale  (continued)    ^ 

Ocean  'a'orld 

Port  Everglades 

Sviirrmojig  Hall  of  Fame 
Holl-:;ood 

Okalee  Village  Seirdnoie  Indian  Reaervattcn 
Miami 

Crandon  Park  Zoo 

Japanese  Gardens ^  Watscm  Park 

Miami  Art  Center 

Monkey  Jungle 

Museum  of  Science  and  Natm*al  History 

Parrot  Jungle 

Seaquarivun 

Serpent^rium 

Viz  caya -Dade  Coimtj  Art  Huseum 

Vizcaya-Leerlng  Estate 

Miami  Wax  Musetaa  ■      . 

Gray  Line 'Boat  Cruises 
North  HJ-,aini  _.   _  ^ 

Dcmiin's  Arras  Museuia  "^^     --_ 

North  Miami  jBgach. 

Cloisters  of  tSe  Monastery  of  Sto  Bernard, 
Palm  Beach 

Henry  Morrison  Flagler  Museum 

Society  of  tl-ie  Foimt  Arts 
Stuart   — -^_. 

Elliot  Museum 

Hou'se  of  Refuge 
Vero_3each 

McKee  Jungle  Gardens 
^fest  Falm  Beach 

Lion  Dountry  Sai^ari 

Norton  GalleiT-  of  Art 

Science  Mixseuic  and  Planetarium 

L_£jffiY3 
Grass:/  Key 

Flipper's  Pla:ygroxind 
Islgiiorada 

Theater  of  the  Sea 

Audubcsi  House 
Conch  Train  Tours 
-  >Emest  Heningway  House 
Martello  Towers 
Teggy  Mills'  Garden 
Municipal  Aquarium 
Turtle  Kraals 
-    Plantation  Key 

Museum  of  ScffiksK.  j^easure 
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Division  of  Aging 
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TallcLhassae,  Florida  3230'i 


Mr  .J.  Margaret  Jacks 

Direc'ior 

Division  of  Aging 


Elliot  J.  I/ino^rad 

?ra-r3tira-aciit  Plaraier 

Division  of  Aging 
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PR5~RETE^cF/iBJT  PR0GR.1I-i 
MECHANICS  OF  IMPLEMEN5:;i.TI0N  AND  SUG-GE3TI0MS  FOR  Z.13Z  OF  ?:wGFu^-i-IIl>IG 

1 ,  Meetings  should  be  scheduled  batueoa  Ti3sxage:,icat  and  unions  for 
discussions  toward  total  cooperation  in  the  oonce'^^ts  of  prj-retireiuent 
planning, 

2.  Program  enphasis  should  be  the  "discussion  ^.'oup"  ap_proach  to 
counseling  with  "round  tables",  u-tilizing  -fche  person:;.!  resources  and 
knowledge  of  each  participant  and  the  authox-ities  pr^siiit  as  panelists. 
(See  Below) . 

3»     Six  to  ton  sroall  group  sessions  (of  tan  oo  -iv;c;ity  people  per 
group),  preferable  ori  jcr.pany  tljie,  for  laen  and  woivicn  who  have  reachad 
tlia  ages  of  55  to  65e     (Younger  persons,  35  to  'i^Sj   ihc-'-ld  i.oc  i>^  ^iccj.ua-" 
ed)     Subjects  will  cover  general  and  detailed  discaf;3ionj  of:     financial 
planning,  retirerient  benefits,  health,  post  retirei'icnt  acuivlties,  liv- 
ing arrangements,  and  legal  probla:.i3,  etc. 

"Proos"  5:eod3d  for  Sessions 


<^.>  •'JX     w^  > 


A.  Discussion  leaders  and/or  panel  of 
(See  recomriended  panelists  by  Se£;iio.»^  bolo:;.) 

B.  Master  guide  and  outlines, 

C.  Printed  booklets  and  leaflets.  (See  Appcnci:^.;  J-5 
before  corsuencing  prograi.;.) 

D.  Visual  aids.  (Films,  etc.) 

U.  Company  divisions  will  meat  costs  of  payroll  daring  courses,  if 
possible,  as  well  as  provide,  v;hen  necessary,  the  u^e  of: 

A.  Recorders,  pencils,  paper,  roaterial^  ^jc* 

B.  -Eiqierts,  such  as  health  officers;,  l:.".:-^'cr-^  couii- 

selors,  etc,  (See  Itc.":i  ,^'i2,  belou.)  A  Ixst  of 
possible  so'orces  for  voxLiiiteor  c;rpori:.s  ^.»ili  also 
be  provided  for  your  convenience.  Tr-ls  uay  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section, 
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5.  Attendance  should  bo  volvuvbary  bat  eacodr:.^ed  cx.<:,  aade  up  of 
all  occupational  levels  but  in  scr.o  cooriCTxic  b;-^^  _,  ...  ..'..:.s.  hold  on 
company  time,  attencanco  caia  be  niada  iLi^-di^^oiy* 

6.  Wives  of  personnel  i;hould  also  be  included  '.jViC:^>iy-er  pc:;3ible 
and  urged  to  actively  participate  in  discussions. 

7.  Dispelling  soiaa  negative  reactions  of  CTolcyii-i  ^.d  cc^^janie^. 

A.  No  need  to  be  "paternalistic"  to;:ar.is  retirees. 

B.  Eaployees  v;ould  interpret  as  "Gu^ar  coati^'i^" 
bitter  pill  of  involusitary  ratiri:.:c_it. 

UNTRUE  ~—    C.  No  obligation  beyond  pension  plan. 

D,  It's  the  responsibility  of  unions  alcao. 

S.     "Proble^r^"  of  retiraraent  a  liiyth,  bctvur  Icf-ii  alone. 

8.  Biiphasizing  soma  positive  reactions  of  eiiployc^j;  .^".d  cc:.-.pa:-J.es. 

A.  Final  years  of  aiployaient  cloudcid  wl-cu  ur-c^rtainty. 

B.  Counseling  gives  eiriployees  better  cutlcol;  for  future. 

TRUE  —         C.     Better  public  x-elations  and  less  criticisiii  for  a 
corapsmy  Xijhose  retired;,  or  soon-to-be-retired 
eB5)lcyee3j,  are  happy  and  well-adjusted. 

D«  A  better  potential  work  force  in  rZ-ie  _'uture  for 
coiCTanies  v/hose  retired  workers  ai-e  pL.^c..sid  and 
content* 

9.  Coaipany  personnel  officers  will  arrange  a^u  o:;-„^'-i:Je  -cho  prograir* 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  PLEA.SANT  SURROUNDKGS,   that  is,  in  cc;.^'o-i:.-bl^^  airy,  well- 
lit  roo3:a3,   (see  Items  2  and  3,  above).     They,  in  conjui-ojiou  \rl-ch  other 
company  officers,  will  study  eicisting  inforaiation  and  w.-v,n  develop  a  com- 
pany manual,  outlines  and  guidelines,  for  a  worlcing  prc^ra-.i  designed  to 
their  specific  needs,  as  covered  above  and  below.     The  .j-cate  of  Florida, 
Division  of  Aging,  vill  be  pleased  to  assist. 

10,     Time  period  recomrasnded  for  each  prograa  ^.w^ji-...;  is  tv.-o  to  three 

hours,  in  the  nine  week  program,  witli  appropriate  '.  G  :;^vate  coffee  breaks 
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and  with  half  hour  question  Suid  ans"i.'er  periods  at  "che  cc.-^Glvi.L.ion  of  each 
session.  (See  Suppleiaant  on  Scheduling.)  Ho-'.;3ve-';>  ixi  iT.ora  cciiipact  pro- 
gramsp  such  as  in  tlie  ail  one  day  prograiu^j  t>liortoi'"  wwLi::-ic.':i;  o..'  or.3  to  two 
hours  will  be  necessary.  MOT'S;  Sons  3u.bja.ctc>  i'^ay  'uz   Icn^thid  or  siiort- 
ened  into  less  or  additional  hours  or  sQs^loaSj   as  i"c^-a  in  Session  III, 
or  luay  be  made  laoro  co:;.pact  and  shor^cened  into  cci.b— .^d  suasions.  Tiiis 
may  be  done,  for  exa:uple,  by  cori)ining  Sessions  V  £_-d  71.  By  chance, 
should  extra  tir::a  re:r^in  aftar  the  concl"Lision  of  eaclv  ^.^^ctc^.j,   it  is  sug- 
gested perhaps  that  a  rovieic  of  the  appendixes  and  source  ^.t^aterial  at  the 
back  of  the  prograia  be  conducted. 

11.  It  is  strongly  recoii-iendad  that  ia  addition  to  tlie  usa  of  f ilir^s 
available  on  the  subject  of  retir&-ie::it  and  se:"iior  c*  .,_-.i.:,«_^  (i^c.  .',pp„.-dix 
#4)  that  actual  drar^tiaaticns  or  "playlets"  be  ccncuc^iu.  a-o  r;.i>-.y  of  ->ihe 
sessions  to  "act  out"  act'oal  real  life  occurrences  sucli.  as  a.'*  appviaraiiCS 
before  a  clerk  of  a  SociaJ.  Security  Office  and  per^^d.^  pai'ticipsjits  to 
volunteer  for  these  liutle  "class  plays".  Sie  purp~-^  of  -iiC  above 
recoiEiendation  is  to  brir^-^  to  life  the  infonaation  t^fLl^ad  about  and  dis- 
cussed at  all  "che  sessions ^  which  roay  be  don^^  as  i,:..„.c^j..vd>  -^'jircagh 
"role  playing". 

12.  Special  fJote;  It  is  recon-'aended  that  ea'di  ^-^^^z.'^..  be  ..".a-i.'ied  «i'>^i 
a  moderator  and  a  panel  of  experts.  The  profassic,-.s  of  -^ic^i  pa-^elists 
rslevaiit  to  the  sub;ject  rr^tter  is  suggested  for  iac.'.  si.^L,i:c_  ;-:.  a  list 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  -ihe  "i-Iechanics  of  Ir;.pl£.>ie::-iation"  entitled 
"Ilecoiauended  Panelists".  All  panel  meiMbers  and/or  sub^oct  lead=-r3  naist 
be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  entire  prograii  well  :_:.  advance  :;f  "e-ie 
scheduled  time  of  their  discussion  and  be  urged  to  ::v,-d  soiTie  v.-rcfullj'. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  moderator  indicate,  in  advance,  to  each 
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panelist  which  iteias  he  will  be  assigiied  to  in  the  points  of  discussion 
and  that  the  panelist^  in  tum^  prepare  no  more  than  a  one  to  two  minute 
stateaent  on  thoso  ita;:^  oy  way  of  iiitrodaction  to  hi^;  area  of  expertise. 
(See  Supplement  on  Scheduling.) 

13.  It  is  suggested  that  ail  i?.oderators  attsi^ot  to  avoid  "tangent" 
discissions  during  each  session^  especially  when  the  £-cb ject  roatter  is 
covered  elsewhere  in  the  progi-am.  for  exaicole^  dorLig  Session  I  on 
"Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life"  -aention  is  roade  about  ci-.oosing  a  location 
in  which  to  live.  At  "iihis  point  a  possiisle  "tangent"  iiay  arise  leading 
to  discussions  on  housing.  This  should  be  avoided,  as  Session  IV  speci- 
fically discusses  housing  in  detail^  etc, 

li;.  Entire  program  should  be  conducted  on  a  rej."alarly  scheduled 
yearly  basis  with  ample  opportunity  for  essploysQs   to  at'oend  soi^a  or  all 
courses  over  each  year  (at  least  once^  on  coapany  tinis), 

15.  Obviously  the  information  herein  is  not  intended  to  be  •iihe  "last 
word"  and  all  iiia  subject  laattsr  and  scheduling  for  tl-ese  sessions 
(regardless  of  tlie  len^riih  of  ^e  pre-rstirenent  program  selected)  ^  laay  be 
added  to,  subtracted  froa,  or  altered,  to  suit  the  personal  needs  of  any 
conpany,  goveminent  agenqy,  or  group,  NOTE:  This  program  »iay  be  iiqile- 
loented  over  a  period  of  tiae  ranging  from  one  day  to  nine  weelis  or  more, 
again,  dependant  upon-  the  coicpreheasiveness,  detail,  and  tiiie  available. 
For  further  help  in  iiapleiaeatation,  contact  tixe  Division  of  Aging, 
Tallahassee,  Florida, 
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RECC:CSaD3D  PANELISTS  BT  S333I0H 


SESSION  I;  "GetUng  Sot  Tor  yoar  11^-.;  Lii^e" 

Panelists: 


i  •     i-ioccfcioor 

2 .  ClergyiTian 

3.  Personnel  Directors 
ij..     Social  I-Jorlcers 

5.     Senior  Center  Directors/Recreatioa 
Directors 


SESSION  II;  "Health  l-Iaintenance  and  Longevity" 

Panelists:     1.     IIoderi.tor 

2.  Physicians  -  Geroii'wologist 

3 .  Psychiatrist 

k*     Registered  Nurses  v.n.-ch  Specialty 
in  Geriatrics 

5.  Dciitist  or  Dental  Surgeon 

6,  Physiotherapist 


SESSION  III:     "Incoiaa  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retireaent  Living" 

Panelists:  1 .  Moderator 

2  •  A'G  'jom£3'' 

3.  Insurance  Broker 

h*  Social  Security  Representative 

5.  Medicare  Representative 

6.  Banlcer 

7.  Certified  Public  Accountant 

8.  Real  Estate  Broker 
9»  Social  Worker 


SESSION  III-A: 


Same  as  Session  III 


SESSION  III-Bs 


Same  as  Session  III 


SESSION  IV: 


"Housing  for  the  Retired" 

Panelists:  1 .  Moderator 

2.  Representative  of  KjD 

3.  T\JO   to  three  Representatives  of 
Development  Corporations 

h»     Tico  to  three  Representatives  of 

Real  Estate  Offices,  Mortgage  Baxiker 
$,     Social  Worker 
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SESSION  V: 


"Leisure  Time  Activities  -irxth   a  Retire-rieut  Outlook" 


Panelists:  'i .  Moderator 

2.  Two  Directors  of  SeirLor  Citiaeiii  Ge:itsrs 

3.  Recreatioa  Director^  Hobbies  Consultant 


SESSION  VI;     "How  to  Ea^oy  Retirenient" 

Panelists:  1 .  Koderator 

2.  Various  Club  Presidents  of  Lie ted  Subjects 

3.  Representative  of  Ani&ricar.  Legion 
It.  Representative  of  Garden  Club 

5.  Travel  Experts 

6.  Fishing  Ei^erts 
7»  Huntiiig  E:q3er'ts 


SESSION  VII:    "Starting  a  SiRall  Business  in  your  Golden  Years" 

Panelists:  1 .  Moderator 

2.  Representatives  of  £:aall  Business 
Adrdnistration 

3.  Representatives  of  Better  Business 
Bureau 

ii.  Attorney 

5.  Two  to  Three  Small  Business  Men 


SESSION  VIII ! 


"Consunier  Protection" 


Panelists:  1 .  Moderator 


2 .  Electrician 

3.  Auto  Heclianic 
1;,  Plun±>er 

5 «  Carpei^ter 

6,  Locksmith 

7  9  T7  RepaiKoan 

8,  Air  Conditioning  Repairman 

9.  Representative  of  a  Consuiuer  Protection 
Office 


SESSION  IX;     "Svacraaiy,  Evaluation  and  Go-Ahead" 

Panelists:  1 .  Moderator 

2.  Psychologist 

3  >  Clergyi,ian 

it.  Director  of  Senior  Citizens  Cooplex 

5.  Social  Worker 

6.  Two  -bo  three  long  tin>e  retirees  -  male  and 
female 

7.  Retired  Federal  Employees 
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NOTE:    It  is  rocccKiended  that  a  printed  list  of  all  the  participating 
panelists,  their  professioas  and  areas  of  expertise,  be  distri- 
buted to  all  the  participants  before  the  coEL-aeace;aent  of  each 
session. 


m(>m 


SCHEDULI.KG 

This  Pre-retirement  Program,  in  terras  of  schodulirtg,  is  "open" 
and  not  pre-regulated  by  any  time  factors.  In  a  suppler^.ent  wtiich 
may  be  found  at  the  very  end  of  this  prograia,  and  entitled 
"Supplement  to  Mechanics  of  Impleioen-kation" ,  you  will  find  an 
additional  outline  for  three  Pre-retirement  Programs^  specifi- 
cally arranged  as  to  days,  time,  and  schedule,  Bie  narratives 
•which  are  included  in  the  general  program  xaay,  of  course,  also 
be  used  for  the  time  scheduled  programs,  as  per  your  need,  Eaese 
outlines  are  intended  to  demonstrate,  in  part,  the  flexibility  of 
the  main  program.  See  "Mechanics  of  Implementation,  #10", 


SPECIAL  NOTS;  It  is  strongly  recom;,aended  that  a  specific  Retire- 
ment Officer  and/or  Counselor,  be  available  at  all 
times  to  the  enmloyeasj,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
scheduling  and  ijupleiuentaticn  of  pre-retireiaent 
programs,  but  equally  important,  to  aid  and  guide 
and  answer  questions  on  retirement  on  a  PERSONAL 
LE7EL  for  any  employee,  as  needed. 
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PRE-RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

SUPPLEMENT 
to 

MECHANICS  OF  IMPLEMHITATION 
THREE  ALTERNATE  TIME  PLANS  FOR  PRE-RETIRE-IZNT  PROGRAM 


Divisicn  of  Aging 
1317  Winewood  Boulevard 
Tallahassee,  Florida      32301 


Mrs.  Margaret  Jacks  Elliot  J.  Winograd 

Director  Pre-retirement  Planner 

W  Division  of  Aging  Division  of  Aging 


FRE-RETIRME^IT  PROOr^MS;  THREE  ALTiSN;VrE  TJJiE  PIAN£«* 


I.  Entire  Program  in  One  Day 

II,  In  a  Ten  Day  Period  (?wo  Wcridng  Weeks);  Two  Hours 

par  Day^  Oae  Sessioa  Daily 

HI.  In  a  Five  Day  Period  (One  'Jorkiiig  V.'eolc  )s  Five 

Ono-ilalf  Daysj,  Two  Sessions  Daiily 


General  Instruciiions 


1  •  All  Progi'ajns,  as  in  Main  Program,  should  begin 
v/ith  an  Introductory  Foreword  er^d  Laportant 
Statistics « 

2«  All  Programs,  as  in  Main  Program^  shoxild  include 
Narratives  preceding  each  Session, 

3«  The  Meciianics  of  iBiplejioatation^  as  in  Main  Program, 
should  be  reviewed  and  given  to  Project  Coordiaators 
only* 

h»    All  Appendixes,  as  in  Main  Program,  should  be  includ- 
ed -sd-th  Supplementary  Programs. 


**FOR  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  AND  BIPLaiMTATION  OF  THESE  THREE 
SUPPLmENTARY  PROGRAMS,  THE  ENTIRE  MAIN  PROGRAM  MUST  FIRST 
B£  RE7IEMED. ..... 
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Alternate  Time  Plan  I 
ENTIEE  PROGRAM  IN  Oi^E  MY 


00      Welcome 


General  Director,  Manager  or  Personnel  Director  of 
Fina,  Corporation  or  Ageiicy 

A,  Foreword  -  Brief  Review 

B •  Statistics 

9tl5     "Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life" 

1 .  Nai'i'ative  «  Brief  Review 

2.  Introduction  ox'  Discus s:.on  Leaders  and/or  Panel;  Clergyiaan, 
Personnel  Director,*,  Social  Worker,  Sexiior  Center  Director/ 
Recreation  Director 

3.  Goali  To  3£3  that  all  participants  lariOii  the  ways  and  means 

of  setting  up  personal  planning  for  retirement 

k»     Points  to  ponder  and/or  for  discussion:  as  in  Main  Plan 
-QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS- 
10; 30      Coffee  Break 
10:k$  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity" 

1 .  Narrative  =»  Brief  Review 

2,  Introduction  of  Discussion  Leaders  and/or  Panel:  Physician 
(Gerontologist)j  Psychiatrist,  Geriatric  Nurse,  Dentist  or 
Dental  Surgeon,  Physiotherapist 

3»  Goal:  The  total  awareness  of  specialized  health,  precaution- 
ary and  preventative  laedical  procedures  in  old  age 

k'    Points  to  ponder  and/or  for  discussion:  as  in  Main  Plan 

-QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS- 

12;00      Lunch 

Noon  mm.mmmmm^^mmmm^m^mmmm..^m^mm^m..mmmmm 

«*FOR  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THESE  THREE 
SUPPLMEKTAKI  PROGRAMS,  THE  ENTIRE  MAIN  PROGRAM  MUST  FIRST 
BE  RETIEvJED 

-2- 


1  tOO      "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retireiaent  Living" 

1 .  NarrativB  -  Brief  RevioTr 

2»     Introduction  of  Discuscion  Leaders  and/or  Panol;  Attorney, 
Insurance  Broker,  Social  Security  aad  Kedioare  Reprosonta- 
tive,  Bankor,  Certified  Public  Accoxuitant,  Real  Estate 
Broker,  Social  VJorker 

3 9  Goal:  Leazviing  how  to  raajiage  retireBiant  budget 

U«  Points  to  Ponder  and/or  for  Discussion:  as  in  Main  Plan 

•QUESTIONS  MID  ANSWERS- 

3:00       Coffee  Brealc 

3:15      "Housing  for  the  Retired" 

1 ,  Narrative  -  Brief  Rovievr 

2.  Introductioa  of  Discussioa.  Leaders  and/or  Panel:  Representa- 
tive of  HUD,  Ti-fo  to  Three  Representatives  of  Developuent 
Corporations^  Tr/o  to  Three  Reprssen-iatives  of  Real  Estate 
Offices  ;f  Mobile  Homies  and  Mortgage  Baiiker 

3«  Goal;  Competent  imderstaading  of  all  choices  available 

k»    Points  to  Ponder  and/or  for  Discussions  as  in  Main  Plan 

-QUESTIONS  AND  ANSVffiRS- 

U:15      "Leisure  Time  Activities  iri.th  a  Retirement  Outlook  and  How  to  Eajoy 
Retirement" 

1 .  Narrative  -  Brief  Review 

2.  Introduction  of  Discussion  Leaders  and/or  Panel:  Two  Directors 
of  Senior  Citizens  Canters,  Recreation  Director,  Various  Club 
President-s  of  Listed  Subjects,  Representative  of  American 
Legion,  Representative  of  Garden  Club,  Travel  Expert,  Fishing 
Expert  and  Hunting  Expert 

3.  Goal:  How  to  choose^  develop  or  expand  hobbies  for  full  time 

retirement  pleasiira  and  how  to  "work  at"  being  retired 
with  joyful  living  and  intellectual  and  cultural 
advancement 

U*  Points  to  Ponder  and/or  for  Discussion:  as  in  Main  Plan 

(  -QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS- 

-3- 


NOTE:  The  Sessions  on  "Starting  a  Small  Business  in 
your  Golden  Years"  and  "Consumer  Protection", 
in  the  main  program,  have  not  been  included  in  . 
this  One  Day  Schedule,  duo  to  the  limited  time 
factor,  but  may,  of  course,  be  used  as  an 
alternative  to  any  of  the  above,  or,  as  an 
extension  of  this  program,  perhaps  in  the  even- 
ing. They  are  included,  however,  in  Alternate 
Plans  II  and  III  that  follow. 

$'.]$  "Smmary,   Evaluation  and  Brief  Review  of  Material  in  Appendixes" 

to 
:30 

ADJOURN 


NOTES 


-U- 


PRE-RETIRMSNT  PROGRAM* 

Altemats  Time  Plan  II 

IN  A  TEN  DAT  PERIOD,  (Ttv"©  1/DRKING  VffiEKS): 
TW   HOURS  PER  DAT,  ONE  SESSION  MILI-itii- 

GENERAL  DAILY  TEN  DAT  SCHEDULE 


10; 00     Welcome  (and  brief  review  beginning  with  second  day) 

General  Director,  Manager  or  Personnel  Director  of 
Firm,  Corporation  or  Agency 

10;15      Tvro  Hour  Session 

to 
12!l$  -FOEMAT- 

-   ^ A.  Foreword  -  Brief  Review 

6 «  Statistics 

C .  Narrative 

D.  Sessions,  as  per  subjects,  below; 

FIRST      1 .  Monday:      "Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life" 
WEEK 

2»     Tuesday;   '  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevity" 

3«  Wednesday;   "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement 
Living"     (First  Session) 

k»     Thursday;    "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement 
Living"     (Second  Session) 

5.  Friday;     "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound  Retirement 
Living"     (Third  Session) 


*FOR  PROPER  UM)ERSTANDING  AITD  IMPLMENTATION  OF  THESE  THREE 
SUPPLEMENTARI  PROGRAMS,  THE  ENTIRE  MAIN  PROGRAI'l  MUST  FIRST 
BE  REVnWED 

**This  Ten  Consecutive  Day  Program  may,  obviously,  also  be 
conducted  over  a  10  week  or  even  10  month  schedule,  etc* 
The  possibilities  are  many  and  varied,  but  should  be 
scheduled  and  not  left  to  a  "getting  around  to  it"  -^e 
schedule* 
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SECOND 

6,  Monday: 

WEEK 

7.  Tuesday: 

"Housing  for  the  Retired" 

"Leisure  Time  Activities  with  a  Retirement  Outlook" 


8,  Wednesday:  "How  to  Blajoy  Retiramant  and  your  New  Life" 

(or  may  be  combined  with  Tuesday's  #7  Session) 

9»  Thursday:   "Starting  a  Small  Biisinesa  in  your  Golden  Tears" 
(if  ccstibining  7  and  6,  then  this  on  Wednesday) 

10,  Friday:     "Consumer  Protection" 

(if  combining  7  and  8,  then  tliis  on  Thursday)   -  • 

"Sumraarj',  Evaluation  and  Brief  Review  of  Material  in  Appendixes" 
(if  7  and  8  combined,  then  Summary  may  be  left  for 
Friday  silone^  with  more  time  for  review  of  book-* 
lets,  paii^lets,  appendixes,  and  more  questions) 

NOTE:  One  example  of  a  typical  daily  schedule  follows  below: 

MONDAY 

"Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life" 

10:00      Welcome  (and  brief  review  after  First  Session,  only) 

General  Director^  Manager  or  Personnel  Director  of 
Firm,  Corporation  or  Agenqy 

A.  Foreword  -  Brief  Review 

B.  Statistics 

10;15     "Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life" 

12:15      1  •  Narrative  •-  Brief  Review 

2.  Introduction  of  Discussion  Leaders  and/or  Panel:  Clergyman, 
Personnel  Director,  Social  Worker,  Senior  Center  Director/ 
Recreation  Director 

3*  Goal:  To  see  that  all  participants  know  the  ways  and  means  of 
setting  \q>  personal  planning  for  retirement 

k»    Points  to  ponder  anchor  for  discussion:  as  in  Main  Plan 

-QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS- 
NO^:  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  etc.,  of  both  wedcs 
will  follow  same  format  as  above 
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-■    .11  '.:■■:  ..  PRE-RETIREMBJT  PROGRAM^ 

Alternate  Time  Plan  III 

IN  A  FIVE  DAY  PERIOD     (OIJE  WORXIKG  VffiSC): 
--       •--..._•  FI\rE  ONE-IIALF  DilYS,   TWO  SESSIONS  DAlLY-»« 

GENERAL  DAILY  FIVE  DAY  SGIiSDULS 

8:30  Welcome  (and  brief  review  beginnijag  with  second  day) 

6'.h$  First  Session 

10;  U5  Coffee  Break 

T1;00      Second  Session 
to 
1;00  -FOEMAT- 

A.  Foreword  »  Brief  Re\riew 

B .  Statistics 

C.  Narrative 

D.  Sessions j  as  per  subjects^  below: 

1.  Monday:     1st  Session:  "Getting  Sat  for  your  New  Life" 

2nd  Session:  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longevitgr" 

2.  Tuesday;    1st  Session;  "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound 

Retirement  Living"  (Session  III  on 
Main  Plan) 

2nd  Session:  "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound 
Retirement  Living"  (Session  III-A  on 
Main  Plan) 

3»  Wednesday;  1st  Session:  "Income  Planning  for  Assuring  Sound 

Retirement  Living"  (Session  III-B  on 
Main  Plan) 

2nd  Session;  "Housing  for  the  Retired" 


*FOR  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THESE  THREE 
SUPPLMMTARY  PROGRAMS,  THE  MTIRE  MAIN  PROGRAM  MOST  FIRST 
BE  REVIEWED 

*it8ee  Notes  on  Alternate  Time  Plan  II 


h»     TfeTursday:  1st.  Sessicsn:  "Leisure  Timo  Activities  and  How  to 

Enjoy  Retireiaeat"  (caiibining  Sessions 
¥  and  VT  of  Main  Plan) 

2nd  S8S63.ons  "Starting  a  Sraall  Business  in  your 
Golden  Years" 

$,    Friday;    1st  Session;  "Gomaumer  Protecticai" 

2nd  Session:  "SuEmiary,  Evaluation  and  Review  of 
Paii5)hlets,  Booklets  and  Appendixes 

NOTE;   One  example  of  a  typical  daily  schedule  follows  below: 

:30      Welcome  (and  brief  review  beginning  with  second  day) 

General  Director,  Manager  or  Personnel  Director  of  Firm, 
Corporation  or  Agency 

A.  Foreword  -  Brief  Review 

B •  Statistics 

8:k$  1st  Session:  "Getting  Set  for  your  New  Life" 

1 »  Narrative  •"  Brief  ReT2.Gw 

2.  Introduction  of  Discussion  Leaders  and/or  Panel;  Clergjman, 
Personnel  Director,  Social  Worker,  Senior  Center  Director/ 
Recreation  Director 

3.  Goal;  To  see  that  all  participants  know  the  ways  and  means 

of  setting  \xp  personal  planning  for  retirement 

kt     Points  to  ponder  and/or  for  discussion:  as  in  Main  Plan 

-QUESTIONS  AND  ANSS'ffiRS- 

10; U5      Coffee  Break 

11:00      2nd  Session;  "Health  Maintenance  and  Longev3.ty" 
to 
1 :0Q      1  •  Narrative  -  Brief  Review 

2.  Introduction  of  Discussion  Leaders  and/or  Panel:  Physician 
(Gerontologist),  Psychiatrist,  Geriatric  Nurse,  Dentist  or 
Dental  S\xrgeon,  Physiotherapist 

3»  Goals  The  total  awareness  of  specialized  health,  precautioai'- 
ary  and  preventative  medical  procedures  in  old  age 


ho    Points  to  ponder  ?5nd/or  for  disciissiorj;     a?  i.n  Kain  PXsij 
-QUESTIONS  ilND  ;iJiS;fir;RS- 

~^'  -       '  ADJOURN 


FINAL  nOTE  TO  MECHAl^'GS  OP  BIPLFi-IEiTATION 

It  is  reccmmended  that  in  order  to  avoid  bulidnasa,  and 
to  refrain  from  overwheLTiing  tSis  participaxxts  ^n-th  an 
overabundance  of  loai^ericLls  and  prograitsning^j  that  the 
sessions  be  bound  or  cli-pped  separately js  session  by- 
session.     This  would  inclu.de  1iie  foreword  (for  tlie  first 
session  ordy)^  the  narratives,  ttio  goals^  and  ^ch.Q  points 
of  discussion.     At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the 
proper  narratives  aiad  the  points  of  discussion^  etc., 
would  be  distributed^  along  with  th.e  names  of  the  panel- 
ists presesat  at  that  session*     These  jjidi-vidual  sessions 
may  be  put  into  the  foim  of  pas5)hlat3  and  later  accuini;- 
lated  into  a  binder  for  the  entire  program.. 
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PRE-RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 


QRADIMQ  AND  E^AHJATION  SUPPLEMENT 


Division  of  Aging 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
DIVISION  OF  AGING 

PRE-RETIRM0JT  PROGRAM!  MPLOIEfiS  GRADINO  AND  EVALUATION  CHART 


To  Einployees  participating  in  PrograaiJ 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed  and  benefited  from  this 
Pre-retirement  Program.  On  the  following  pages  you  will  find 
questionnaires.  We  would  appreciate  your  grading  the  statements 
on  each  so  that  we  can  in5)rove  the  program  in  the  future. 

At  ■Uie  end  of  the  questionnaires,  for  each  session,  toere  is  a 
blank  wherein  to  sign  your  name  and  address.  Sign,  if  you  wish, 
for  this  is  optional.  With  your  signature  and  address >  we  might 
be  able  to  send  you  more  material  in  the  fut\ire. 


INSTRUCTIONS;     Please  check  (v  )  the  appropriate  box  (one  only) 

■Uiat  best  describes  your  reaction  to  the  statement 
on  the  left.  Please  fill  out  each  section  of  this 
chart  at  the  end  of  each  session  while  it  is  still 
fresh  in  your  mind.  Tour  grading  will  help  us 
plan  and  iii^>rove  future  programs. 

Thank  you. 
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STATE  OF  FLORIM 
DIVISION  OF  AGING 
PRE«RETIRMKiT  PH0CtRAI4s     MPLOYii;^;  GiUlDEia  AKE  IWAL'JATIOTJ  CHART 


SESSION  I J      "GETTHQ  SEl'  FOR  YOUR  KElv  LIFE" 

Please  grade  each  stateraent  on  this  session  as  fcllo^rs: 
Box  (A)  ExoeUeats  Box  (B)  Goodj  Box  (C)  Fiir;  Bos  (D)  Poor 


Pleasejyade  tlrie  qxiality  of  the  subjecta  covered;  _ 

1 .  The  explanation  of  si^tistics  on_gjgiji^_  ___^___, 

2.  Concept3_  of  pre  aixd  post  retixement  living 

3.  Necessary  adjustments  a4,id  hovx  to  plan  .^igad 

U.     Distlngiaished  ag;ing  facts  froia  fiction 
5,     How  to  see  the  Tie^^  of  otlisrs  _ 


retire' 
6.     Need  for  total  fainily  involvement  pi  plarxuigg  for  ment- 


.X, 


Ex.    Good   Fair   Poor 


7.  Made  positive  contrib\rbiQn5_to^  r^  attitude 

8.  Provided  general  outlook  on  ^ere  to  begin. 

9.  Made  me  awajre  of  "pitfalls" 
10,  The  material  was  interesting  and  easy  to  understand 


Please  answers 
1 .  I  thought  the  use  of  a  panel  in  tliis  session  was  va3.uable  (Yes)     (No) 
Why?_ , 


2.  In  -what  ways  did  you  personally  benefit  froia  -Uiis'  sas3ion?_ 


3.  I  would  suggest  that  the  follo^rlng  be  added  or  deleted  frora  this  session  in  the  future: 

Added; ___-«.---------------- ^ — 

'^   Why?  — — 


Deleted 
Why? 


OTHER  GOMH^TS:  (on  this  session  only;_ 


(optional)  signed:^ 
address t 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
DIVISION  OF  A&DJG 
PRE-RETHIMENT  PROGRAM:     E^IPLOYES  GRADINQ  AND  EVALUATION  CHART 


SESSION  II;      "HEALTH  MINTENAUCB  MD  LONaSFITT" 

Please  grade  each  otatemaat  on  -Siiis  sossioa  as  fo.lloTra; 
Box  (a)  EKcelleatj  Box  (B)  GogcIj  Box  (C)  Pair;  Box  (D)  Poor 


Ex. 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Please  grade  the  qualitjy  of  the  siibjecta  covered: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 ,  Explained  >jha&  is  "health"  in  aginff 

2.  Defined  proper  diet  and  nutrition 

3.  Ways  to  avoid  many  accidents 

I;.  My  attitudes  about  retirement  were  affected 

$»     Explained  hoi?  to  slow  doisTj, 

6.  Showed  hoxv'  to  taper  off  froisi  work 

7.  Discussions  on  teeth,  gums^  etc* 

8,  Information  about  what  science  is  doijig  for  the  elderly 

9.  Established  an  understanding  of  life  expectoxic^ 

10.  The  material  was  interesting  and  easy  to  understand 

Please  ansx^er: 

1.  I  thought  the  use  of  a  panel  in  this  session  was  valuable  (Yes)     (No) 
Why?  ' 


2.  In  what  ways  did  you  personally  benefit  from  this  session? 


3»  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  or  deleted  from  this  session  in  the  future: 

Added; „„>«,.,._, ^ 

Why? _______________—__«_ 


Deleted: 
Why?, 


OTHER  COMMMTS:  (on  this  session  only) 


(optional)  signed;__ 
addressT 


T^ 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

i  . 
DIVISION  OF  AGING 

PRS-HETIRMENT  PROGRAM:  EMPLOYEE  GRADINO  AND  EVALUATION  CHART 

SESSION  ni,  A  &  B:   "INCOME  PLANNLNG  FOR  ASSURING  SOUND  RETIRSffiNT  LIVING" 

Please  grade  each  statement  on  -S^is  session  as  follows; 
Box  (A)  Excellent;  Box  (B)  Good;  Box  (G)  Fair;  Box  (D)  Poor 
(this  ehould  be  graded  after  Session  III-B) 


Ex. 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Please  grade  the  quality  of  the  s'ab.-joct3  covered: 

A 

B 

G 

D 

1. 

Discussion  of  Social  Security  &  Medicare 

2. 

How  Pension  Plans  work 

h 

Ways  on  how  to  keep  aiiead  of  inflation 

k. 

Basic  facts  about  Real  Estate  inyesfenents 

?. 

Differfflices  in  Mutual  Funds,  Stocks^  Bonds,  etc. 

6. 

Facts  about  insurance  policies 

7. 

Possible  legal  probleias  in  retirement 

8. 

Making  a  will  and  why  it  is  necessary 

?.. 

Managing  money  and  balancing  retirement  budgets 

10. 

The  session  was  easy  to  understand 

Please  answer: 


1. 


2.  In  what  ways  did  you  personally  benefit  from  this  session? 


I  thought  liie  use  of  a  panel  in  this  session  was  valuable  (Yes) 
Why? 

(No) 

3»  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  or  deleted  from  this  session  in  the  future; 

Added; ^^ — ___— 

Why? 


Deleted: 
Why?_ " 


OTHER  COMMMTS:     (on  this  session  only) 


(optional)     signedi__ 
addz^ss: 


=u» 


PRE-ilEllRmENT 


PIVISIOM  OF  AOTNG 

''LOrSS  Cu.    .    ..  ,D  SVALUATION  CHART 


Please  grade  e 
Box  (A)  Excel! 


Please  grade  the 

1 »     The  "pros  and  corxs"  on  movrLng  aXtex  ret>:ur- 

2»  Going  to  another  part  of  __ti}eJ^]gros  aad  C'  . 

3«  Details  about  fixkig  up  Xiiy  present  house  and  p:       :3 
to  take  ^_.^...^ 

lit  Factors  involved  :  ^latives 

g«  Different  kinds  c. 

6.  Taking  in  boarders  "-■  tn; 

7«  The  transportation  factors  ip.  ral 

8«  Convenience  and  safety  fa- 

9»  Different  kinds  of  rs  - 

10.  M&tarial  and  talks  we; 

Please  answer: 

!•  I  thought  the  use  of  a  pa. 
Why? 

2«     In  what  ways  did  yoii  pei 


TT)II 

follows : 
jyTX.  (D)  Poor 


3.  I  •^■ 
Added s 
Why? 

-- 

Delated: 
Why? 

— '=- 

OTHER 

COMMTSs  (on  this  aes- 

(optional) 

signed: 
address: 

F,,-, 

i'rCjC'.d 

Fair 

Poor 

C 

D 

>   the 

future: 

— , 

' 

STATE  OF  FLORID'*. 
DIVISION  OF  AQWQ 
PRE-RETIREME»JT  PROCiRAl-I:     MPMIEE  GHAUINa  A.«IJ  MAUik'UxOli  GHiiflT 

SESSION  V:     "LEISIffiE  TDffi  ACTIVITIES  VsITH  A  RETIHS'IMT  OUTLOOK" 

AND 

SESSION  Vis  "HOW  TO  MJOY  REITRS^IMT" 

Please  grade  each  stateciai\t  on  those  tvro  coi-cbined  sessions  as  follows: 
Box  (A)  Excallenti  Box  (B)  Good.;  Box  (C)  Fajjrj  Box  (D)  Poor 


Please  grade  the  qaality  of  the  subjects  covered; 
1 .  Sound  leisure  tiine  planning 


Ex.   Good   Fair   Poor 


2.  New  vays  to  relax  and  enjoy  free  time 

jo  The  value  of  being  a  volunteer  

1^.  Work  in  a  political  party;  civic  jyo^ps,*  ^'P^*..      ,  , 

5.  ShOT^ed  how  hobbies  are  a  way  to  stop  boredom  and  give  life 


more  meaning 


6.  Explained  winter.^  STumngr^and  .indoor  and  outdoor  hobbies 


7«  Hobbies  aa  a  means  to  increase  long  life  and  igcprove  health 

8«  Different  kinds  of  money °Rakinp:  hobbies 

9«  How  to  develop  and  find  new  hobbies 

10.  All  discussions  were  clear  and  concise 

Please  answer: 

1,  I  thought  tiie  use  of  a  panel  in  this  sessicaa  was  valuable  (Ies)___„_(No)^ 
Why?  .__„--»_- — — — 


2.  In  what  ways  did  you  personally  benefit  from  this  session?^ 


3.  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  or  deleted  from  this  session  in  the  future: 
Added:  . . ~ — ■       — ■ 

Why? — — -^ 


Deleted; 
Why? 


OTHER  GOMMMTS:  (on  this  session  oinly)_ 


(  optional )  signed:^ 


address s 
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STATE  OF  FLORim 
DIVISION  OF  AQINQ 
PRE-EETIRMEIIT  PROG}MMj     H-IPLOYEB  OR/tDINa  MiD  EVAIiJATION  OHART 


SESSION  VHs 


"SmRTHJG  A  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  lOUR  HOLDEN  YEARS" 


Please  grade  each  statemeat  on  tJois  session  as  follows  s 
Box  (A)  Excellent  J  Box  (B)  Good;  Box  (C)  Fairj  Box  (D)  Poor 


Please  grade  the  quality  of  the  subjects  covered; 
1 .  Small  businesses  and  hcnr  they  operate 


2.  How  to  make  extra  dollars  in  retiremgrib 

3>  Getting  another  job  after  retlreirant 

U.  How  to  succeed  in  an  inbgrvleij 

5«  Where  to  go  to  find  work 

6.  How  to  wi'ite  a  letter  applyitig  for  a  job 


7»  How  to  select  tlie  riglit  Id.nd  of  .job 


8»  Where  and  how  to  ^^_J-'_^t'h^^j^^^^2}lJh^lLl'P'^.. 


9»    Kinds  of  work  av^ailablo  in  goTenunent,  private  and  other 
sources 


Good   Fair   Poor 


lOe  The  talks  were  clear  and  simple  to  understand 

Please  answer: 

1,  I  thought  the  us©  of  a  panel  in  this  session  was  valuable  (Yes)     (Ho) 

Why? ' 


2*  In  what  ways  did  you  personally  benefit  from  this  session? 


3»  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  or  deleted  from  -tiiis  session  in  the  future: 

Added! 


Why? 

Deleted: 

Why? 

OTHER  COMMENTS: 

(on  this  session  only}  j 

(optional)  signed:_^ 
addressT 
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STkfE  OF  FLORIDA 

DIVISION  OF  AG-IN'G 
PRE-BFiTIHMMT  PROGRAM;,     SKPPDXEB  GFulDIIC-  AUD  WAimTION  CPL1ET 


SE?:?IOi>?  l^'IIIi      ''-CONSUMER  PROTPJCTION" 

Pleaea  grs.de  eacii  statsirit-nt  on  this  sessi.on  as  foUcn'Xss 
Bcac  (A)  Excallentj  B=:c  (B)  Ctcodj  Box  (C)  Falvj  Bex  (D)  Poor 


Ex, 


1 «     The  roeaningof  J^apBual^^^^^ 

g.     How  small  loqn  coinTJOTiieft'^  imd  baiiics  work 

2^ Ij!  '-'.Otis  to  bor:ixw  aoney 


to  avoid,  bei'ig  fooled  ia  b-osinass  artd  '.i-i3i&  -ioj 
robleins  ,,  .„„-,„-„=„^ 


>.     Re  CO  pxdt  :u  ■  *-- J5isleadln^__jdv^ 


'i"'ha  term  ''<>£• '^'sa.t^^^j^igtorj^^^ 


''iL>S2£^j;^IUSiSJ^'!SS-^?Hi!l'S..=- 


:-a  allL  kinds  of  good  x'epai5?men.s     te]j=-^ 
?GrD.  etc. 


..r  Bnd  easy  "to  mdersten^A 


Poor 

D 

.-^,._ 

j::: 


1,    i; 


iS9  of  a  pap.©!  in  uMs  session  tras  mlxiable     (les. 


2.     Ir: 


■rsccjaiaj  benefit  fraa  tiiis  session?^ 


3.      I   TfO^. 

Addedo 
VJhy?_ 
Delett 
Why?_ 
fc,.       OTHER 


■  a  follos-y^jig 


;'i;W-i-lT»e! 


(c^ 


STATE  QF  FLORIDA 
DIVISION  OF  AGING 
PRE-RETIREMENT  PROaRAMj  EJIPLOYEE  GRADING  «?fi  MAJJIATION  CHART 

SESSION  IX:   "SUMI4AEI,  EVATiJATION  MD  OO-AHEAD" 

Please  gi'ade  each  statement  on  this  naasion  as  follows? 
Box  (A)  Excellent;  Box  (B)  Goodj  Box  (C)  Pairj  Box  (D)  Poor 


Ex.   Good Fair   Poor 


PiRaRe  pade  the  quality  of  the  sub:)ects  covered; 

1.  EstabUshing  lon^-ran^e  goals ___ 

2.  Preparing  for  a  new  life  in  retlreroent 

3.  Ways  to  be  flexible  In  life        „ — „ — 

h.  W^ys  of  "^ivinE  of  oneself"  after  retirenegt. 


B 


■;.  Understanding  the  "new  roles"  required  for  sound  ad,1ustiL3nt 


6.  Development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  retirement 

7.  Where  to  go  and  not  to  go^  from  here ^.^ — _ — „ 

8.  Booklets  and  inator'i  als  distributed  ___ , 

9.  The  value  of  pre"retirement  planning;  for  all^ 
10.  All  of  the  program  was  clear  and  well  prepared 

Please  answer: 

1.  I  thought  the  use  of  a  panel  to  this  session  was  valuable  (Yes)_ (No). 

Why? 


2.  In  what  ways  did  you  personally  benefit  from  this  session?. 


3,  I  would 
Added: 

Why? 

Deleted 

Why? 


suggest  that  the  following  be  added  or  deleted  from  tiiis  session  in  the  future: 


OmER  CCMMMTST""  (on  this  session  or  any  part  of  ttie  ^ole  program;, 


(optional)  signed:. 


address t 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

DIVISION  OF  AGING 
PRE-RETiriH-IENT  PHOGRAM:  Ei^LOIJiSS  GRADE^G  AND  E7/viaATI0N  CHART 
Please  check  (s/j  the  appropriate  response  -K-Jt 


Yes 

Ii'O 

Maybe 

1  •  This  pro^raia  in  the  long  run  will  benefit  r^  coirpany 

2.  The  employees  \nll.   have*  as  a  result,  a  more  positive 
attitude  at  work 

3.  There  is  a  definite  sociological  need  for  such  a  SGisitiar 

' 

U.  In  the  future  more  time  should  be  'devoted  for  iiiia  purpose 

5.  As  a  demonstrated  coiijpany  benefit,  -bliis  progrsju  will  help  us 
obtain  future  e^l.c/eaa 

6,  Only  unions  sho^ild  have  this  responsibility 

7»  These  seniinars  xfill  give  us  excellent  public  relations  in  the 
marketplace 

8,  The  employees  regard  this  as  meddling  in  their  lives 

9.  The  costs  involved  are  proMbitive 

10.  Help  in  presentation  by  the  state  would  aid  us 

Please  answer: 

1.  Is  there  any  area  of  tliis  program  either  in  our  material,  or  in  the  way  it  was  conducted, 
that  you,  as  tiae  employer,  would  like  to  change,  add  to,  or  subtract  from? 


2«  Do  you  feel  that  our  "evaluation  chart"  for  your  en^jloyee  was  necessary,  and/or  beneficial? 
Why?  ^ _„__»_«_>__ 
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(EMPLOYERS  QUJS'HONAIRE  CONTINUED) 

3,  What  questions  or  statements  -would  you  hsvg  added  or  deleted  from  either  -ttiis  or  i^e 

mployees   questiomiaire?_ ^___^ ,  „  : , ..Jsr,, 


U.  Would  you  as  the  employer,  like  to  see  pre-retirement  progranis  become  a  standard, 
acceptable  practice  throughout  -toe  country,  and  why? _^ _,^ 


$c    Below,  please  brief3y  give  us  your  general  evaluation  of  this  concept  of  pre-retirement 
programming  and  axQT  other  conments  you  wish  to  e:^ress  in  this  regard,  Thaak  you. 


*»  If  you  have  not  as  yet  conduct:,   ;:    ^  ..      ,     ,  >/ees,  may  we  kindly 
call  upon  you  to  check  below  the  rea3on(s)  that  this  has  not  been  done,  which  will 
also  aid  i^  in  fiatur©  planning » 

(Please  check  (v)   one  or  more  boxes) 

Have  not  obt-ained  o.k.  frcaa  superiors 

Have  not  had  time  to  review  material 


Have  not  had  opportunity  to  gear  to  our  needs 
_Do  not  have  iiie  expertise 
Do  not  have  the  need  (too  few  retirees) 


Do  not  feel  it  is  iniportant 


_We  will  be  doing  so  shortly 

We  need  some  funds  to  subsidize  program 

We  are  presently  conducting  a  program  over  a  period  of  ^tim® 

-  hr.,  days,  weeks  ,ttos. 

But  cannot  as  yet  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
(optional)  signed:^ 


< 


Personnel  Director,  etc»  — ^^^ 

Name  ot  Organization 


address: ,«__»^ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3    1262    05612    0776 


TZT^nncxTT^ « 


This   public  document  was   promul- 
gated at   an   annual   cost   of 
$1,195.45   or  $1.12  per  copy   to 
make   available   to   the  public 
information  regarding  pre- 


*•       ^.^ 


■■■•^ 


